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TO 


WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, Eſq. 


HE ſeven former volumes of the Spefator 

having been dedicated to ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated perſons of the age, l take leave to inſcribe 
this eighth and laſt to you, as to a gentleman who 
bath ever been ambitious of appearing in the beſt 
company. 

Yuu are now wholly retired from the bufy part 
of mankind, and at leiſure to reflect upon your paſt 
atchievements ; for which reaſon I look upon you 
as a perſon very well qual ĩſied for a dedication. 

I may poſſibly diſappoint my readers, and your- 
ſelf too, if I do not endeavour on this occaſion to 
make the world acquainted with your virtues. And 
here, Sir, I ſhall not compliment you upon your 
birth, perſon, or fortune; nor any other the like 
perfections, which you poſſeis whether you will or 
no: but ſhall only touch upon thoſe, which are of 
your own acquiring, and in which every one mutt 
allow you have a real merit. | 

' Az Your 
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Your janty air and eaſy motion, the volubility of | 


your diſcourſe, the ſuddenneſs of your laugh, the 
management of your ſnuff-box, with the whiteneſs 


of your hands and teeth, (which have juſtly gained | 
the envy of the moſt polite part of the male | 


you 
world, and the love of the greateſt beauties in the 
female) are intirely to be atcribed to your own per- 
ſonal genius and application. 


You are formed for theſe accompliſhments by a | 
happy turn of nature, and have finiſhed yourſelf in 


them by the utmoſt improvements of art. A man 
that is defective in either of theſe qualifications (what- 
ever may be the ſecret ambition of his heart) muſt 
never hope to make the figure you have done, among 
the faſhionable part of his ſpecies. It is therefore 
no wonder, we ſe: ſuc multitudes of aſpiring young 
men fall ſhort of you in all theſe beauties of your 


character, notwithſtanding the ſtudy and practice of | 


them is the whole buſineſs of their lives. But I need 
not tell you that the free and diſengaged behaviour 
of a fine gentleman makes as many aukward beaus, 


as the eaſineſs of your favourite Waller hath made | 


inſipid poets. 
At preſent you are content to aim all your charms 
at your own ſpouſe, without fart? er thought of miſ- 


chief to any others of the ſex. I know you had for- 


merly a very great contempt for that pedantic race 
of mortals who call themſclves philoſophers; and 


yet, to your honcur be it ſpoken, there is not a ſage 


of them all could have better acted up to their pre- 
cepts in one of the moſt important points of life: I 
mean in that generous diſregard of popular opinion 
which you ſhewed ſome years ago, when you choſe 
for your wife an obſcure young woman, who doth not 
iadeed pretend to an ancicnt family, but has certain- 
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ly as many forefathers as any lady in the land, if ſhe 


could but reckon up their names. 

I muſt own I conceived very extraordinary hopes 
of you from the moment that you confeſſed your age, 
and from eight and forty (where ycu had ſtuck fo 
many years) very ingeniouſly ſtepped into your grand 
climacteric. Your deportment has ſince been very 
venerable and becoming. It I am rightly informed, 
you make a regular appearance every quarter-ſefſions 
among your brothers of the Quaram; and if things 
go on as they do, ſtand fair for being a colonel of the 
militia. I am told that your time paſſes away as 
agreeably in the amuſements of a country life, as it 
ever did in the gallautries of the town: and that you 
now take as much pleaſure in the planting of youn 
trees, as you did formerly in the cutting down | 
your old ones. In ſhort, we hear from all hands that 
you are thoroughly reconciled to your dirty acres, and 


have not too much wit to look into your own eſtate. 


After having ſpoken thus much of my patron, I 
mult take the privilege of an author in ſaying ſame- 
thing of myſelf. I ſhall therefore beg leave to add, 
that I have purpoſely omitted ſetting choſe marks to 


the end of every paper, which appeared in my for- 


mer volumes, that you may have an opportunity of 
ſhewing Mrs. Honeycomb the ſhrewdneſs of your con- 
jectures, by aſcribing every ſpeculation to its proper 
author: though you know ho often many profound 
critics in ſtyl= and ſentiments have very judiciouſſy 


| erred in this particular, before they were let into 


I am, SIR, 
Your moſt faithful 
humble ſervant, 
The SPECTATOR, 
A 3 | 
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Nunc poſitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato pectore terga 


os ſhines renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
Who ilept the winter in a thorny brake; 


Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns: 
Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbs, his ardent ſides 
Reſleft the ſun, and rais'd on ſpires he rides: 
High o'er the graſs hiſſing he rolls along, 


to break through a fifty years filence, 


who pretends to talk like other people, till I 
rived at a full freedom of fpeech. 

I ſhall reſerve for another time the hiſtory 
club or clubs of which I am now a talkative, 


Arduus ad ſolem, & linguis micat ore triſulcis. 


R. 
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Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina paſtus, 
Frigida ſub terra tamidum quem bruma tegebat; 


Viae- 


And caſting off his ſlough, when ſpring returns, 


And brandiſhes by fits his forky tongue. Davvpey, 


PON laying down the office of SpECTATOR, I 
acquainted the world with my deſign of eleQing 
a new club, and of opening my mouth in it after a m 
ſolemn manner. Both the election and the ceremony are 
now * but not finding it fo eaſy, as I at firſt ima- 
* 


I would 


not venture into the world under the character of a man 


had ar- 


of find. 
but un 
worthy 
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worthy member; and ſhall here give an account of this 


ſurpriling change which has been produced in me, and 


wich I looked upon to be as remarkable an accident as 


any recorded in Hiſtory, fince that which happened to 


the ſon of Crœſus, after having been many years as 
much tongue-tied as myſelf, 


Upon the firit opening of my mouth, I made a 


ſpeech, cenſiſting ot about half a dozen well-turned 
periods; but grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, that for three 


days together, inſtead of _— the ute of my tongue, |: 
it. Beſides, the unu- 


face ach on both ſides to ſuch a degree, that nothing | 


I was atraid that I had quite lo 
ſual extenſion of my mulcles, on this occaſion, made my 


bu: an invincible reſolution and pericverance could 
have prevented me from falling back to my mono- 
ſyllables be | | 

I afterwards made ſeveral eſſays towards ſpeaking ; 
and that I might not be ſtartled at my own voice, which 
has happened to me more than once, 1 uſed to read aloud 
in my chamber, and have often ſtood in the middle of 
the t to call a coach, when I knew there was none 
within hearing. | | 

When I was thus grewn pretty well acquainted with 
my own vo.ce, I laid hold ot all opportunities to exert 
it. Not caring however to ſpeak much by mvlielt, and 
to draw upen me the whole attention of thole I cor veri- 
ed with, I uted, for tome time, to walk every morning 
in the Mall, and talk in chorus with a parcel of French- 
men. I found my modeſty greatly relieved by the cam- 
municative temper of this nation, who are fo very ſoci- 
able, as to think they are never better company, than 
when they are all opening at the ſame time. | 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit from fe- 


male converlation, and that I thould have a convenience 


of talking with the greater freedom, when I was not 
under any impediment of thinking: I therefore threw 
myſelf into an aſſembly of ladies, but could not for 


my life get in a word ameng them; and found that if 


I did not change my company, I was in danger of being 
red uc ed to my primitive taciturnity. | 
The 
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The coffce-houſes have ever ſince been my chief 
places of reſort, where I have made the greateſt im- 
vements; in order to which I have taken a particular 
care never to be of the ſame opinion with the man I 
converſed with. I was a tcry at Butten's, and a whig 
at Child's, a friend to the Engliſhmen, or an advocate 


for the Examiner, as it beſt ſerved my turn; ſome fancy 


me a great enemy to the French king, though in reality, 
I only make uſe of him for a heip to diſcourſe. in 
ſhort, I wrangle and diſpute for exerciſe ; and have 
carried this point fo far that I was once like to have been 
run through the body for making a little too tree with 


my betters. 
In a word, I am quite another man to what I was. 
Nil fuit unquam | 
Tam diſpar ſibi Hon. 
Nothing was ever ſo unlike itſelf. 


My old acquaintance ſcarce know me; nay I was 
aſked the other day by a Jew at Jonathan's, whether I 
was not related to a dumb gentleman, who uſed to come 
to that coffee-houſe ? But I think I never was better 
pleaſed in my life than abcut a week ago, when, as L 
was battling it acroſs the table with a young templar, 
his companion gave him a pull by the ſleeve, begging | 


him to come away, for that the old prig would 
to death. 

Being now a good proficient in diſcourſe, I ſhall 
appear in the world with this addition to my character, 
that my countrymen may reap the fruits of my new- 
uired loquacity. | 


ole who have been preſent at public diſputes 


in the univerſity, know that it is uſual to maintain he- 


reſies for argument's ſake. I have heard a man a moſt 
unpudent Socinian for half an hour, who has been an 
ox divine all his life after. I have taken the 
ſame method to accompliſh myſelf in the gift of utter- 
ance, having talked above a twelvementh, not ſo much 
for the benefit of my hearers, as of myſelf. But ſince I 
have now gained the faculty, I have been fo long en- 
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deavouring after, I intend to make a right uſe of it, and 


ſhall think myſelf obliged, for the future, to ſpeak al. 


_ ways in truth and ſincerity of heart. While a man is | 


learning to fence, he practiſes both on friend and toe; | 
but when he is a maſter in the art, he never exerts it but 


on what he thinks the rigat fide. | | 

That this laſt alluſion may not give my reader a 
wrong idea of my deſign in this paper, I mult here in- 
torm him, that the author of it is ot no faction, that he 


is a friend to no intereſts but thoſe of truth and virtue, 


nor a foc to any but thoſe of vice and folly. Though 1 


make more noiſe in the world than I uſed to do, I am 
fill reſolved to act in it as an indifferent Spectator. It | 


is not my ambition to increaſe the n either of 


Whigs or Tories, but of wiſe and good men, and | 
could heartily with there were uot taults common to 


both partics, which afford me ſufficient matter to work 


upon, without deſcending to thoie which are peculiar to | 


either. 

If in a multitude of counſcllors there is ſafety, we 
ought to think ourſelves the ſecureſt nation in the world. 
Moſt of our garrats are inhabited by ftateimen, who 
watch over the liberties of their coun ry, and make a 
thift to keep themſelves from ſtarving, by taking into 
their care the properties of their fellow-tubjetts. 


As theſe politicians of both ſides have already worked 


the nation into a moit unnatural ferment, I ſhall be fo 
far from endeavouring to raiſe it to a greater height, 
that, on the —_— it ſhall be the * tendency of 
my rs, to inſpire countrymen ith a mutuel 
—— and ou. one? th Whatev.r faults either 
party may be guilty of, they are rather inflamed than 
cured by thoſe reproaches, which they caſt upon one ano- 


ther. The mot likely method of rectifying any man's 


conduct, is by recommending to him the principles of 
truth and honour, religion and virtue; and fo long as 


he acts with an eye to thele principles, whatever party | 


he is of, he caunot fail of being a good Engluthunan: 
and a lever of his country. 1 2 N 
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As for the perſons concerned in this work, the names 
of all of them, or at leaſt of ſuch as deſire it, ſhall be 
publiſhed hereafter : till which time I mult intreat the 
curious reader to ſuſpend his curioſity, and rather to 
conlider what is written, than who they are that write 
it. | ' 

Having thus adjuſted all neceſſ liminaries with 
my reader, I ſhall not trouble _ any more pre- 
fatory diſcourſes, but proceed in my old method, and 


entertain him with ſpeculations on every uſeful ſubject 


that falls in my way. 


No. DLVII. MONDAY, JUNE 21. 


Quippe domum timet ambiguam, Tyrioſque bilingues. 
+ Viace 


He fears th' ambiguous race, and Tyrians double-tongu'd. 


| 12 is nothing, ſays Plato, ſo delightful as tbe 


bearing or the {peaking of truth. For this rraſon 
_ thre is no converſation ſo agreeable as that of the man 
of integrity, who hears without any intention to betray, 
and ſpeaks without any intention to deceive. 
Among all the accounts which are given of Cato, I 
do not remember one that more redounds to his honour 
than the following paſſage related by Plutarch. As an 
advocate was pleading the cauſe of his client before one 


| of the Prætors, he could only produce a ſingle witneſs 


in a point where the law required the teſtimony of two 
perions ; upon which the advocate inſiſted on the integ- 
rity of that perſon whom he had produced: but the 


Prætor told hun, that where the law required two wit- 


neſſes he would not accept of one, though it were Cato 
kimſelf. Such a ſpecch from a perſon who 2 
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head of a court of juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living | 


thews us, more than a thouſand examples, the high re- 
putation this great man had gained among his contem- 
poraries upon the account of his ſincerity. ' 
When tuch an inflexible integrity is a little ſoftned 
an qualified by the rules of converſation and good- 
breeding, there is not a more ſhining virtue in the whole 
catalogue of facial duties. A man however ought to 
take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of his veracity, 
nor to refine his behaviour to the prejudice of his virtue. 
This ſuhject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt elegant 
ſermon of the great Britiſh preacher. I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe out of it two or three ſentences, as a pro- 


per introduction to a very curious letter, which I ſhall } 


make the chief entertainment of this ſpeculation. 


© The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſincerity, that gener- | 
© ous integrity of nature, and honeſty of diſpoſition, 


« which always argues true greatneſs of mind, and is 


« utually accompanied with undaunted courage and reſo- | 


© lution, is in a great meaſure loft among us. 
© The dialect of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwelled 


s with vanity and compliment, and fo furteited (as I 
© may ſay) of expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpect, that if | 
© aman that lived an age or two ago ſhould return into the | 


«© world again, he would really want a dictionary to help 
© him — his own — and to know the 
« true intrinſic value of the phraſe in faſhion 3 and would 
© hardly, at firſt, believe at what a low late the higheſt 
© ftrains and expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do com- 
© monly paſs in current payment; an when he ſhould 
come to underſtand it, it would be a great while befcre 
© he could bring himtclf, with a good countenance and 
£ good conſcience, to converſe with men upon equal 
© ters and in their own way. 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a great 
curioſity, and which may ferve as an exemplification 
to the torcgoing paſſage cited out of this moſt excellent 


Fr, It is fand to have been written in King Charles | 


* 


Fs reign by the ambaſſador of Bantam, a little after 
kis arrival in England, 
e © Maſtery 
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THE SPECTATOR. 13 
« Maſter, 
0 "PHE people, where I now am, have tongues further 
6 from tlieir hearts than from London to Bantam, 
and thou knoweſt the inhabitants of one of theſe 
© places do not know what is done in the other. They 
call thee and thy ſfubictts Barbarians, becauie we lpeak | 
« what we mean; and account themſe:ves 2 civilized peo- 


_ © ple, becauſe they ſpeak one thing and meananother : truth 


« they call barbarity, and fal ehood politenets. Upon my 
« { landing, one who was ſent from the king of this place 
to meet me, told me, That he was extremely lorry 
« for the ſtorm I had met with juſt before my arrival. 


I was troubled to hear him grieve and afflict himſelf 
© upon my account; but in kis than a quarter of an 


« hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as if nothing had 
« happened. Ancther who came with him, told me by 
my interpreter, * He ſhould he glad to do me any ſer- 
vice that lay his power. Upon which I deſired him 
to carry one of my portinanteaus for me; but inſtead 
« of ſerving me according to his promiſe, he laughed, 
and hid another do it. I lodged, the firſt week, at 
the houſe of one who deſired me © to think myſelf at 
home, and to conſider his houſe as my own.” Ac- 


( cordingly, I the next morning to knock down 

one of walls of it, in order to let in the freſh air, 
© 2nd had packed up ſome of the houſehold-goods, of 
which I intended to have made thee a pretent ; but 


the falſe varlet no ſooner ſaw me falling to work, but 


dhe ſent word to delire me to give over, for that he 


would have no ſuch doings in his houſe. I had not 


| © been long in this nation, before I was told by one, 
«© for whom I had aſked a certain favour from the chief 


of the king's ſcrvants, whom they here call the 
« Lord-Treaſurer, that I had © eternally obliged 
chim.“ I was ſo furpris'd at this gratitude, that I 


© could not forbear ſaying, what ſervice is there which . 


one man can do for another, that can oblige him to 
* all eternity! However 1 only aſked him fer my re- 
eward, that he would lend me his eldeſt daughter 
* — — c « during 
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during my ſtay in this country; but I quickly 
found that ho” 6s as — as the Tel * 
his countrymen. 

At my firſt going to court, one of the great men 
© almott put me out of countenance, by aſking * ten 
* thoutand pardons of me for only treading by acci- 
© dent upon my toe. They call this kind of * a com- 
« plument ; for when they are civil to a great man, 
© they tell him untruths, for which thou wouldft or- 
© der any of thy officers of ſtate to receive an hundred 
© blows upon his foot. I do not know how I ſhall 
© negociate any thing with this people, ſince there is 
« ſo little credit to be given to them. When I go to 
_ © ſee the king's ſcribe, I am generally told that he is 
not at home, though perhaps I law him go into his 
© houſe almoſt the very moment before. Thou wouldeſt 
« fancy that the whole nation are phyſicians, for the | 
_ © firſt queſtion they always aſk me, is, How I do- 
I have this queſtion put to me above a hundred tunes | 
a day. Nay, they are not only thus inquiſitive after | 
« my health, but wiſh it in a more ſolemn manner, 
« with a full glaſs in their hands, every time I fit with 
them at table, though at the ſame time they would per- 
© ſuade me to drink their liquors in ſuch quantities aa 
I have found by experience will make me tick. I 
often pretend to pray for thy health allo in the {ame 
© manner; but I have more reaſon to expect it from | 
© the goodneſs of thy conſtitutien, than the fincerity 
e of their wiſhes. Nlay thy flave eſcape in ſafety trom | 
this double-tongued race of men, and live to lay | 
« himſelf cnce more at thy feet in thy royal city os | 
Bantam. = 


WEDNESDAY, 
"FE 
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No. DLVIIT. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 
Qu! fit, Mæcenas, ut nemo, quam fibi ſortem 


deu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illi 

Contentus vivat: laudet diverſa ſequen: es 7 

O Fortunati mercatores, gravis annis 

Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore! 

Contrà mercator, navim jactantibus auſtris, | 
Militia eit potior. Quid enim? concurritur : hore 
Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria læta. 

Agricolam laudat juris Icyumque peritus, 

Sub gail: cantum conſultor ubi outta pulfat. 


Ille, dat is vadibus, qui rure extractus in urbem eft, 


Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. | 
Cætera de genere hoc (adco ſunt multa) loquacem 
Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi 

Quo rem deducam. Siquis Deus, en Ego, dicat, 
Jam faciam quod vultis: eris tu, qui modo miles, 
Mercator: tu conſultus modo, ruſticus Ilinc vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus. Eja, 


| Quid ſtatis? Nolint. Atqui licet effe beatis. Hon. 


Whence is't, Mzcenas, that ſo few approve 

The ſtate they're plac'd in, and incline to rove; 
Whether againſt cheir will by fate impos'd, 

Or by conſent and prudent choice eſpous'd ? 
Happy the merchant! the old ſoldier crics, 
Broke with fatigues, and waritke enterpriſe, 

The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 1 
Toſſes his wealthy cargo on the main, | | 
Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign: 
There an engagement foon decides yuur doom, 
Brave ly to die, or come victorious home. 

The lawyer vows, the farmer's lite is beit, 
When, at the dawn, the clients break his reſt, 
The farmer, having put in bail t'appear, 

And torc'd to town cries, they are heppieſt there: 
With thoufands more of this ingconſtant race, 
Would tire e'cn Fabius to relate each caſe, 

Not to detain you longer, pray attend 


The ifluc of all this; thou'd Juve deſcend, 


B 2 And 
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And grant to ev'ry man his raſh demand, 

To run his lengths with a neglectful hand: 

Firſt, grant the haraſs'd warrior a releaſe, 

Bid him go trade, and try the faithleſs feas, 

To purchaſe trraſure and declining eaſe: 

Next, call the pleader from his learned ſtrife, 

To the calm bleſſings of a country life: 

And, with theſe ſcparate demands diſmiſs 

Each ſuppliant to enjoy the promis'd bliſs: 

Don't you believe they'd run? Not one will move, 
Tho? protcr'd to be happy from above. HoRxNECR, 


T is a celebrated thought of Socrates that if all the 


misfortunes of mankind were caſt into a publie ſtock, 
in order to be equally diſtributed ainong the whole 
| ſpecics, thoſe, who now think themſeives the moſt un- 
happy, would prefer the ſharc they are already poſſeſſed 


of, before that which would fall to them by ſuch a di- 


vition. Horace has carried this thought a great deal 
farther in the motto of my paper, which implies that 


the hardſhips or misfortunes we lic under, are more | 
ealy to us than thoic ot any other perton weuld be, in 


cale we could change condi ions with him. 
As I was rummating on thefe two remarks, and 
ſeated in my elbow-chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep; when 


on a ſudden, methought, there was a prociamation | 
made by by Jupiter, that every mortal ſheuid bring in 


his griefs and calamities, and tluow them together in 
a heap. There was a large plain appointed for this 
purpoie. I took my ſtand in the centre of it, aud 


taw with a great deal of pleaſure the whole human 
ſpecics marching one after another, and throwing down | 


their ſeveral loads, which immediately grew up into 
2 prodigicus mountain, that fecmed to riſe above the 
clouds. | | 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy ſhape, who 
was very atlive in this tolemnity. She carried a mag- 
nitying glaſs in one of her hands, and was clothed in 
a lovie flowing robe, embroidered with ſeveral figures 


of fiends and jpectres, that dilcovercd themiclves in 2 
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in the wind. There was ſomething wild and diſtracted 


in her looks, Her name was Faucy. She led up every 


mortal to the appointed place, after having very offict- 
outly affifted him in making up his pack, and laying it 
upon his ſhoulders. My heart melted within me to ſee 


my fellow-creatures groaning under their reſpeRive bur- 


dens, and to conſider that prodigious bulk of human 


calamities which lay before me. | 
There were however ſeveral who gave me 
| diverſion th.s occahon. I obſerved one 


inging in a fardel very carefully concealed under an old 


embroi cloke, which, upon his throwing it into the 


. I diſcovered to be poverty. Another, after a great 
of puifing, threw is luggage, which, upon 
examining, I tound to be his wife. | 

There were multitudes of lovers ſaddled with very 


whimſical burdens compoſed of darts and flames; but 


what was very odd, though they ſighed as if their hearts 
would break under thele burdens of calamities, 


could not perſuade themſelves to caſt them into the heap 
| when they came up to it; but after a few faint efforts, 


ſhook their heads and marched away, as heavy- loaden 

as they came. I ſaw multitudes of old women throw 

don their wrinkles, and ſeveral young ones who ſtrip- 

2 of a tawny ſkin. There were very great 
ps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth. The 

truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt 

of the mountain made up of bodily deformities. 


ſerving one advancing towards the heap, with a on, 
| cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found upon hi 
rear approach, that it was only a natrral hump, which 


he diſpoſed ot, with great joy of heart, among this 
collection of human miſeries. There were likewiſe 
diltempers of all ſorts, though I could not but obſerve 
that there were many more imaginary than real. One 
little packet I couid not but take notice of, which was 


2 complication of all the diſcaſes incident to human na- 


ture aud was in the hand of a great many fine people: 


This was called the ſpleen. But what moſt of all 


B 3 fſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed me, was a remark I made, that there was 
not one ſingle vice or foily thrown into the whole heap : | 
At which I was very much aftoniſhed, having con- 
cluded within myſelf, that every one would take this 
opportunity of getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices, 
and frailties. | 
I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, 
who I did not queſtion came loaden with his crimes; 
but upon ſearching into his bundle, I found that inſtead 
of throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid down 
is memory. He was followed by another werthleſs 
rogue who flung away his modeſty initead of his igno- 
rance. 
When the whole race of mankind had thus caſt their 
burdens, the phantom which had been ſo buſy on this 
occaſion, ſecing me an idle Spectator of what paſſed, 
approached towards me. I grew uneaſy at her pre- 
ſence, when of a ſudden ſhe held her magnifying glaſs | 
full before my eyes. I no ſooner faw my face in it, 
but was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which now ap- 
peared to me in its utmoit aggravation. The immo- 
derate breadth of the features made me very much out 
of humour with my own countenance, upon which 1 
threw it from me like a maſk. It happened very luck- 
_ ty, that one who ſtaod by me had juit before thrown 
down his viſage, which, it ſcems, was too long for 
him. It was indeed extended to a mott ſhameful length; 
I believe the very chin was, modeſtly ſpeaking, as long 
as my whole face. We had both of us an opportunity 
of mending ourzelves; and all the contributions being 
now brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange 
his misfortune for thole of another perton. But as 
therc aroſe many new inc tdents in the ſequel of my viſion, 
I ſhall reſerve them for tlie dict of my next paper, 


FRIDAY, 
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Iratus buccas inflet, neque fe fore poſthac 2 
Tam fac ilum dicat, votis ut præbeat aurem? Hon. 


Where is not juſt that Jove provok d to heat, 
Shou'd drive thefe tri flers from the hollow'd ſeat, 
And unrelenting ſtand when they intreat ? 
Ho N Eck. 


N my laſt paper, | reader à ſight of that 
1 14 of e was 1 thoſe 
teveral calamities that aMi& the minds of men. I faw, 
with unſpeakable pleaſure, the whole ſpecies thus de- 
livered from its forrows : though at the ſame time, as 


we (ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the ſeveral ma- 
| terials of which it was compoled, there was ſcarce a 
mortal, in this vaſt multitude, who did not diſcover 
what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings of life; and 
wondered how the owners of them ever came to look 


upon them as burdens and grievances. 
As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion 


of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out 


2 ſecond proclamation, that every one was now at liber- 
ty to exchange his atfliction and to return to his habi- 
_ with any ſuch other bundle as ſhould be delivered 
to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to beſtir herſelf, and 


| parcelling out the whole heap with incredible activity, 


recommended to every one his particular packet. T 
hurry and contuſion at this time was not to be ex- 
preſſed. Some obſervations, which I made upon the 
occaſion, I ſhall communicate to the public. A ve- 
nerable gray-headed man, who had laid down the co- 
lic, and who I found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 
— uy an undutiful fon, that had bow, thrown 
into by his angry father. The graceleſs youth, 
in lefs than . an hour, pulled the + © groom 
tleman by the beard, and had like to have knocked his 
8 | brains 
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brains out; ſo that mecting the true father, who came | 


towards him with a fit of the gripes, he begged him 
to take his ſon again, and give back his colic; but 
they were incipable either of them to recede from the 
choice th:y had made. A poor galley-flave who had 
thrown down his chains, took up the gout in their ſtead, 
but made ſuch wry faces, that one might eaſily per- 
ceive he was ro great gainer by the bargain. It was 
pleaſant enough to ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were 


made, for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger againſt want 


of appetite, and care againit pain. 
The female world were very buſy among themſelves 
in bartering fer features; one was trucking a lock of 


gray hairs tor a carbuncle, another was making over 


a ſhort waiſt for a yu of round ſhoulders, and a third 
chcapening a bad fac 


not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe had got it 


into her pcfſcſſion, much more diiagreeable than the 


old one. I made the {ame obſervation on every other 
m:s*ortune or calamity, which every one in the af- 
ſembly brought upon himſelf, in lieu of what he had 

rted with; whether it be that all the evils which 
. betal us are in ſome meaſure ſuited and proportioned 
to our ſtrength, or that e evil becomes more ſup- 
portable by cur being — to it, I ſhall not 


determine. 


I could not for my heart forbear pitying the poor 


hump- backed gentleman mentioned in the former paper, 
who went off a very well-ſhaped perſon with a ſlone in 
his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had ſtruck 


this bargain with him, that limped through a whole ai- 


ſembly cf ladies who uſed to admire him, with a pair of 
thoulders peeping over his head. 

I nm:t not omit my own particular adventure. My 
friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon 
him my thort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque figure 
in it, that as I looked upon him I could not forbear 


lughing at myſelf, inſomuch that I put my own face 
cut of countenance. Thepoor gentleman was ſo ſenſible 


ry of 
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e for a loſt reputation: but on all | 
theſe occilions, there was not one of them who did 
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of the ridicule, that I found he was aſhamed of what 
he had done: on the other fide I found that I myſelf 


had no great reaſon to triumph, for as I went to touch 


my forchcwl I milled the place, and clapped my finger 
upon my upper lip. Beſides, as my noſe was exceed 


prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks as 1 
| was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at 
| ſome other part of it. I faw two other gentlemen by 
me, who were in the fame ridiculous circumſtances, 
Thheſe had made a focliſh ſwop between a couple of thick 
bandy- legs, and two long trapiticks that had no calts to 


them. One of theſe looked like a man walking upon 


_ ſtilts, and was fo lifted up into the air, above his ordi- 


nary hcight, that his head turned round with it, while 
the other made ſuch aukward circles, as he attempted to 


walk, that he ſcarce knew how to move forward upon his 


new ſupporters: obſerving him to be a pleaſant kind of 
a fellow I fruck my cane in the ground, and told him I 


would lay him a bottle of wine, that he did not march 


up to it on a line, that I drew for him, in a quarter of 
an hour. 

The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two ſexes, 
who made a mott piteous fight, as they wandered up 
and down under the preſſure of their ſeveral burdens. 


The whole plain was filled with murmurs and com- 


plaints, groans and lamentations. Jupiter at length 
taking compaſhon on the poor mortals, ordered them 
a ſecond time to lay down their loads, with a deſign 
to give every one his own again. They diſcharged 


 themiclves with a great deal of pleaſure; after which, 


the phantom who led them into ſuch groſs deluſions, 
was commanded to diſappear. There was ſent in her 
ſtead a goddels of 2 quite different figure: her motions 
were ſteady and compoled, and her aſpect ſerious but 
checrtul. She every now and then caſt her eyes towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: her name was 
Patience, She had no ſooner placed herſelf by the mount 


bol torres, but, what I thought very remarkable, the 


whole heap funk to fuch a degree, that it did not ap- 
returned 
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returned every man his own proper calamity, and teach. | 


ing him how to bear it in the moſt commodicus mag. 
ner, he marched eff with it contentedly, being ray 


well pleuſed that he had not been left to his own choice, 
as to the kind of evils which fell to his lot. ; 


Beſides the ſeveral picces of morality to be dran 
out cf this viſion, 1 learnt from it, never to repine at hu 
my own misfortuncs, or to envy the happineſs of ano. | * 


| 


reaton alſo I have determined never to think tco lightiy | 


ther, ſince it is impeſſible for any man to torm a right 
jui gment of his neighbeur's tuff.rings; for which 


of another's complaiuts, but to regard the furrows ot my 
tellow-creatures with ſentiments ut kumnanicy and com- 


pation. 
No. DLX. MONDAY, JUNE 23. 
—Verba intermiſſaretentat. 


VER one has heard of the famous conjurer, who 
E according to the opinion of tie vulgar, has ſtudied 


l. u, llt dumb; for whici rraſcn, as it is believed, he | 
Be that as it | 


_ delivers out ail his oracles in writing. 
will, the blind I irefias was not more lamcus in Greece, 
than this dumb artiſt has been for ſeme years laſt paſl, 
in the cities of Lundon and Weſtminſter. Thus n. uch 
tor the profound gentleman who honours me with the 
tcilowing epittle. | 


«SIR, From my cell, June 
3 BEING informed that you have lately 
o 


24, 1713. 


% under 


ov. 
He tries his tongue, his ſilence ſoftly breaks. Da TDU ZU. 


the uſe | 
x of your tongue, I have fore thoughts of fol- 
„ lowing your cxauple, that I may be a tortunc-teller | 
„ propuiy tpeaking. I am grown weary of my tack 
Luznity, aud having ſerved my country many years | 
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© ander the title of the dumb doctor, I ſhill now pro- 


| © pheſy by word of mouth, and (as Mr. Lee fays of 


3 
n 


„ 


n 


| 


© the magpye, who you know was a great fortune tel- 
© ler — the — chatter futurity. I have hi- 
© therto choſea to receive queſtions and teturn anſwers 
© in writing, that I miglit avoid the tediouſneſs and 
© trouble of debates, my qucriſts being generally of a 
* humour to think, that they have never predict ions 
© enough for their money. In ſhort, Sir, my cue has 
© been ſomething like that of thoſe diſcreet animals the 


monkeys, who, as the Indians teil us, can ſpeak if 


© they would, but purpoſely avoid it that they may not 
© be made to work. I have hitherto gained a livelihood 


| © by holding my tongue, but ſhall nom open my mouth 
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* morder to fill it. It I appear a little word- hound in 
* my firſt ſolutions and reſponſes, I hope it will not be 
© unputel to any want of foreſight, but to the long 
© diſuſe of ſpeech. I doubt not by this invention to 


have all my former cuſtomers over again; tor if I have 


«.promifed any of them lovers or huſbands, riches or 


good luck, it is my deſign to confirm to them viva 
© Ice, what I have already given them under my hand. 
If you will honour me with a viſit, I will compliment 
you with the firſt opening of my mouth, an if you 
« pleaſe you may make an entertaining dialogue out of the 


« converſation of two dumb men. Excuſe this trouble 


| © worthy Sir, from one who has been a long time. 


« Your ſilent admirer, 
© CoRNELItUS AGRIPPA.” 


| Thave receivel the following letter, of rather billet- 
ux, from a pert young baggage, who congratulates 
with me upon the ſame occaſicn. : 


Dear Mr. Prate-apace, June 23, 1714. 
e I AM a member of a female ſociety who call our- 
© © {]ve; the Chit-chat club, and am ordered by the 
© whole ſiſterhood, to congratulate you upon the ue of 


| © your tongue. We have all of us 2 mighty mind to 
bear you talk, and if you will take your place among 
A | age 4 
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© us for an evening, we have unanimouſly agreed to 

© allow you one minute in ten, without interruption. 
our humble ſervant, 


«SF. | 
Clack's, who | 


P.. © You may find us at my lady Betty 
* will leave orders with her porter, that if an elder] 


« gentleman, with a ſhort face enquires for her, he ſhall | 


© be admitted and no queſtions aſked.” 


As this particular paper ſhall conſiſt wholly of what I 


have received from my correſpondents, I ſhall fill up the 
remaining part of it with other congratulatory letters of 


the ſame nature. 


.«<£SIR, 


ing of your mouth, and very frequently open 


© ours in approbation of your deſign ; eſpecially fince | 
ve find you are re(o:ved to preſerve your taciturnity as | 


© to all party matters. We do not queſtion but you are 
© as great 


« ſweetly ſings, 


He could not eye 1 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


0 If you will ſend us down the half-dozen well-turned | 


periods, that produced ſuch diſmal effects in your 


* mulcles, we will depoſit them near an old manuſcript | | 


© of Tully's Orations, among the archives of the uni- 


© verlity; for we all agree with you, that there is not a | 
© more remarkable accident recorded in hiſtory, fince | 


that which happened to the ſon of Crœſus, nay I 
© believe you might have gone higher, and have added 
© Baiaam's aſs. We are impatient to ſee more of your 


Oxford, June 25. | 
6 WE are here wonderfully pleaſed with the open- | 
« VV 


an orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom the poet | 


* , 


productions and expect what words will next fall from 
© you, with as ſet 


uch attention as thoſe who were 
g CY 


to 
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t to watch the ſpeaking head, which Friar Bacon for- 
« merly erected in this place. | 
Wi. are, worthy SIR, : | 
« Your moſt humble ſervants, 
C B. R. SN. D. &c.? 


© Honeſt Spec, Middle-temple, June 24. 
4 I AM very glad to hear that thou beginneſt to prate; 
0 « 4 and find, by thy yeſterday's viſion, thou art ſo uſed 
Yy 6s to it that thou canſt not forbear talking in thy {lcep. 
Let me only adviſe thee to ſpeak like other men, for 
I am afraid thou wilt be very qucer, if thou doſt not 
einten to uſe the phraſes in faſhion, as thou calleſt 
1 | © them in thy ſecond paper. Haſt thou a mind to paſs 
© | for a Bantamite, or to make us all Quakers? I do 
* aſſure thee, dear Spec, I am not poliſhed out of my 
_ 6 ycracity, when I ſubſcribe myſelf | | 

3 Thy conſtant admirer, 


5| and humble ſervant 
n= | FRANK TOWNLY,? 
en | DEER 
ce | —— 
4 5 | 
re | No. DLXI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 
Xt | | 
Paulatim abolere Sichæum 


| Incipit, & vivo tentat prævertere amore | | 
Jampridem reſides animos deſuetaque corda. VII. 
| But he = 
ed | Works in the pliant boſom of the fair, 

And molds her heart anew, and blots her former care. 


The dead is to the living love refign'd, g 
Wt} And all ZAncas enters in her mind.  Darvex, 
ni- | 28 
ta] «SIR, 
nce 


© F AM a tall, broad-ſhoulder'd, impudent, black fel- 
, I low, and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 


— * rich widow: but, aſter having tried my fortune 
om for above three years together, I have not been able 
et do get one fingle relict in the mind. My firſt attacks 
C mJ 

to 


ere 
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« were generally ſucceſsful, but always broke off as ſoon 
« as they came to the word ſettlement. Though I have 
«© not improved my fortune this way, I have my expe- 
« rience, and have learned ſeveral ſecrets which may be 
«© of uſe to thoſe unhappy gentlemen, who are common- 
« ly diſtinguiſhed by the name of widow-hunters, and 
« who do not know that this tribe ot women are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, as much upon the catch as themſelves. 
I ſhall here communicate to you the myſteries ot a cer- 


« tain female cabal of this order, who call themſclves | 
_ © the avidotu- club. This club conſiſts of nine experi- 
. © enced dames, who take their places once a week round 


© a large oval table. 
I. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has diſpoſed of ſix 
4 huſbands, and is now determined to take a ſeventh ; 
© being of opinion that there is as much virtue in the 
© touch of a ſeventh huſband as of a ſeventh fon. Her 
« comrades are as follow. | | | 
II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by four dif- 


« ferent bed-fellows, of four different ſhires. She is at | 


« preſent uyon the point of marriage with a Middleſex 


© man, and is ſaid to have an ambition of extending her 
poſſeſſions through all the counties in England, on this | 


« fide the Trent. 

« III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two huſbands and a 
© gallant, is now wedded to an old genltleman of fixty. 
© Upon her making her report to the club after a 
« week's cohabitation, ſhe is ftill allowed to fit as 


© a widow, and accordingly takes her place at the 
board. 


IV. The widow Quick, married within a fortnight | 
© after the death of to huſband. Her weeds have 


« ſerved her thrice, and are ſtill as good as new. 


« V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a widow 


© at cightcen, and has ſince buried a ſecond huſband and | 


« two coachmen. 

VI. The Lady Vadule. She was married inthe 5th 
of her age to dir Simon Waddle, knight, aged 

* three{core and twelve, by whom ſhe had twins nine 


months | 
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© months after his deceaſe. In the 55th year of her 
age the was married to James Spindle Eq; a youth 
ot one and twenty, who did not out-live the honey- 
© moon, | | | 

VII. Deborah Conqueſt. The caſe of this lady is 
« ſomething icular. . is the relict of Sir S 
« ſor Congueſt, ſore time Juſtice of the quorum. Sir 
« Sampſon was ſeven foot high, and two foot in 
« breadth from the tip of one ſhoulder to the other. 
He had married three wives, who all of them died 
in child-bed. This terrified the whole ſex, who 
none of them durſt venture on Sir Sampſon. At 


e length Mrs. Deborah undertouk him, ana gave fo 


good an account of him, that in three years time ſhe. 
« very fairly laid him out, and mea.ured his length 
« Upon the ground. This exploit has gaincd her o 
great a reputation in the club, that they have added 
« Sir Sampſon's three victories to hers, and give her 
the merit of a fourth widow-hood ; and ſhe takes her 
« place accordingly. 

VIII. The widow Wildfire, reliẽt of Mr. John 
© Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his neck over a fix 
© bar gate. She took his death ſo much to heart, that 
© it was thought it would have put an end to her life, 
© had ſhe not diverted her ſorrows by receiving the 
* addreſſes of a gentleman in the reighbourhood, 


_ © who made love to her in the ſecond month of her 


c ws. * leman was ln 
« fortnight ſake of a young templar, w 
the poſſeſſion of her for fix weeks al. until he was 
a broken officer, who likewiſe gave 

© up his place to a gentleman at court. The ccurtier 
vas as ſhort-lived a favourite as his predeceſſor, but 
© had the pkature to fee himſelt ſuccteded by a long 
© ſeries of lovers, who followed the widow W7dfire 
to the 37th year of her age, at which time there 
* enſucd a ceſſation of ten years, when John Felt, 
© Haberdaſher, took it in his head to be in love with 
© her, and jt is thought will very tuddenly carry her off. 
_ C 2 The 
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© IX. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who broke her N 


© firſt huſband's heart before ſhe was ſixteen, at which 
time ſhe was entered of the club, but ſoon after left it, 
© upon account of a ſecond, whom ſhe made ſo quick 
3 a diſpatch of, that ſhe returned to her feat in leſs 


than a twelvemonth. This young matron is looked | 


© upon as the molt riſing member of the ſocicty, and will 


probably be in the preſident's chair before ſhe dies. 
© Thcie ladies, upon their firſt inſtitution, reſoly- 
ed to give the pictures of their deceaied huibancs 


© to the club- room, but two of them 1 in their 


* dead at full length, they covered all the walls: 


© upon which they came to a ſecond reſolution, that 


© every matron ſhould give her own picture, and ſct it 
© round with her huſband's in miniature. 


© As thcy have moſt of them the misfortune to be | 


© troubled with the colic, they have a noble ceilar 
of cordials and ſtrong waters. When they grow 


© maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate their for- 
mer partners with a tear. But aſk them will ich ot their 
© huſbands they condole, they are not able to tell you, 


© and diſcover plainly that they do not weep fo much 
© for the loſs of a huſband as for the want of one. | 
»The principal rule, by which the whole fociety 
are to goyern themſelves, is this, to cry up the plea- 
© turcs of a fingle life upon all occaſions, in order to 


© deter the reſt of their tex from marriage, and ingroſs 


the whole male world to themſelves. 


© They are obliged when any one makes love to | 
© member of the ſociety, to communicate his | 


name, at which time the whole aſſembly fit upcn 


* his reputation, perſon, fortune, and good humour: | 


* and if they find him qualificd for a ſiſter of the 


club, they lay their heads together how to make | 


© him fure. By this means they are acquainted with 


© all the widow-hunters about town, who often af- | 


* tord them great diverſion. There is an honeſt Iriſh 
_ * gentleman, it ſeems, who knows nothing of this ſo- 
© ciety, but at different times has made love to the 


© whole club. | | 


© Their 
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4 © Their converſation often turns upon their for- 
| © mer huſbands, and it is very diverting to hear them 
K relate heir ſeveral arts and ſtratagems, with which they 
6 * amuled the jealous, pacified the choleric, or whcecled 
4 | * the good-natured man, until at laſt, to vie the club 
1 | * phraſe, © they ſent him out of the houſe with his heels 
« toremoſt. | 

The politics, which are moſt cultivated by this 
© ſocicty ot ſhe-Machiavels relate chictly to theſe two 
© points, how to treat a Icyer, and how to manage a 

© hnſband. As for the firſt tet of artifices, they are too 
\t | © numerous to come within the compals of your paper, 
| * and ſhall therefore be reſerved for a ſecond letter. 

© The management of a huſband is built upon the 
following doctrines, which are univerſally aflented to 
© by the whole club. Not to give him his head at firſt. 
Not to allow him too great freedoms and familiarities. 
© Not to be treated by him like a raw girl, but as a 
| © weman that knows the world. Not to leſſen any thing 
| © of her former figure. To celebrate the 8 or 

© any other virtue, of a dectaſed huſband, which ſhe 


e 

* 

0 

2 

ir 

ly 

i } «© would recommend to his fucceſſor. To turn away all 
his old friends and ſervants, that ſhe may have the dear 

man to herſelt. To make him diſinherit the undutitul 

' | * children of any former wife. Never to he thoroughly 

(convinced of his affect ion, till he has made over to ker 

ls all his goods and chattles. | 

oy After fo long a letter, I am, without more cere- 

- 5 monty, | 

— | 's Your humble ſervant, &c. 
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———Praſens, abſens ut ſies. Tz} © 
" . | int 
Be preſent at if abſent. Ex 


« TFT is a hard and nice ſubje& for a man to ſpeak of dn 
60 himſelf, ſays Cowley ; it grates his own heart to 
« tay any thing of diſparagement, and the reader's ears 
& to hear any thing of praiſe from him. Let the te- l 
nour of his diſcourſe be what it will upon this ſubje&, it | * 
generally proceeds from vanity. An oſtentatious man | | 
will rather relate a blunder or an abſurdity he has commit- | | 
ted, than be debarred from talking of his own dear perſon. 


: . . . div. 

Some ve at writers have been guilty of this} ,_ 

fault. It 4 red of Tully in — that his — 

works run very much in the firſt perſon, and that he WM | 

takes all occaſions of doing himſelf juſtice. * Does he | 0. 

© think, ſays Brutus, that his conſulſhip deſerves more oy 

a © applauſe than my putting Cæſar to death, becauſe I tas 

© am not perpetually talking of the ides of March, as he | 
is of the nones of December?” I need not acquaint my — 


learned reader, that in the ides of March Brutus deſtroy- 84 
ed Cæſar, and that Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy of Ca- Ia 
tiline in the calends of December. How ſhocking ſocver | dev 
this great man's talking of himſelf might have been to | 8. 
his contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am never better | 

| than when he is on this ſubject. Such openings 
of the heart give a man a thorough inſight into his per- 
ſonal character, and illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the 
hiſtory of his life: beſides, that there is tome little 
pleaſure in diſcovering the infirmity of a great man, and | 
tecing how the opinion he has of himſelf agrees with | the 
what the world entertains of him. 
The g-ntleman of Port Royal, who were more emi- _ 
neut for their learning and their humility than any other | hou 
in France, baniſhed the way of ſpeaking in the fuſt per- frie 
fon out of all their works, as riſing from vain-glory and 
ſelt-conceit. To ſhew their particular averſion 3 it 
y - 
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branded this form of writing with the name of an 
egotilm ; à figure not to be found among the ancient 
Rhetoricians. 5 
The moſt violent egotifins which I have met with 


in the courſe of my reading, is that of Cardinal Wo!ſry, 


Ego & rex meus, I and my king ; as perhaps the mott 


eminent egotitt that ever appeared in the world, was 
| Montagne the auchor of the celebrated Eſſays. This 


lively old gaſcon has woven all his bodily infirmities 
into his works, and after having ſpoken of the taults or 
virtues of any other man, immediately publiſhes to the 
world how it ſtands with himſelf in that particular. Had 
he kept his own counſel he might have paiicd for a much 
better man, though perhaps he would not have been fo 
diverting an author. The title of an eflay promiſes per- 


| haps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or Julius Cziar ; but when 


you look into it, you are ture to mret with more upon 
Moaiicur Montagne, than of either of them. The 
younger Scaliger, who ſcems to have been no great 
triend to this author, after having acquainted the world 
that his father {old herrings, adds theſe words; La 
grande fadaiſe de Montggne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit 
mieux le vin blanc————que able a-t-on a faire de 
Scavoir ce qu'il aime ? For my part, ſays Montagne, 
I am a great lover of your white wines——— What the 
devil ſignifies it to the public, ſays Scaliger, whether he 
is a lover of white wincs or of red wines. | 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of egotiſts, 
for whom I have always had a mortal averſion, I mean 
the authors of memoirs, who are never mentioned in | 
works but their own, and who raiſe all their productions 


| out of this fingle figure oc ſpeech. 


. Moſt of our modern prefaces favour very ſtrongly of 
the egotiim. Every inſignificant author fancies it of im- 
portance to the world, to know that he writ his book in 
the country, that he did it to paſs away ſome of his idle 
hours, that it was publimed at the importunity of 
friends, or that his natural temper, ſtudies or converta- 
tions, directed him to the choice of his ſubject. 


— populus curat ſcilicet. 


Such 
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Such informations cannot but be highly improving to 
the reader. 5 

In works of humour, eſpecially when a man writes 
under a fictitious per:onage, the talking of one's ſelf 


may give ſome diverſion to the public ; but I would } 


adviſe every other writer never to ſpeak of hi nſelf, un- 
leis there be ſomething very conſiderable in his charac- 
ter: theugh I am ſenſible this rule will be of little uſe 
in the world, becauſe there is no man who fancies his 
thoughts worth publiſh.ng, that does not look upon | 
himſelf as a coniiderable perſon. — 
I ſhail cloie this paper with a remark upon ſuch as 
are egotiſts in converſation: thele are generally the vain | 
or ſhallow part of mankind, people being naturally full 
of themſelves when they have nothing elte in them. 


There is one kind of egotiſts which is very common in 


the world, though I do not remember thac any writer 
has taken notice of them; I mean thoſe emp:y conceit- | 
ed fellows who repeat as ſayings of their own, or ſome 
of their particular friends, tcycral jeſts which were made 
before they were born, an. which every ove who has 
conver.ed m the world has heard a hundred times over. 
A forwaid ycung fellow of my acquaintance was very | 
guilty of this abturdiy: he would be always laying a 
new ſcene for ſome old piece of wit, and telling us, that 
as he and Jack Such-an-one were together ore or the 
other had tuch a conc-it on ſuch an occaſion; upon which 
he would laugh very heartily, and wonder the company 
did not join with him. When his mirth was over, I have 
often reprehended him out of Terence, Taumme, ol ſecro te, 
boc dictum erat? vetus credidi. But finding him till 
incorrigible, and having a kindnefs for the young cox-' 
comb who was otherwite a gocd-natured fellow, Irc m- 
mended to his pcrutal the Oxford and Cambridge jeſts, 
with icvcral little pieces of pleaſantry of the fame nature. 
Upon the reading of them, he was under no tinall con- 
tuũon to find that all his jokes had paſſed through ſeveral 
editions, and that what he thought was a new coi.ceity 
znd had a, propriatrd to his own ule, had appeared 
in print beture Lc or his ingenious, friends were ever 
. had 
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heard of. This had ſo good an effect upon him that he 
is content at preſent to pais for a man of plain ſenſe in 
his ordinary converſation, and is never facetious but 
when he knows his company. 


—  — — | 
No. DLXITI. MONDAY, JULY 5. 


Magni nominis Umbra. Luc Ax. 
The ſhadow of a mighty name. 


SHALL entertain my reader with two very curious 
1 letters. The firſt ot them comes from a chimerical 
perion, who I believe never writ to any body before. 


81 R, | 
©] AM deſcended from the ancient family of the 


* Blanks, a name well known among all men of bu- 
© finels. It is always read it. thoſe little white ſpaces of 
s writing which Wart to be filled up, and which for 
that reaſon are called Link ſpaces, as of right ap- 
# pertaining to our famiiy: for I conſider mylclf as 
[© the lord of a manor, who lays his ciaim to all waſtes 
$ or ſpots of ground that are unappropriated. I am a 
near kinſman to John a Styles and John a Nokes 
sand they, I am told, came in with the conqueror. 
I am mentioned oftencr in boch houſes of parliament 
than any other perſon in Great Britain. My name 
# 1s written, or, more properly ſpeaking not written 
« thus, I am one can turn 
my hand to every thing and appear under any ſhape 
* whatſoever. I can make myſelf min, woman, or child. 
I am ſometimes metamorphoted into a year of our 
lord, a day of the month, or an hour of the day. 
© I very often repreſent a ſum of „ and am ge- 
-_* ncrally the firſt ſubſidy that is granted to the crown. 
'I have now and then ſupplied the place of ſeveral thou- 
4 * lands 
. 
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© tands of land ſoldiers, and have as frequently hee 
employed in the 1ca-tervice. 

Nou, Sir, my complaint is this, that I am 


ſoon as a P:opir pern s found out to fill up my place. 
I you have ever been in the play-houle before the 
cuitam rules, youu tre molt of che front boxes fill" 
with men of my family, who tor hwith turn out and 
reſign their ſtations upen the appearance of thole far 
whom they are retained. | 1 
Bet ihe moſt illuſtrious branch of the Blanks at 
ti. . e wio are planted in high pults till ſuch time as 
P<ilons of greater con equence can be found out to ſup- 
« piy them. One of thoe Blanks is equally quali | 
© jor all-cliices; he can ferve in time ot need for a fu! 
dier, a politic.an, a lawyer, or what you pleaſe. [: 
© have known in my time many a brother Blunk that, 


; 


6 has been born under à lucky planet, heap up great! 


c ricies, and twell into a man ef figure and importance, 
_ © betere the granders of his party could agree among 

e tlumciies which of them ſhould ſtep into his place. 
© Nay, 1 have known a Blank continue io long in one 
« of thcie vacant pits, (for tuch it is to be r<cxond 
all the time a Blank is in it) that he has grown to 
formidable and dangerous to be removed. 1 


© But to return io mytelf. Since I am fo very | 
© mociuus a pericn, and 10 very neceflary in all well 


© regulated gorurnments, I defire you will take my cat 
into culiti.icration, that I may be no longer made 
6 tool of, and only employed to (typ a gp. Such viage, 
© without a pun, makes me lock very blank. For al 


© which rea.ons I humbly reccamnd mytelf to your} 


© protection, and am 


© Your moſt obedient ſcrvant, 1 
| © Blank. 


P. S. I herewith ſend you a paper — by 


© country-a. torney, employed by two gentlemen, whoſe 


© mie ui ot to ferve a turn, being always diſcarded a} 


9 


© names he was not acquainted with, and who did nat 


* think fit to let hun into the fecret, which they ven 
4 YT 
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d eranſating. I heard him call it a blank inſtrument 
and read it after the following manner. You may tee 
« by this ſingle inſtance of what uſe I am to the buſy 
world. 

I T. Blank, Eſq; of Blank town in the county of 

' « Blank, do own mylelf indebted in the ſum of Blank, 
to Goodman Blank, for the ſervice he did me in 

e © curing for me the goods following, Blank: and I do 

| © hereby promiſe the taid Blank to pay unto hun the ſaid 

e ſum of Blank, on the Blank day ot the month of Blank 

next enſuing, under the penalty and fo. f:iture of Blank.* | 


I ſhall take time to conſider the caſe of this my ĩma- 
ginary correſpondent, and in the mean whil: ſhall pre- 
tent my reader with a letter which ſeems to come from 
a perſon that is made up of fleſh and blood. 


© Good Mr. Spectator, 
c ] AM married to a very honeſt gentleman that is 
A excceding good-natured, and at the ſame time very 
© choleric. There is no ſtanding before him when he 
is in a paſſion; but as ſoon as it is over he is the beſt- 
© humonred creature in the world. When he is angry 
he breaks all my cuina-ware that chances to lie in 
© his way, and the next morning tends me in twice as 
much as he broke the day before. I may poſitively 
* tay, that he has broke me a child's fortune ſince we 
© were firſt married together. 

* As ſoon as he begins to fret, down goes every 
* thing that is within reach of his cane. I once pre- 
* vaiicd upon him never to carry a ftick in his hand, 
but this faved me nothing; for upon ſeeing me do 
© ſomething that did not pleate him, he ki down a 
© greatjar, that coſt him above ten pounds but the week 
k * betore. I then laid the fragments together in a hea 

And gave him his cane again, deſiring him that if 
* chanced to be in anger, he would ſpend his paſſion upon 
P 3 oken to his hand; but — 

next day upon ving a wrong meſſage to one 

„ | © the ſervants he hs Tas ack a rage, that he iwept 
— | | | | © down 
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1 * is the work of a philoſopher to be eyery day ſub- 


down a dozen tea-diſhes, wich, to my misfortune, 
ſtood very convenient for a fide blow. 


I then removed all my china into a room which he | 


never frequents; but I got nothing by this neither, 
fer my looking-glaftes immediately went to rack. 

In thort, Sir, whenever he is in a paſſion he in an- 
gry at every thing that is brittle; and if on ſuch oe. 
cuſions he had nothing to vent his rage upon, I da 


not know whether my bones would be in ſafety. Let 
me beg of you, Sir, to let me know whether there be | 


any cure for this unaccountable diſtemper; or if not, 
tht you will he ple iſed to publiſh this letter: for my 


huſband having à great veneration for your writings, 
will by that means know you do not approve of his 


conduct. 
o I am, | 9 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, &c.“ 
— 
No. DLXIV. WEDNESDAY, JULY 7. 
— — - ̃ͥ. 


Regula, peccatis que pens 1170get aquas 2 
Ne {cutic] dignum horribilt ieeicic thegelio. Il»z, 


Let rules be fix'd that may our rage contain, 
And p 11 Faults with a ptoportion'd pain; 
Aud do not fu lum who deterves alone 


A whippinz iv: the Hault inet he hath done, Curtcis 


duing his paſi.ns, and lacing afide his prejudices, 


} leavour at leatt to look upon men and their 1c- 
tions only as an im partial dpectator, without any regard 
to them as they happen to advance or crols my own 
private interett. But while 1 am thus employed my lf, 
1 cannot help obferwing, how thoſe about me tuffer them- 

telves to be blind by prejudice and inclination, how 
Feauity they prokUluice oh gy man's character, which 
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44 forced to do evil. All I can fay at preſent is, that 


_ * find my good foul, encouraged by your preſence, hag 
« got the better of my bad.”” 


I know not whether my readers will allow of this | 


piece of philoſophy ; but if they will not, they muſt 
efs we meet with as different paſſions in one and 
the ſame foul as can be ſuppoſed in two. We can 


hardly read the life of a great man who lived in for. | 


mer ages or converſe with any who is eminent amo 
1 is not an inſtance of what 
am ſaying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued again the par. 
tiality and injuſtice of giving our judgment upon men 
; in groſs, who are ſuch a compoſition of virtues and 
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hand we fairly weighed every circum- 


F 
. 
: 


we at firſt ſight condemn, in order to avoid 
we ſhould have been much more diſpleaſed 
f on the other hand we nicely examined ſuch 

pear moſt dazzling to the eye, we thould 
moſt of them either deficient and lame in ſeveral 
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very ſame action my lometimes be ſo 


oddly cirexmſtanced, that it is difficult to determine | 
wheiher it ought to be rewarded or puniſhed. Thoſe | 


who compiled the laws of England were ſo ſenſible of 
; they have laid it down as one of their firſt 
maxims, It is better ſuffering a miſchief than an in- 
convenience, wiich is as much as to ſay in other words, 


that ſince no law can take in or provide for ail caſes, | 


It is better private men ſhould have jome injuſtice done 
them, than that a public grievauce ſhould not be re- 
dreſſed. This is uſually pleaded in defence of all thoſe 


| hardſhips which fall on particular perſons in particular | 


oceaſians, which could not be torcieen When a law 
was made. To remedy this however as much as poſ- 
fible, the court of chancery was crc&ed, which fre- 
quently mitigates, and breaks the tech ob the W 
| 1 AW 

| 2 | 


| il, I might carry this reflexion 
make A r 


ly find them obliged to do 


ambition, or directed to an | 
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Ti hw, in caſes of _ —_— while in criminal 
sf caſes there is a power of pardoning ſtil} lodged in the 
crown. 

sf Notwithſtanding this, it is perhaps impoſſible in 2 
| large government to diſtribute rewards and puniſhments 

d | ſtrictly proportioned to the merits of every action. The 
Spartan commonwealth was indeed wonderfully exact 
© | 3 


| 
1 


92 


citi- 
gatb : „ fought * 
| with a reſolution eq —— 
yet no one fo remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this 
occaſion, to the amazement of both armies, as Iſadas 
the fon of Phœbidas, who was at that time in the bloom 
of his youth, aud very remarkable for the comelineſs 
of his perſon. er bath when 
not N 


enemies. Nothing could withſtand his fury: in what 
| part ſoever he fought he put the enemies to flight with- 
out receiving a ſingle wound. Whether, lays Flutarch, 
he was the icular care of ſome gud, who rewarded 
his valour that day with an extraordinary ion, 
or that his enemics ſtruck with the unutualnels of jus 
dreſs and beauty of his ſhape, ſuppoſed him ſomething 
3 man, I ſhall ayer rm ined fo hy 
e gallantry of this action was judged io great by 
the 4 * the Ephori, or chiet magiſtrates, de- 
creed he ſhould be preſented with a garland ; but 4s 100 
as they had done fo, fined him a thoutana drachmas tor 
gouig out to the battle unarmed, e 
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| tures, which in all probability ſwarm through all the 
immeaſurable regions of matter. 5 ; 
In order to recover myfelf from this mortifyi 
thought'T conſidered that it took its riſe from the 
narrow conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the fame time. If we ar 
careful to * ſome things, me mult of courſe neg. 
is imperfection, which we oblerve in 
ourſelves, is an imperfe&iun that cleaves in ſome de. 


is imp jon in ourſelves, that we 
in ſome meaſure aſerĩbing it to him in 
whom there is no ſhadow of imperfe&ions. Our rea- 
ſon indeed affures us that his attributes are infinite, |- 
but the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch that it 
cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it con» 
templates till our reaſon comes again to our ſuc- 
cour, and throws down all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the mind of 
man. : 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Ma- 
ker in the multiplicity of his works, and infinity 
of thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be incefſant- 
ly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he 


* is omni- 
ient. | 
If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: his being 
pales through, actuatcs, and ſupports the whole — 
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| of nature. His creation, and every part of it, is full 


of him. There is nothing he has made, that is either 
ſo diſtant, fo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does 
not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the 
ſubſtance of every being, whether material, or imma- 
terial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that being 
is to itſelf. It would be an imperfeftion in him, 


ich he i | 
of every thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately 
united. Several moraliſts have conſidered the creation 
= om. yt + he has built with hi 
hands, which 1 
have 
ther the habitat 
and moſt exalted wa 
is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who calls it the ſenſorium 


of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their ſenſoriola, 
or little ſenloriums, by which | | 
ſence and perceive the actions of a few objefts, that 
lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge 
n But as God 
ighty cannot but perceive now every thing 
in which he — ſpace gives room to in- 
finite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to om- 


| niſcience. 


Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
one of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 


of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years con- 
| — 
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tinue its through infinite ſpace with the ſame 
activity, it would ſtill find itlclf within the embrace of 


its Creator, and encom round with the imm 
of the Godhead. While we are in the body he is not 
leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us, 
« O that I knew where I might find him? fays Job, 
f Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and back. 
« ward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left 
6 where he does work, but I cannot behold him: he hid. | 
tc eth himſelf on the right hand that I cannot fre him.“ 
In ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſſure us, that he 
cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is undib 
covered by us. | 
In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipreſence 
and omniſcience every uncomfortable thought vaniſhes, 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being, eſpe. 
cially fuch of his creatures who fear are not re. 
garded by him, He is privy to all their thoughts, and 
to that anxicty of heart in particular, which is apt tg 
trouble them on this occaſion: For, as it is impoſſible 


he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we may be | pe 
confident that he regards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe | * tl 
who endeavour to recommend themtelves to his notice, | in 
and in an unfcigned humility of heart think themſclves fe 


unworthy that he ſhould be mindful of them, 
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uſed to action that they know: not how tolie ſtill. 

ſeem generally eras My we that the fair at home 
oucht to reward them for their ſervices abroad, and that, 
until the cauſe of their country calls them again into the 
ficld, they have a fort of right to quarter themſelves 
upon the ladies. In order to favour their approaches, 
I am deſired by fome to enl upon the accompliſh- 
ments of their profeſſion, by others to give them 


my advice in carrying on their attacks. But let us 


hear what the gentlemen ſay for themiclves. 


pectator, | 
| © THOUGH it may look ſomewhat perverſe amidſt the 
© 2 arts of peace, to talk tuo much of war, it is but 


« oratitude to pay the laſt office to its manes, fince 
© even peace itſelf is, in ſome meaſure, obliged to it for 


the 
© profeſſion is very ancient, we have reaſon to think 
© tome of the greateſt men among the old Romans de- 
© rived many of their virtues from it, their commanders 
* bring frequently in other reſpects ſome of the moſt thin- 


| © ing characters of the age. 


OSS T8797. 


© The army not ives 2 man opportunities 
- of cw - virtues patience and 
courage, but often produces them in minds where they 
© had ſcarce any footing before. I muſt add, that it 
is one of the beſt ſchools in the world to receive a 
© general notion of mankind in, and a certain freedom 
© of behaviour, which is not ſo eaſily acquired in any 
other place. At the ſame time I muit own, that ſome 
. * 
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milit: airs are pretty extraordinary, and that 31 
——_ goes into the army a coxcumb will com + 
out of it a tort of public nuitance : but a man d « fin 
„ {enſe, or one who before had not been futficienhf « 
| , ule to a mixed converſation, generally takes the tru « th, 
turn. The court has in all ages been allowed to hel « kj 
the ſtandard of good - breeding; and I believe then T 
is not a juſter oblervation in Monficur Rochefoucault,} . IL. 
than that · a man who has been bred up wholly to bu. « th 
* ſineſs, can never get the air of a courtier at court, buf 41. 
« will immediately catch it in the camp. The reaſon 
© of this moſt certainly is, that the very eſſence d 
© good-bretding and politeneſs conſiſts in ſeveral nice. 
© ties, which are ſo minute that they eſcape his obſerva | 
© tion, and he falls ſhort of the original he would copy 
6 after; but when he ſees the fame things charged and 
© aggravated to a fault, he no ſooner endeavours to com 
© up- to the rn which is ſet before him, than, « 
© though he ſomewhat ſhort of that, he naturally « © 
4 2 er D 
6 mighti pleaſed wit ſervation 6 
6 CR Dm one of his friends, who « 
was in other reſpects every way an accompliſhed per-. 
© ſon, That he © wanted nothing but a daſh of the co, 
comb in him; by which he underſtood a little of that 
5 alertneſs and unconcern in the common actions of 
6 life, which is uſually io viſible among gentlemen d 
* the army, and which a campaign or two would infal 
_ © libly have given him. Sir, by this | | 
* ou wil eaſil gueſs, Ir, | hi my panegyric 
© upon a military — that I am mylelt a lob} « 
© der, and indeed I am fo. I remember, within three] 8 c; 
6 years after I had been in the army, I was ordered 
© into the country a recruiting. I had very particular 
E ſucceſs in this part of the ſervice, and was over and 
© above aſſured, at my going away, that I might have 
5 raken a young lady, who was the moſt conſiderable 
© fortune in the country along with me, I preferred 
the purſuit of fame at that time to all other conſidera | 
5 tions, and though I was not abſolutely bent on a wooden 
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leg, reſolved at leaſt to get a ſcar or two for the 
good of Europe. r 
« jire of this fort of honour, and if you could recommend 
« mc effeCtually, ſhould be well enough contented to paſs 
« the remainder of my days in the arms of tome — 


« kind creature, and upon a pretty eſtate in the country. 
This, as I take it, would be following the exam of 
Lucius Cincinnatus, the old Roman dictator, who at 
« the end of a war left the camp to follow the plough, 
6 I ain, Sir, with all imaginable reſpect, | 
« Your obedient, 
| Humble ſervant, 
« WILL WaARLEY,? 


Mr. Spectator, | 
© 7 AM a half officer, and am at preſent with a 
I friend in 67 — Here is a rich widow in 
the neighbourhood, who has made fools of all the 
* fox-hunters within fifty miles of hers. She declares ſhe 
© intends to „but has not yet been aſked by the 
© man ſhe could like. She ufually admits her humble 


© admirers to an audience or two; but, after ſhe has 


* once given them denial, will never ſee them more. 


Im affured by a female relation, that I ſhall have 


7. 53 r Gn 6 


P. $. I had forgot to tell you, that I have already 

carried one of her outworks, that is, ſecured her maid.* 
Mr. Spe&ator, 3 

© ] Have aſſiſted in ſeveral ſieges in the low countries, 

© > and being ſtill willing to employ my talents, 


© as a ſoldier and engineer, lay down this morning at 


| © male, who had for tome time refuſed me admi e. 
1 made a lodgment in an outer. parlor about 
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| © ſeven o'clock before the door of an obſtinate fe- 
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'« twelve: the en retired to her bed-chamber, 
6 I ſtill purſued, about two o'clock this 
5 the thought fit to capitulate. Her demands are 
« deed ſomewhat high, in relation to the — ‚ 
« her fortune. But being in poſſeſſion of the * 
s jntend to 1 and am in hoy 

« by keeping off her pretengeys for the ſpace of 

+ twenty-four hours, to ſtarve her into a compliance. [ 
2 advice, and am, 


© STR, your's, 
« PETER Pusn.” f 


From — — 
2 | 
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ru weak voice deceives their gaſping — 
RYD 


12 received private advice fanp Gene o5 
s, that if I would give 2 ge- 
ncral run, I ſhould take care to ſeaſon it with ſcandal. 
I have indeed obſerved of late that few writings fel 
which are not filled with names and illuttrious 
titles. The reader generally caſts his eye upon a new | 
book, and if he finds ſeveral lettcrs ſeparated from one 
another by a daſh, he buys it up, and peruſes it with 
great ſatistaction. An Mand an 5, a T and an r, with 
2 ſhort live between them, has fold many i 
lets. Nay I have known a whole edition go off | 
tur of two or three well written & 8. 
A ſprinkling of the words fadtion, Frenchman, 
Puli, —— and the like ſignificant terms in an 
charucler, have alſo a very good effect upon the — 
* * 
7 
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© rity woulal be in a feet p--ckle. Nuit the Britiſh 
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eaſcal, laue, and wil/ain, without which it is impo 


X fibke to carry on a modern controveriy. 


Our party- writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue 
of an inuendo tu recommend their productions, that of 
1 mention the A n or P t 
with that deference which is due to them from every pri- 
vate perſon, It gives a ſecret ſatisfaction to a peruſer of 
thoſc myſterious works, that he is able to decypher them 
without help, and, by the ſtrength of his own natural 
mp a blank-ſpace, or make out a word that 
us only the firſt or laſt letter to it. 
Some of our authors indeed, when they would be 
more ſat irĩcal than ordinary, omit only the vowels of a 
man's name, and fall moſt ifully upon all 
conſonants. This way of writing way of all 


introduced by Tm Br--wn, of facetious memory, who, 
| — gutted a proper name of all its interme- 
els, 


diate vow 


uſcd to plant it in his works, and make 


| as free with it as he pleaſed, without apy danger of the 


ſtatute. 
liſh a paper which ſhall be more taking than ordinary, I 


have here drawn up a very curious libel, in which a rra- 


der of penetration will find a great deal of concealed ia- 
tire, and, if he he acquainted with the preſent poſtuxe 
of affairs, will eatily diſcover the meaning of it. 

© If there are four perions in the nation who endea- 
© your to bring all things into conſuſien, and ruin 


© their native ccuntry, I think every honeſt Engl-ſh- 


© m-n Gught to be upon his guard. That there are 
© ſuch, nem wh 1 — me, who hears me 
name with his firit friend and favourite not 
to mention **® nor . Thee people may cry 
* ch--rch, ch--rch as long as they plate, but, to make 
* uſe of a homely proverb, The proof of the p--dd--ing 


is in the eating. This I am ſure of, that it a certain 


0 pun mould concur with a certain prelate, (and we 
© have 


Monlien 2 —-n's werd for it) our pyſte- 


s nation 
5 b 
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© nation ſuffer forſooth, becauſe my lady Q-p-t-s hag 
© been diſobliged? Or is it reaſonable that 
* liſh fleet, which uſed to be the terror of 
© ſhoulll lie wind-bound for the fake of a ——, [ 
© love to ſpeak out and declare my mind clearly, when 
© Tam talking for the good of my country. I will not 
© make my court to an ill mau, h he were a 
© B—ycraT » Nay, I would not ſtick 
© to call fuch a politician, a traitor, an enemy to his 
© country, and a bl-nd-rb-ſs, &c. &c." | 


The remaining part of this political treatiſe, which 


Is written after the manner of the moſt celebrated au- 
thors in Great Britain, I may communicate to the þblic 
at 2 more convenient ſraſon. In the mean while I ſhalll 
leave this with my curious reader, as ſome ingeniom 
_ writers do their eni „ and if any ious 
can fairly unriddle it, I will print his explanation, and, 
if he pleaſes, acquaint the world with his name. 
I hope this ſhort eſſay will convince my readers, it is 
not for want of abilities that I avoid ftate-tracts, and 
that if I would apply my mind to it, I miglit in a little 
time be as great a maſter of the political ſcratch as 
the moit eminent writer of the age. I ſhall andy al 
that in order to outſhine all this modern race of iyneo- 
piſts, and thoroughly content 
tend ſhortly to publiſh a Spectator, that ſhall not have 2 
&ngle vowel in it. 
— 

No. DLXVII. FRIDAY, JULY 16. 
—— Dum recitas, incipit eſſe tuus. Maat. 
Reciting makes it thine. 

Jas yeſterday in a coffee-houſe not far from the 


Royal-Exchange, where I obſerved three perſous | 


in cloſe conference over a pipe of tobacco; upon which 
having filled one for my own uſe, I h it 2 


my Engliſn reader, I in- 


* 


it, 
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little wax-candle that ſtood before them; and after 
having thrown in two or three whitfs amongſt them, fat 
down and made one of the company. I need not tell 
my reader, that lighting a man's pipe at the ſame 
candle, is looked upon among brother ſmokers as an 
overture to convertation and friendſhip. As we here 
hid our heads together in a very amicable manner, 
bring intrenciꝛed under a cloud of our own raifing, I 
too up» the laſt Spectator, and caſtmg my eye over 
« The Spectator,” fays I, © is very witty to-day ;* 
upon which a luſty lethargic old gentleman, who fat at 
the upper-end of the table, having gradually blown out 
of his mouth a great deal of ſmoke, which he had been 
collecting for {ome time before, Ay, ſays he, more 
« witty than wiſe I am afraid. Nu "neighbour, who 
fat at his right hand, immediately coloured, and 
an politician, laid down his pipe with 
—. nne 1 = 
me —_— took it up ve 
kdately, and looking him full in the face, Cup rg 


% 


it from time to time all © the while he wa ſpeaking : 


+ an is" em. ee but —* the. two or 
three next lines: ch-rch 
© tence! Que heyy 6 very much beholden to him.” 


p-dd-ng in the ſame ſame ſen- 
$ a whi in his henzs. ves 
not to be too ſevere u "SpeRiator neither; 
For, Arn 
put two daſhes into his 

2 A fig for his dalh, ſays the angry politi- 
W 2 plain inuendo, 

that our poſterity will be iy a Greet What 


| docs the tool mean by his pickle ? Why does he not 


* vrite it at length, 11 I have read 
« over 
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© over the whole ſentence,” fays I, but I look up 
© the parentheſis in the belly of it to be the moſt dange- 
© rous part, and as full of infinuations as it can hold. 
© But who, fays I, © is my lady Q--p--t--s8?” © Ay, 
© anſwer that it you can, Sir, ſays the furious ſtateſ- 
man to the poor whig that fat over againtt him. But 
without giving him time to reply, I do aſſure you, 
ſays he, were I my lady Q--p--t--s, I would ſue him 
for ſcandalum magnatum. is the world come 
© to? Muſt every body be allowed ta ——? He had 
by this time filled a new pipe, and applying it to his 
lips, when we expected the laſt word of hi> ſentenc-, put 
us off with a whiff of tobacco; which he redoubled with 
ſo much rage ant trepidation, that he almoſt Riffed the 
whole company. 

thought the Spectator had gone too far in writing ſo 


— 


ter 2 ſhort pauſe, I owned that I | 


many letters of my lady Q--p--t--s's name; © but how: | 


ever, ſays I, © he has a little amends for it in 
© his next ſentence, where he leaves a blank ſpace with- 
© cut ſo much as a conſonant to direct us. I mean, 


* 
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i At my leaving the — I could an 17 =" 
reſlecting with myſelf upon that groſs tri 

who — be termed the Over-wiſe, and upon the dith- 
culty of writing any thing in this cenſorious age, which 


a weak head may not ue into private ſatire and per- 
ſonal reflection. ers 
A man who has a good noſe at an inuendo, ſmells 


treaton and ſedition in the moſt innocent words that ean 
be put together, and never ſees a vice or folly ſtigmatiz- 
ed, but finds out one or other of his acquaintance point- 
ed at by the writer. I remember an empty pragmatical 
fellow in the countiy, who upon reading over the Whole 
Duty of Man, had written the names of ſeveral perſons 
in the village at the fide of every fin which is mentioned 
by that excellent author ; to that he had converted one 
of the beſt books in the world into a libel againſt the 
"{quire, churchwardens, overſrers of the poor, and all 
r the moſt conſiderable perſous in the pariſh. This 
dentally into the hands of one who had never ſeen it 
before; upon which there aroſe a current report that 
ſome body had written a book againſt the ſquire and 
*. pariſh. The 2 place having at 
time a controverſy wit f hi ation upon 
. 5 
ing the author, till the man ſet ight, 
hewing them that the fatirical paſſages might be 
ed to ſeveral others of two or three neighbouring vil- 
hages, and that the bcok was writ againit all the fiuners * 
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Reges dicuntur multis ugere culullis 
Et torquerre mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborant, 


An ſit amicitia dignus Hoa. 


Wiſe were the kings, who never choſe a friend, 
Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his foul, 
Aud ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts. 


ro vices ave fo incurable as thake which men mm 
apt ro glory in. One would wonder how drunk. 
enneſs ſhould the good luck to be of this number, 
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; beſides which he had aſſiſted at tour hun- 
is of punch, not to mention nps, drams, and 
whets without number. I queſtion wy, 

er's memory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambitious young 


Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that there is a 
. deca moiſture in the giobe of the carth. 
is they chiefly afcribe to the growth of vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own ſubſtance many fluid 
bodies that never return again to their canton | 
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Philolopher that his 
water in 
often turns the 

* 
man, and ſhew 1 
often occaſions faults 
| kf. There is more © 
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Bat with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into their ac- 


- eountthoſe innumerable rational beings which fetch their 


nouriſhment chiefly out of liquids ; eſpecially when we 


| conſider that men, compared with their fellow-creatures, 


drunk much more than cumes to their ſhare. 1 


| r 


2 bottle. 5 | 
This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, 


Al fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it. 


In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 


init. The ſober man, by the 
under ſubdue 
inclined; but wine 
in the ſoul, and ſhew 
and force to thoſe objects 
duce them. When t 
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of Seneca, that drunkenneis does not produce hut d 
cover faults. Common experience tcaches the c | 
Wine throws a man out of himtelt, and infuſes qualitin 
into the mind, which fhe is a ſtranger to in her ſober mo- 
men's. The perſon you ccnverte with, after the thin 
bottle, is not the fame mun who at ſirſt ſat down at table 
with you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the 4 
tieſt ſayings I ever met with, which is inſcribed to 

lius Syrus, Qui el rium lu. liſicat læilit at ſeutcr ; He wha 
jeſts upon a man that is drunk, injures the abient. 


Thus docs drunkenneis act in direct contradiction u 
reaſon, whoſe buſineſs is to clear the mind of every vic } 
which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all the ap. 


proaches of any that endeayours to make its entrance, 

t beſides theſe ill effects which this vice produces in 
the per on who is actually under its dominion, it has 
allo a bad influence on the mind even in its ſober mo 
ments, as it inſenſibly weakens the underttanding, im. 
pairs the memory, and makes thoſe taults habitual which 
are produced by frequent exceſſes, 


I ſhould now proceed to ſhew the ill effects which this 


vice has on the bodies and fortunes of men; but thek [| 
| ood 
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—Nugeque canons —© | | How 
Funes ſcarce a man living who is not aftuatel | 


by ambition. When this principle meets with an 
honeſt mind and abilit ies, it docs infinite - ſervice 
to the world; on the contrary, when a man only thinks 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, without being thus qualified 
for it, he becomes a very pernicious or a very ridiculous 
creature. I ſhall here confine my ſelf to that pretty kind 
of ambition, by which ſome men grow eminent for cui 


accompliſhments | 
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58 THE spECTATOR. 
encouragement to his ingenuity; upcn which he thank 
ed me, tuying, that he wwuid provide himE. It with a n 
frying-pan againſt that diy. I replicd, that it was 
no matter; roaſt and boiled won!ld terve cur turn, Be 
tiled at my ſimplicity, and told me, that it was his de. 
ſign to give. us a tune ,upen it. As Ins furpriled à 
ſuch a prcmile, he ſent tor an cid trying-pin, and grat. 
ing it upon ihe board, whiſtled to it in fuck a melceifu 
manner, that you could {carce diſtinguiſh it from a baſs | 
viol. He then tcok his cat with us at the table, and} 
hearing my friend that was with me hum over a ture ty 
himielt, he told hun if he would ting out, he would at- 
company his voice with a tobacco-pipe. As my frienl 
had an agreeable bats, he chole rather to fing to the fry- 
ing- pan; and indeed between them they made a mat! 
extraordinary conſort. Finding cur landlord ſo great 2 
proficient in kitchen-mulic, I aſked him it he was mals 
ter of the tongs and key, He told me, that he had 
laid it down ſcme years: ſinee, as a little unfaſhionable; 
but that if I pleaied he would give me a leſſon upon the 
gridiron. He then informed me that he had added tus 
bars to the gridiron, in order to give it a greater com. 
paſs of ack. ; and I perccived was as well pleaſed with | 
the invention, as Saffho could have been upon addi 
two ſtrings to the lute. To be ſhort, 1 found that hy 
whole kitchen was turniſhed with mulical inſtruments; 
and could not but look upon thus artiſt as a kind of bur | 
muſician. 55 . 
He. afterwards of his own accord fell into the imis 
tat ien of teveral ſinging birds. My friends and I toſt- 
cd our miſtreſſes to the nightingale, when all of a ſub 
den we were iur priſed with the muſic of the thruſh. He 
next proceeded to the thy-lark, mounting up by a pro- 
ver ſcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground 
with a very regular and cafy deſcent. He then cot 
tracted his whiſtle to the voice of ſcveral birds of the | 
tnuallett ze. As he is a man of a larger bulk and highe | 
er ſtature than ordinary, you would tancy him a giant | 
when you looked upen him, and a tom- tit when you ſhut | 
Jour eyes, I muſt not omit acquainting my oy 
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THE SPECTATOR. 39 
that this accompliſhed perſon was formerly the maſter of a 
toy-ſhop near temple · bar; aw tut the famous Charles 
Mathers was bred up under him. I am told that the 
mis ortunes which he has met with in the world, are 
chicfly owing to his great application to his muſic ; an. 
teretore cannot but recommend hun to my readers as 
ane who delerves their favour, anl may afford them 
great diverſion over a bottle of wine, wiich he ſells at 
ine Queen's Arms, near the en. I of the Little Piazza in 
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| —Celumquidquerimus ultra? Tue. 
| What ſeck we beyond heav'n! 


$ the work, I have engaged in, will not only con- 
fiſt of papers of humour and learning, but of 


| &evcral eſſays moral and divine, I ſhall publiſh the fol- 
. owing one, which is founded on a former Spectator, 


and ſent me by a particular friend, not queſtioning but it 
will pleaſe ſuch of my readers, as think it no diſparage- 
ment to their underſtandings to give way ſometimes lo a 


Leiben to conſider the ubiquity of the Golhead, and 
it the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preient to every 
thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, and 
privy to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence ; or, in 
other words, that his omni! ciĩence and omnipreſenc: are 


edexiſtent, an run together through the whole infinit udle 
cf ſpace. This contileration might furniſh us with 


incentives-to devotion, and motives to morality ; 

but as this ſubjec has been handled by ieveral excellent 
writers, I ſhall confuler it in a ligut wizrawm I haye not 
ſeen it placed by others. | 15 
Wi 


60 THE SPECTATOR, 
Firſt, How diiconſolate is the condition of an ing, 
lectual bring, who is thus preſcnt with his Maker, by 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit @ 
from this his preſence ! 

Segondly, How deplorable is the condition of an iy, 
tellretual being who feels no other effects from thu hy 
preſence, but ſuch as proceed from Divine wrath a 
udignation ! 

_ . Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intel 
lectual being, who 18 lenſible of his Maker's preſem 
from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving-kindnely! 
Firſt, How difconlolate is the condition of an inte. 
ual being, who is thus preſcnt with his Maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary bea ſit or 24 


vantage from this his prelence ! Every particic ot mat 
beer is actuated by this Almighty Being which paſſe 
through it. The heaveps and the earth, the ſtars, and 
planers move and gravitate by virtue of this great pri 
ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature are in 


able of ext their ref} 
CATS hoon an 


it, which are 
his well-being. The Divimty is with him, 
and every where about him, but of no advantage 1 
him. It is the fame thing to a man without religi 

as if there were no God in the world. It is indeed im- 
poſſible tor an infinite Being to remove himielf from any 
of his creatures; but thougu he cannot withdraw his ei- 
ſrnce from us, which would argue an imperfection in 
him, he can withdraw from us all the joys and en 
ſolations of it. His preſence ma 6 be neceiing 


i preence, and take his holy Split frm ws 


vigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and made ca. 


* 
to ſupport us in cur — han by nay lag 
our exiſtcnce to itſelf, with regard to its happineſs er 
ilery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away from 

Thus 
binge 
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62 THE SPECTATOR, 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which 
apprehend one another, as 4 ſenſes do . obj — 
aud there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when they 
diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will by thi 
faculty, in whatever part ot ſpace they reſide, be 
txnhble of the Divine preſence. We, who have thi 
veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of ſpiri 
mult be content to know that the Spirit of God is 
tent with us, by the effects which he produceth in 
Our outward ſenſe is too groſs to. apprehend him; 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by his 
influence upon our minds, by thioſe virtuous th 
which he awakes in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts 


F 


J 


1550 


7 


freſhments which he conveys into our fouls, and by | 


thole „ 1141 . 
| t inging up, and diffuſing - themſelves a. 
r 
aur very eſſence, and is as a foul within the foul to ir- 
_ radiate its — rectify its will, purif 
paſſions, and enlivenall the powers of man. 
py therefore is an intellectual being, who, by 
and meditation, by virtue and good works, opens .thi 
communication between God and his own ſoul ! Though 
the whole creation frowns upon him, and all natwe 
looks black about him, he has his light and ſupport 
encom- 


within him, that are able to cheer his mind, 
him up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors which 


E 


paſs him. He knows that his Helper is at. hand, 
is always nearer to him than any thing. elſe 
which 1s c of annoying or terrifying him. In 
midit of calumny and contempt, he. attends to that 
ing who whiſpers better things within his ſoul, 
 lifter-up of his head. In his deepeſt folitude and retue- 
ment he knows that he is in company with the 
of beings ; and perceives within hindelf ſuch re 
tations of his preſence, as are more delightful than any 
thing that can be met with in the copverſation of 
creatures. Even in the hour of death, he conſiders 


CF 


FROST 


bis 
the 
pains of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the break- 
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THE SPECTATOR» 63 
ing down of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his 
foul and the fizht of that being, who is always preſent 
with him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to hun in tul- 


' nels of joy. 


If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker s preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy 
and goodneſs, we muſt keep fuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that, in the language of the ſcripture, his 
ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not 
to grieve his holy Spirit, and - endeavour to make the 
meditations of our hearts always acceptable in his light, 
that he may delight thus to reſide and d:vell in us. The 
light of nature couid direct Seneca tu this doctrine, in 


| a very remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; . Sacer 


« jneſt in nobis ſpiritus bhonorum malorumque cuſtos, 
« & oblervator, 8 quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, 
« ita & ille vos. There is a holy Spirit reſiding in 
© us, who watches and obſerves both good and evil men, 
and will treat us atter the lame manner that we treat 
© him.” But I ſhall conclude this. dilcourſe with thoſe 
more emphatical words in Divine Revelation. If a 
% man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father 
« will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
No. DLXXII. - MONDAY, JULY 254 

AM the more pleaſed with theſe my papers, fince I 
find they have encouraged ſeveral men of learning 
and wit to become my correſpondents ; I yeſterday 1e-— 


ceived the following eſſay againſt quacks, which I ſhall 
here communicate to = readers tor the good ot the 


| Publick, begging the writer's pardon for tiioſe addition 
. Ane 
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THE SPETATOR, 63 
mediately cloſed with this generous offer, and took off 


dll his phyſic, after the doctur had made them vouch 


for one another, that there were no foreigners among 
them, but that they were all Hammertmith men. | 
There is another branch of pretenders to this art; 
whe, without either horie or pickle-herring, lie ſnug in 
2 garret, and fend down notice to the world of their ex- 
traordinary parts and abilities by printed bills and ad- 
yertilements. Theſe feem to have derived their cuſtom 
from an eaicern nation which Hcrodotus ſpeaks of; 
among whom it was 2 law, that when ver any cure was 
per formed, both the method ot the cure, and an account 
of the diſtemper, ſhould be fixed in ſome publick place; 
but as cuſtoms will corrupt, tlieie our moderns provide 
themielves of perſons to atteſt the cure, betore they publiſh 
or make an experiment of the preſcription. I have 
heard of a » who ferves as a knight of the poſt un- 
der one ot theſe-operators, and, though he was never lick 
in his lite, has been i | 
penlary. Theſe are the men whoſe ſagacity has invent- 
ed elixirs of all forts, pills and lozenges, and take it as 
an affront if you come to them before you are given over 
by every body elfe. The medicines „ are infallible, 
and never e fail of ſucceſs,” that is of enriching the doc - 
I lately dropt into a goffec-houſe at. Weſtminſter, 
where I found the room hung round with ornaments of 
this nature, There were clixirs, tinftures, the ano- 
dyne fotus, Englith pills, electuarirs, and in ſhort more 


remedies than I believe there are difeaſes. At the ſight 


of io many inventions, I could not but imagine myſelt in 
a kind of arſenal or magazine, where ſtore of arms was 
repolited againſt any fudden invalion. Should we be at- 
tacked by the enemy fide-ways, here was an infallible 
iece of defenſive armour to cure the pieuriſy: ſhould a 
iitemper beat up your head-quarters, here you might 
le helmet, -or, in the e of 
the artiſt, a cephalic tincture : if your main bogy be aſ- 
faulted, here are various kinds of armour in caie of va- 
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— bathe the wound. 


& 


Moves 


lapus firſt perceiv's the wound ; 

lud firit the footiteps of a god he found: 

Arms, arms ! he cries: the ſword and ſhield prepare, 
and ſend the willing chief, renew'd to war, 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 

Nor art's effect, but done by hand divine. 
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68 THE SPECTATOR; 
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Y paper on the club of widows has brought ty 
in ſeveral letters; and among the reſt, a long ax 
trum Mrs. Prefident, as follows: " 


© Smart SIR, 


c YOU xe pleaſed to be very merry, as you imagine, 
6 with us widows: and you ſrem to ground your 
© ſatire on our receiving conſolation ſo ſoon after the 
© death of our dears, and the number we are pleaſal 
© to admit to our companions; but you never reflef 
_ © what huſbands we have buried, and how ſhort a ia 
row the loſs of them was capable of occafioning. Je 
my own part, Mrs. Preſident as you call me, my firt 
© huſband I was married to at fourteen by my uncle 1 
« guardian (as I afterwards diſcovered,) by way of fak, | 
© tor the third part of my fortune. This fellow looked 
© upon me as a mere child, he might breed up after his 
« own fancy; jf he kiſſed my chamber-maid before my 
© face, I was ſuppoſed fo ignorant, how cculd I thi 
© there was any hurt in it? When he came home rom- 
© ing drunk at five in the morning; it was the cuſtom | 
© of all men that live in the world. $a ſee 2 
6 nny of money, for, thi „ho c I manage | 
6 2 ere handlowe val of bis wee de houle 
© (as he faid) to be houſe-keeper, and to govern mp 
_ © fervants; Gr how 2 rule a famihy! 
and while the had what money ſhe pleaſed, which wa 
but reaſonable for the trouble the was at for my good, 
I was not to be fo ccnſorious as to diſlike familarity 
and kindneſs between near relations. I was too great 
© acoward to contend, but not ſo ignorant a child tobe 
thus impoſed upon. I reſented his contempt as [ 
5 cuglit to Cd, as mioſt poor paſlive blinded * 
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70 THE SPECTATOR. 


I married three weeks afterwards John Sturdy EA 
« his next heir. I had indeed fome thoughts of taking 
© Mr. Waittort, but I found he could ttay, and beſides 
© he thought it indecent to aſk me to again, till 
© my year was out; ſo privately reſolving him for my 
© fourth, I took Mr. Sturdy for the preſent. Would 
© you believe, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was juſt five and 

© about ſix feet high, and the ſtouteſt fox hunter in the 


© country, and I believe I wiſhed ten thouſand times for } 
© my old Fribble again; he was following the dogs u 


the day, and all the night keeping them up at table 
© and his companions : however I think myiclf oblig. 
ed to them for leading him a chace in which he broke 
© his neck. Mr. Waitfort began his addrefſes anew 
and I verily believe I had married him now, hut then 
© was a young: officer in the guards, that had debauchet 
two or three of my acquaintance, and could not forbear 
being a little vain of his courtſhip. Mr. Waitfort 
© heard of it, and read me ſuch an infolent lecture upon 
© tne conduct of women, I married the officer that very 
© day, out of pure ſpite to him. Half an hour after I was 


© married I received a penitential letter from the Honours þ 


able Mr. Edward Waitfort, in which he begged par- 
© don for his paſhon, as proceeding from the violence; 
« of his love: I triumphed when I read it, and could not 


© help, out of the pride of my heart, ſhewing it tomy | 
- and we were very merry together upar} © 


« it. my mirth laſted a thort time; my young 
© huſband was very much in debt when I married him, 
and his firſt action afterwards was to ſet up a gilt 
« chariot and fix in fine trappings hefore and behind. 
err 


« reſerve my «ſtate in my own hands; my ready m- 


© ney was lott in two nights at the Groom-porters ; and 
« my diamond necklace, which was ſtule I dad not know 


« how, I met in the ſtreet upon Jenny Wheedle's necks | 


« My plate vaniſhed picce by piece, and I had been re- 
« duced to down r. ght pewter, if my officer had not beer 
4 deliciouſſy killed in a a duel by a fellow tirat lad 


« cheatcd him of five hundred pounds, and afterwards 
8 | 44 


© he liked when the ſun ſhined, made 
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t at his own requeſt, ſatisfied him and me too, by 1 


« him through the body. Mr. Waitfort was ſtill in 
« love, and told me fo again; and to prevent all fears 
« of ill uſage, he defired me to reſerve every thing in 
« my own hands: but now my acquaintance began to 
« wiſh me joy of his conſtancy, my charms were de- 
« clining, and I could not reſiſt the delight I took in 
« ſhewing the young flirts about town, it was not 


| © in my power to give pain to a man of ſenſe: this and 
| « ſome private hopes he would hang himiclt, and what 


© aglory would it be for me, and how I ſhould be en- 
« vied, made me accept of being third wife to my Lord 
Friday. I propoſed from my rank and his eſtate, to 
« live in all the joys of pride, but how was I miſtaken ? 
6 he was neither extravagant nor ill-natured, nor de- 
« bauched. I ſuffered however more with him than 
« with all my others. He was-ſplenetic. I was forced 
« to fit whole days hearkening to his imaginary ails; 
« it was impoſſib R 
im ſick when it 
6 rained; he had no di „but lived in conſtant 
6 fear of them all: my ius dictated to me to 
bring him acquainted with or Gruel; from that 
day he was always contented, becauſe he had names 
« for all his complaints; the good doctor furniſhed him 


| © withreatons for all his pains, and preſcriptions for every 


fancy that troubled him; in hot weather he lived upon 
© juleps, aud let blood to prevent fevers; when it grew 
« cloudy he — — a contumption; to 
« ſhorten the hiſtory of thus wretched part of my life, he 
* ruined a good conſtitutĩon by endeavouring to mend it, 
and took ſeveral medicines, which ended in tak in the 


© grand remedy, which cured both him and me of all 


our uncaſlinefics. After his death, I did not exp 
© to hear any more of Mr. Waitfort, I knew he had re- 


- * nounced me to all his friends, and been very witty upon 


© my choice, which he affected to talk of with great indif- 
* ferency ; I gave over thinking of. hi:n being taid that 


© he was engaged with a pretty woman and a great for- 


© tune; it vexed me a little, but not enough to make 
| | « me 
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© me negle& the advice of my couſin Wiſhwell, that came | 


© to ſee me the day my lord went into the country with 
© Ruſſel; ſhe tald me experimentally, nothing put ax 
© unfaithful lover and a dear huſband fo ſoon out of one: 
© head, as a ne one; and at the ſame time, propoied to 
me a kinſman of hers; you underitand enough of the 
© world (faid ſhe} to know money is the moſt valuable 
© conſideration, he is very rich, and I am ſure cannat 
© live long; he has a cough that mutt him of 


© ſoon. I knew afterwards ſhe had giyen If the felt. | 
« fame character of me to him; but however I was | 
© much perſuaded by her, I haſtened on the match, for } 
fear he ſhould dic before the time came; he had the | 


* ſame fears, and was fo preſſing, I married him in 


a fortnight, reivlving to keep it private a fortnight | 


© longer. During this fortnight Mr. Waitfort came 
to make me a viſit; he told me he had waited on 
© me ſooner, but had that reſpe& for me, he would not 
interrupt me in the firſt day of my 


© had touched me to the heart, that, in a 1 
© fit, I had married a man I could never have thought 
* on if I had not loſt all hopes of him. Good-natured 
. Mr. Waitfort had like to' have 


« than from this declaration, —— my face 
© to a grave air, and faid the news of his 25 | 
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dit, nothing he would not ſuffer gow it; the 


« ſmalleſt expence kept him awake wh night 8, and 
« when NN ghs, and 
6 after as many delays as a man that endures the loſs 
© of a limb. I heard nothing but reproofs for extrava- 
6 whatever I did. I faw very well that he would 
1 me, but for loſing my jointures; and he 
© ſuffered agonĩes between the grief of ſeeing me have 
ſo good a ſtomach, and the fear that, if he made me 
« faſt, it might prejudice my health. I did not doubt 
© hewould have broke my heart, it I did not break his, 
which was allowed by the law of ſelt-defence. The 
© way was very eaſy. I reſolved to ſpend as much mo- 
© ney as I could, and, before he was aware of the ſtroke, 


_ © appeare(l before him in a two thouſand pound diamond 


© necklace; he ſaid nothing, but went quietly to his 
© chamber, and, as it is thought, compoſed himlelt with 
© a doſe of opium. I behaved myſelf fo well upon the 
© occaſion, that to this day I believe he died of an apc 
„ plexy. Mr. Waitfort was reſolved not to be too la 


© this time, and I heard of him in two days. I am 


* almoſt out of my weed at this preſent writing, and 
very doubtful whether I will marry him or no. I do 
not think of a ſeventh, for the ridiculous rcalon you 


mention, but out of pure morality that I think fo much 


conſtancy ſhould be rewarded, though I may not do it 

a 
malice of mankind can give a pretence why I ſhould 
© have been conſtant to the memory of any of the deceaſed, 
© or have ſpent much time in grieving for an inſolent, 
* inſignificant, negligent, extra » ſplenetic, or co- 
vetous huſband ; my firit infi me, my ſecond was 


nothing to me, my third diſguſted me, the fourth would 
© have ruined 8 fifth tormented me, and the ſiath 
© would have ſtarved me. If the other ladies you name 
© would thus give in their huſbands pictures at 

jou would fee they have had as little reaſon as myſelf to 


FRIDAY, 


Vor. VIII. 
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No. DLXXIV. FRIDAY, JULY 30. 


Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Rett+ beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 


Duramque callet pauperiem pati. Hon. 


Believe not thoſe that lands poſſeſs, 
And ſhining heaps of uſeleſs ore, 
The only lords of happineſs; 
But rather thoſe that know, 
For what kind fates beſtow, 
And have the art to uſe the ſtore : 
That have the generous {kill to bear 


The hated weight of poverty. Case. 


Was once engaged in diſcourſe with a Roſicrutim 

I about the great ſeeret. As this kind of men (I mea 
thoſe of them who are not protrficed cheats) are over - nn 
with enthuſiaſm and philoſophy, it was very amuling u 
hear this religious adept detcanting on his pretended dib 
cuvery. He talked of the fecret as of a ſpirit which 
lived within an emerald, and converted every thing that 
was near it to the higheſt perfection t is capable d 
It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the tun and water to the 
diamond. It irradiut.s every metal, and enriches lea 
with all the properties of gold. It heightens ſinoke into 
flame, flame into light, and light into Hard. He fur- 
ther added, that a ſingle ray of it diſhpates pain, anl 
care, and melancholy trom the perſon on whom it falls 


In ſhort, ſays he, its preſence naturally changes ever | 


place into a kind of heaven. After he had gone on fr 
lome time in this unintelligible cant, I found that he jun 

bled natural and moral ideas together into the ſame di 

_ courte, and that his great ſecret was nothing eiſe but 
content. 


This virtue does indeed produce in ſome meaſure, al | 


thoſe effets which the alchynutt utuaity atcribes to what 


he calls the piulotophcy”s tone; and if it dues not bring | 
richt 
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riches, it does the fame thing, by baniſhing the defire 
of them. If it cannot remove the ditquietudes ariſing 
out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes him 
ealy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence on 
the foul of man, in reſpect of every being to whom he 
tands related. It extinguiſhes all murmur, repining, 

— | and ingratitude towards that Being who has allotted him 

„bias part to act in this world. It deſtroys all inordinate 

ambition, an every tendency to corruption, with re- 

gard to the community wherein he is placed. It gives 
tweetuels to his converiation, and a perpetual ſerenity 

to all his thoughts. 3 

Among the many methods which might be made uſe 
| of tor the acquiring of this virtue I thall only mention 
the two following. Firlt of all, a man always 
conſider how much he has more than he wants; and te- 

—_ how much more unhappy he might be than he 
* | 


Fiſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how much 
more he has than he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed 
with the reply which Ariſtippus made to ane who con- 
doled him upon the loſs et a farm. Why,“ faid he, 
© I have three farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſo that 
I ought rather to be afflicted for you than you for me. 
On the contrary, fooliſh men are more apt to conſider 
what they have loſt than what they poſſeſs? and to fix 
their eyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, 
rather than on thote who are under greater difficulties. 
All the real pleatures and conveniences of life lie in a 
| narrow compaſs; but it is the humour cf mankind to be 

always Juoking forward, and ftraining after one who 
has got the ſtart of them in wealth and honaur. For 
this reaſon, as there are none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want; there are few rich 
men in any of the politer nations but among the middle 
ort of people, who keep their wiſhes within their for- 
tunes, and have more wealth than they know how to 
enjoy. Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of ſplen 
did poverty, and are perpetually wanting, becauſe inſtead 
of acquie:cing in che 9 pleaſures of life, they cnaca- 
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vour to outvy one another in ſhadows and appearanees, | 


Mien of ſenſe have at all times beheld with a great deal 

of mirth this ſilly game that is playing over their heads, 
and, by contracting their deſires, enjoy all that ſecret 
fatisfaction which others are always in queſt of. The 


truth is, this ridiculous chace attcr imaginary pleaſures | 


canno! be tufficiently expoſed, as it is the great fource 
of thole evils which generally undo a nation. Let 
man's eſtate be what it will, he is a poor man if he does 
not live within it, and naturally ſets himſelf to- ſale to 
any one that can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
| ow the death of tis brother, _ had So — 
e, was offered a great ſum of money by the Ri 
of __ he thanked him for his kindneſs, but 
him he had already more by half than he knew what to 
do with. In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and 
luxury to poverty; or to give the thought a more agret- 


able turn, content is natural wealth,” ſays Socrates; | 


to which I ſhall add, © luxury is artificial vw # 
m_ therefore recommend to the — 3" thoſe 

are always aiming after {i imaginary 
a——— — a4 trouble of contracting 


their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the philoſopher; | 


namely, that no man has fo much care, as he who en- 
deavours after the moſt happineſs.” | 


provided with the means to make themſelves ealy; | 


this regards ſuch as actually lie under. ſome preſſure or 
misfortune. Thete may receive great alleviation from 
ſuch a compariſon as the unhappy perſon may make 
between himſelf and others, or between the misfortune 
_ which he ſuffers, and greater misfortunes which might 
have bet llen him. 2 

T like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, told the 
ſtanders-by, it was a great mercy that it was not hs 
neck. To which, ſince I am got into quotations, gwe 
me leave to add the faying of an old phaloſopher, wha 
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| cher having invited ſome of his friends to dine with him, 


was ruffle} by his wife that came into the room in a 
paſſion, and threw down the table that ſtood before them; 


| + every one ſays he, © has his calamity, and he is a 
| © happy man that has no greater than this.” We find 


m inſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the life of Doctor 
Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of diſtem when 
he had the gout upon Go be wed to t God 
that it was not the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, 
that he had not botk theſe diſtempers on him at the 

I cannot conclude this efſay without obſerving that 
there was never any ſyſtem beſte that of chriſtianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man 


evil befals us is derived to us by a fatal neceſſity, to 


which the gods themſclves are fubjeR ; while others very 
vel 


y tel] the man who is miſerable, that it is necei- 
Rey he thoubd be fo to kerp up the hnemany — 
rerie, aml that the &heme of providence would be trou- 
bled and perverted were he otherwiſe. Theſe, and the 
like conſiderations rather filence than fatisfy a man. 


They may ſhew him that his di. content is unreaſonable, 


but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it. They ra- 
ther give deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a man 
might reply to one of theſe comforters, as Auguſtus did 
to his friend who adviſed him not to grieve for the death 
of a perſon whom he loved, becauſe his grief could not 
fetch him again: © it is for that very reaſon, ſaid the 
emperor, * that I grieve.” | * 
On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It preſcribes to a very mitcrable man 
the means of bettering his condition; nay, it ſhews him 


that the bearing of his affliftions as he ought to do will 


G 3 naturally 
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naturally end in the removal of them: It makes him 


here becauſe it can make him hereafter. 
U the whole, a contented mind 1s the | 
bleſſing à man can enjoy in this world; and if in the 


preſent life bis happineſs ariſes from the fubduing of k 


ires, it will ariſe in the next from the gratification | 


of them. 
a * d ; 


No. DLXXV. MONDAY, AUGUST :. 


No room is left for death. — | 


dition if there is?” Man is a creature deſigned for 
two different ſtates of being, or rather, for two diſk. 
rent lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tranhent ; his ſe- 


cond permanent and laſting. The queſtion we are all | 
concerned in is this, in which of thoſe two lives is our | 
chief intereſt to make ourſelves happy ? or in other words, | 
whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the | 


Pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 


and precarious, and at its utmoſt length of a very incon- | 


fiderable duration ; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 


of a life which is fixed and ſettled, and will never end? | 


Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, 
knows very well which fic of it he wage to 
. But however right we are in theory, it is plain 
ice we adhere to the wrong fide of the queſtion. 
e make proviſions for this life, as though it were 
never to have a beginning. bf 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger to 
human nature, accidently alight upon the earth, and 


take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would his notions | 


Nec morti eſſe locum Vin, 


an aged hermit go | 
by him barefoot, father, ſays he, you are ina | 
very miſerable condition if there is not another world. 

_ © True, fon,” faid the hermit, © but what is thy con- 
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of beings made for quite different ends and purpoſes than 
what we really ne} diet cat he haggice that we wane 

in this world to get richesand honours? Would 
not he think that it was our duty to toil after wealth, 
and ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he believe we 


_ were forbidden pony by by threats of eternal puniſhment, 


and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures under pain of dam- 


nation? He would certainly imagine that we were in- 


fenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe 
which are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, accord- 
ng to ſuch an imagination, he muſt conclude that we 
xe a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in the uni- 
verſe ; that we are conſtant to our duty; and that we 
kep 3 eady eye on the end for which we were ſent 
her. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he 


kent that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in this 


world above threeſcore and ten years; and that the great- 


eſt part of this fall ſhort even of that age ? 
eee horror and admiration, when 


be ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay out 


all their endeavours for this life, which ſcarce deſerves 


the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhould know 


that this ſet —— we ws. exiſt to all eternity in 
another life, for which they make no preparation? No- 
thing can be a — — reaſon, than that 
828 7 24 _ 
perpetuall in providing 
2 life KE to 
make proviſion for that, which after many myriads of 
years will be ll new, and ſtill beginning; elpecially 
when we conſider that our endeayours for making our- 
ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe 
we place our happineſs in, may after all prove unſucceſs- 
ful; whereas if we conſtantly tly and fincerely endeavour to 
make ourſelves happ ke te we are ſure that 
eur endeavours wi fucceed, aud that we ſhall vt be dif- 


The 


appointed of our hope. 
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The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the ſchook | 


men. Suppoting the whole body of the earth were 2 
great ball or mats of the fineſt ſand, and that a fingke 
grain or particle of this fand thould be annihilated every 
thoutand years. Suppolirg then that you had it in 
your choice to be happy all the while this prodigious 
mais of fand was conluming by this flow method till 
there was not a grain ot it left, on condition you were 
to be miſerable for ever after; or ſuppoting that you 


might be happy for every after, on condition you would | 


be miſerable till the whole mals of fand were taus anni- 


hilated at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand years: which | 


of thete two cafes would you make your choice? 


It mutt be confeſſed in this cate, fo many thouſands | 


of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unite 
dues to the greateſt number which you can put toge- 
ther in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the tuppoled 
heap. Reaton therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better part in this 
chuice. However, as I have before intimated, our rea. 
fon might in ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, 
as to diſpole tome perſons to fink under the conſideratien 
of the great length of the firſt part of this duration, 
and of the great diſtance of that {-cond duration, which 
is to ſuccced it. The mind, I fay, might give itſelf up 
to that happineſs which is at hand, conſidering that it 
is ſo very ncar, and that it would laſt fo very long. 
But when the choice we actually have before us is this, 
whether we will chooſe to be happy for the {pace ef only 
threeicore and ten, nay, perhaps for only twenty or 
ten years, I might tay of only a day or an hour, and 
milcrable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miterable 
tor this ſhort term of ycars, and happy for a whole eter- 
nity; what words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and 
want ot conũdleration which in ſuch a caſe makes 2 
wrong choice? | 


(what ſeldom happens) that 2 ccurſe of virtue makes 
| — 


L here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing | 
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245 but if we ſuppoſe (as it gene- 
) that virtue would make us more happy 
K courſe of vice; how can 
we on ciently admire the ſtupidity or madueſs of thoſe 
perſons who are capable of making fo abſurd a choice? 
* wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only 
it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and 
ceerfully facrifice the pleaſurcs of a few years to thoſe 
of an eternity. 


"No. DLXXVI. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Nitor in adverſum; nec me. qui cætera, vincit . 
Impetus; & rapido contrarius evehor orbi. Ovin., 


I ſteer againſt their motions, nor am I 5 
Bren back by all the cuerent of the Ry. AppisowNs. 


ba REMEMBER 2 young man of very lively parts 


of a ſprightly turn in converſation 
one fault, which was an inordinate deſire of a 


| faſhionable. ch was an inondinate dec of appearing 


y into mauy diſtempers. He never went to bed 
ts 6 as hen by woos 
— flies N then knock - 
ed down by a conſtable, to ſignaliae his vivacity. He 
I before he was one 
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when it is laudable, and when it is vicious. In the ſuſ 
place, every man of tenſe will agree with me, that ſingu- 
lrity is laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, 


it adhercs to the diftates of contcience, morality, and | 


honour. In theie cates we ought 10 conlider, that it is 
not cuttom, but duty, which is the rule of at ĩon; and 


that we ſhould be only lo far ſociable, as we are reaſun- 


able creatures. Truth is never the leſs fo, for not being 


attended to: and it is the nature of actions, not the | 


number of actors, by which we ought to regulate our 
behaviour. Singularity in concerns of this Kind is to 
be looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man leave 


the ipecies only as he toars above it. What greater in- 


ſtance can there be of a weak and puſillanimous temper, 
than for a man to pats his whole li. e in oppoſition to his 
own ſentiments? or not to dare to be what he thinks he 
ought to be? | 


Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it makes | 


men act yc:rary to rraſon, or when it puts them upon 
diſtinguiſhing themiclves by trifles. As for the firit of 
theſe, who are ſingular in any thing that is irreligiou, 
unmoral, or duthonovrable, I believe every one will 
eaüly give them up. I ſhall theretore ſpeak of theke 
only wao are remarkable for their bngularity in things 


ot no importance, as in dreſs, behaviour, converiation, | 
and all the little intercourſes of life. In thele calrs there | 


is a certain deference due to cuitoin z and notwithitand 
ing there may be a colour of reaton to deviate from the 
multitude in ſome particulars, a man ought to lacrifice 
his private inclin«tions and opinion, to the practice d 


the public. It mult be conteiſed that good leuſe aum 


makes a humouritt ; but then it unqalifics him for being 
of any moment in the world, and renders him ridiculous 
to pertons of a much julerior underſtanding, 


I have heard of a gentleman in the north of England, | 
who was a remarkable inttance of this fooliſh tingul» | 
rity. He had laid it down as a rule within hünſclt, 0 


act in the moſt indifferrent parts of lite according to the 


molt abitracted notiens of reaſon and good ener, without | 


any regard to tathion or cxampic. This humour broke 
| e — 
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out at firſt in many little oddneſſes: he had never any 
tated hours for his dinner, ſupper or ſleep; becauſe ſaid 
he, we ought to attend the calls of nature, aud nct 


' ſet our appetites to our meals, but bring our meals to 


cur appetites. In his converſation with country gen- 
2 not make uſe of a phraſe * 
not ſtrictly true: he never told any of them, that he was 
his humble fervant, but that he was his well-wiſher ; 
and would rather be called a malecontent, then drink 
the king's health when he was not a-dry. He would 
thruſt his head out of his chamber-window every morn. 
ing, and after having gaped for freſh air about half an 
hour, repeat fifty veries as loud as he could bawl them 
for the benefit of his lungs ; to which end he generally 
took them out of Homer? the Greek tongue, eſpecially 
in that author, being more deep and ſonorous, and more 
conducive to expectorat ion, than any other. He had 
many other particularities, for which he gave ſound and 

ill grew upon 
im, he choſe to wear a turban inſtead of a periwig ; 
concluding very juſtly, that a bandage of clean linen 
about his head was much more wholeſome, as well as 
cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is foiled with 
frequent perſpirations. He afterwards judiciouſly ob- 


| kerved, that the many ligatures in our Engliſh drets muſt 


naturally check the circulation of the blood ; for which 


| reaſon, he made his breeches and his doublet of one 
| continued piece of cloth, after the manner of the Hut- 


fars. In ſhort, by following the pure dictates of reaſon, 
he at length departed ſo much from the reſt of his coun- 
trymen, and indeed from his whole ſpecies, that his 


| friends would have clapped him into bedlam, and have 


begged his eſtate; but the judge being informed that he 
did no harm, contented himſelf with iſſuing out a com- 
mithon of lunacy againſt him, and putting his eſtate 


| into the hands of proper guardians. 


The fate of this Philolopher puts me in mind of a 


remark in Moniicur Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead. 


© The ambitious and the covetous” ſays he are mad- 


men to all intents and purpoles as much as thoſe who 
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are ſhut up in dark rooms; but they have the good 
© luck to have numbers on their fide ; whereas the freny 
© of one who is given up for a lunatic, is a frenzy hon 
© d'ceuvre;” that is, in other words, ſomething which | 
is ſingular in its K ind, and does not fall in with the mad. 
neſs of a multitude. | | 

The ſubject of this eſſay was occaſioned by a letter 
which I received not long ſince, and which, for want d 
room at preſent, I ſhall inſert in my next paper. 


No. DLXXVII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Hoc tolerabile, ſi non | 


EE 


moſt people of making 
writings and conver- | 
to perſuade myſelf 
f 1 * 
in perſon, 1 
juttly with vanity, — thall 
my name; as alſo, becauſe what I ſhall write 
fay the beſt, redound to praiſe; but is 
__ | prejud 
2 8 
ve lived for laſt in 
0 © years laſt paſt altogether 
© mine, for 


© town, invited me to 
« at his houſe | paſs part 
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tion, and found a very hearty welcome. My friend, 
« an honeſt plain a be qualified to — away 
6 his time without the reliefs of buſineſs, has grafted the 
« farmer upon the gentleman, and brought himſelf to 
« ſubmit even to the ſervile parts of that 

« ſuch as inſpecting his plough, and the like. This 
« neceſſarily takes up ſome of his hours every day; and 
« 23 I have no reliſh for ſuch diverſions, I uſed at theſe 
© times to retire either to my chamber, or a ſhady walk 
© near the houſe, and entertain myſelf with ſome agree- 
© able author. Now you muſt „Mr. Spectator, 


A tut when [I read, eſpecially if it be poetry, it is very 
ul with me, when I meet with any paſſage o 


or ex- 
«© prefſion which ſtrikes me much, to pronounce it aloud 
© with that tone of the voice, which I think agreeable to 


a e ſentiments there expreſſed; and to this I gene- 


© ally add ſome motion or action of the body. It was 


© not long before I was obſerved by ſome of the family 


© in one of theſe heroic fits, who thereupon received im- 
* preſſions very much to my diſadvantage, This how- 


' | * ever I did not foon diſcover, nor ſhould have done 
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© probably, had it not been for the following accident, 


I had one day ſhut myſelf up in my chamber, and was 


ver engaged in the ſecond buok of Milton's 
A . 1 to and fro with the bouk 


in my hand, and, to ſpeak the truth, I fear I made 


c 
2 1 i 


— — On a ſudden open fly, 7 
— * 2 and jarring ſound, 

' infernal doors, and an their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, &&. 


i great tranſport threw open the door of my cham- 


2 ber, and found the greateſt part of the family ttandi 
don the outſide in a very great 1 
* no leſs confuſion, and begged pardon for having diſ- 


_ © turbed them; addreſſing myſelf particularly to com- 
© fort one of the children, who received an unlucky fall 


H in 
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© in this action, while he was too intently ſurveying ny 


« mcditations through the key-hule. To be thort after 


© this adventure I caſily oblerve:l that great part of the | 


« family, eipecially the women and children, looked 


© upon me with ſome apprrhenſions of fear; and my friend | 


* himlelf, though he ſtill continues his civilities to me, 
© did not ſeem altogether eaſy: I took notice, that the 
© butler was never after this accident ordered to leave 
© the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add to this, 
© that I frequently overheard the ſervants mention me 
hy the name of the crazed gentleman, the gentleman z 


© little touched, the mad Londoner, and the like. This 


© made me think it high time for me to ſhift my qux- 
ters, which I reſolved to do the firſt handſome oppor- 
© tunity; and was confirmed in this reſolution by z 
young lady in the n:ighbourhood who frequently viit- 


* ed us, and who one day, after having keard all the | 
© finethings I was able to lay, was pleaſed with a ſcorutul 


© {iniſe to bid me go to ileep. 


The fuſt minute I got to my lodgings in town Ie} 


© pen to to defir: your opinion, whether, upon 
© the evidence before you, I am mad or not. I cn 
© bring certificates that I behave myſelf ſoberly be- 
© fore company, and I hope there is at leaſt ſome merit 


„in withdrawing to be mail. Look you, Sir, I mn | 


© contented to be eſtecmed a little touched, as they 


© phraſe it, but ſhould be ſorry to be madder than ny | 


© neighbours; therefore, pray let me be as much in my 
© ſenles as you cm afford. I know I could bring your- 
fel as an inſtance of a man who has confeſſed talkug 
© to himielf; but yours is a particular cafe and cannot 
« juſtify me, who have not kept ſilence any part of mp 


© life. What if I ſhould own mylelf in love? You | 


© know lovers are always allowed the comfort of folils- 
© quy. But I wiil ſay no more upon this 
© tubjeRt, becaute I have long fince cbicrved, the ready 
way to be thought mad is to content! that you are vat 


« fo as we generally conclude that man drunk, wis | 
takes pains to be thought ſober. I will therefore lea 


mylelt to your determination; but am the more de- 


« ſow 
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grous to be thought in my lenſes, that it may be no 


: diſcredit to you waen I aſſure you that I have always 


bern very much 
© Your admirer. 
« P.S. If I muſt be mad I deſire the young lady may 
believe it is for her.” 


The humble petition of John a Nokes and John a Stiles. 


« Sheweth, 
HA your petitioners have had cauſes depending 
« + in Weſtminſter- hall above five hundred years, and 
that we deſpair of ever ſeeing them brought to an ĩiſue; 
« that your petitioners have not been involved in thete 
lau- ſuits out of any litigious temper of their own, but 


| « by the inſtigation of contentious perſons; that the 


« young lawyers in our inns of court are continually 
letting us together by the ears, and think they do 
« usno hurt, becauſe they plead for us without a fee; 
« that many of the gentlemen of the robe have no other 

« Clients in the world beſides us two; that when they 
« have nothing elle to do, they make ns plaintiffs and 
c detendants, though they were never retained by any of 


| us; that they traduce, condemn or acquit us, without 


« any manner of regard to our reputatiens and 


| « names in the world. Your petitiuuers therefore (being 


e thercunto cncauraged by the tavourable reception 
« witch you lately gave to our kiniman Blank) do hum- 

« bly pray that you will put an end to the controverties 
which have been ſo lung depending between us your 


| « laid petitioners, and that our enmity may not endure 


from generation to gruteration; it being our reſolu- 
* tam tw ive herraier as it becometh nay 6 
( dupoũtions. | 

And your petitioners (as in duty bound) ſhall cver 
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que feris humana i in corpora tranſit, 
Inque feras Noſter 


Th' unbodied ſpirit flie.— 
288 where it lights in man or beaſt. 


Dzvoan, | 


E has been ver reaſon, on ſeveral ac- 
] counts for the * 4 pon r to —— at ſet. 


tling what it was that might be ſaid to compole perſonal 


identity. 


fon properly Sanifies > thanking intelligent being tha 


has reaſon and reflexion, and can conſider itſelf as itflf; | 
concludes that it is conſciouſneſs alone, and not an iden- 


tity of tubſtance, which makes this - perſonal identity 
of ſameneſs. Had I the fame conſciouſneſs (ſays that 
author) that I ſaw the ark and Noah's flood, as that! 
ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt winter; or u 
that I now write; I could no more doubt that I whs 


write this now, that ſaw the Thames overflow laſt wiz | 


I was mightily pleaſed with a ftory in ſome meakur | 


applicable to this — philoſophy, which I read the 


other day in the er vey | 


well tranſlated by Mr. Philips: and with an 
whereof I ſhall here preſent my readers. 

I ſhall only premile that theſe ſtories are writ after the 
eaſtern manner, but ſomewhat more correct. 


* Fadlallah, a prince of great virtues, ſucceeded bs | 
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| « reigned over his faithful ſubjects for ſome time, and 
a lived in great happineſs with his beauteous contort 


© queen Zemrende, when there appeared at his court a 
« roung Derviie of ſo lively and entertaining a turn of 
vit, as won upon the aſfections of every one he con- 
« yerled with. His reputation grew ſo faſt every day, 
« that it at laſt raiſed a curioſity in the prince himielt to 
« fee and talk with him. He did fo, and far from find- 
© ing that common fame had flattered him, he was ſoon 
© convinced that every thing lie had heard of him fell 
« ſhoxt of the truth. | 

6 Fadlallah immediately loſt all manner of reliſh for 
© the converſation of other men; and as he was every 
day more and more ſatisfied of the abilities of this 
© ranger, offered him the firſt poſts in his kingdom. 
© The young Derviſe, after having thanked him with a 
© very fingular modeſty, defircd to be excuſed, as having 
© made a vow never to accept of any employment, and 
« preferring a free and independent tate ot lite to all 
other conditions. | 

»The king was infinitely charmed with ſo great an 
© example of moderation; and though he could not get 
+ him to engage in a life of buſineſs, made hun however 
* is chief companion and firſt favourite. 

© As they were one day hunting together, and hap- 
« pened to be ſcparated from the rett of the company, 
© the Derviſe entertained Fa. llallab with an account of 
© is travels and adventures. After haviag related to 
© kim ſeveral eurioſities which he had teen in the Indics, 
«* It was in this place, ſays he, that I centracted an 
4 acquaintance with an od Brachman, who was (killed 


| © in the moſt hidden powers of nature: he died within 


© my arms, and with his parting breath communicated . 
to me one of the moſt valuable of his fecrets en con- 


dition I ſhould never reveal it to 2ny man.” The 


king immediately reflecting on his young favourite's 
* having refuſed the late offers of greatnets he had made 
© him, told him he preſumed it was the pcwer of mak ing 
gold. No, Sir,“ ſo id the Dervitſe, © it is fomewhat 
* more wonderful than that; it is the power of re · ani- 
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| * mating a dead! body, by flinging my own foul iny 


© While he was doe came bounding 
wer IS £14 6 ee | 
© her through the heart; telling the Derviſe, that a fair 


FF The | 


that of the 
hi and after ha layed ſev fome 
m, er hav eral wanten 
»_ le gp at the fame inſtant 
« the body of the Dervile recovered its life. They 
0 —— nitely pleaſed at fo —_— 

C con bis friend every thing t 
„ The Derviſe at 
© ſome ſexuple of violating his. promiſe to thi 
* Brachman ; but told him at laſt that he found he 

* conceal nothing from ſo excellent a prin 
having obliged him therefore by an _— to f 
© he taught him to repeat two iſtic 1 
« nouucing of which the whole ſecret c 


pl 


l 


1 


2 
Lg 
-- 
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© king impatient to try the experiment, | — | 
repeated them as he had been taught, and in an mitant 
found himſelf in the body of the doe. He had but lit. | 
« tle time to contemplate himſelf in this new being; for 
the treacherous Derviſe ſhooting his own — Ban into the 
« royal corps, and bending the prince's own | again | 
Dr had not the 
© king, who perceived his intent, fled Fwiftly to the 


« woods. f 
The Derviſe, now triumphant in his 
turned to Mouſel, and filled the throne 
« unhappy Fadlallah. | 
| : The iſt thing he took care: of in 
_ © himlelf in the r 
© was to iſſue out a proclamation, order! 

© to deſtroy all the deer. in the realm. 

« periſhed among the reſt, had he not avoided * 
* tucrs by rc-animating the body of a nicht 


il E 
— 5 LF 
1 1 


_ *the marks of an impotent rage, it 
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 «e window. He had the mortification to ſce that inſtead 
| « of being pitied, he only moved the mi of his prin- 


« ceſs, and of a young female flave who was with her. 
« He continued however to ſerenade her every morning, 


Ee 


al 
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t him with his bill, beat his wings, 


&y 
thi 


rival and the queen new matter for their diverſion. 
* Zemroude was likewiſe fond of a little 
* which ſhe kept in her apartment, and which one 


5 
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© The king immediately found himſelf inclined toquit | 


the ſhape of a nigitingale, and enliven this new body. 

© He did fo, and the next morning Zemroude ſaw het 
favourite hird lie dead in the cage. It is impoſſible 
© to expreſs her grief on this occ.fiun, and when ſhe 


© called to mind all its little actions, which even ay. 


« peared to have ſomewhat in them like reaſon, ſhe wa 
« inconſolable for her loſs. | 

Her women immediatelyſent for the Derviſe to come 
© and comfort her, who after having in vain 


© to her the weakneſs of 41 at ſuch an acti- 
r repeated complaint; 


dent, touched at laſt by 
« Well, Madam, ſays he, I will exert the utmoſt of my 
_ « art to pleaſe you. Your nightingale ſhall again revive 
* morning and ſerenade you as before. The 

« queen beheld him with a look which eaſily ſhewed ſhe 

s 7 not believe him; when laying himtelf down on 2 
« fopha, he ſhot his ſoul into che nightingale, and Zem- 
s roude was amazed to ſee her bird revive. 

»The king, who was a ipcctator of all that paſſed, 
© lying under the ſhape of a lap-dog, in one corner of the 
© room, immediately recovered his own body, and run- 


© ning to the with the utmoſt indignation, twiſted 


+ off the neck of the falſe nightingale. 


c Zemroude was more than ever amazed and concern- | 


© ed at this ſecond accident, until the king 
her to hear him, related to her his whole adventure. 
The hody of the Derviſe which was found dead in 
the wood, and his «dic for killing all the deer, leit 
her no room to doubt of the truth of it: but the ſtory 
adds, that out of an extreme delicacy (peculiar to the 
oriental ladies) ſhe was ſo highly affiicted at the inno- 
cent adultery in which ſhe had for tome time lived 


6 => a 


« with the Derviſe, that no arguments even from Fadlal- 


« lah himſelf could compoſe her mind. She ſhertly after 
died with grief, begging his pardon with her lf 


breath tor what the moſt rigid juſticc cculd not have 


interpreted as a crime. 
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aers of the ſame kind, which are now in force among 
1 1 that have embraced the reformed 
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The king was fo aſflited with her death, that he 

ift his kingdom to one of his neareſt relations, and 
« paſſed the reit of his days in folitude and retirement. 


* 


No. DLXXIX. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11. 
| — » Odora canum vis. Vine. - 
* the reign of king Charles I. the company of ſta- 
tioners, ak. hands the printing of the Bible 


scommitted by patent, made a very remarkable erratum 
« blunder in one of their editions: for inſtead of © thou 


EF 


kathens which puniſhed this crime with death; 


igion. But becauſe a ſubject of this nature may be 
wo ſerious for my ordinary readers, who are very apt to 
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_ though by reaſon of ſome modern phraſes and other p 
ticulars in it, I can by no means allow it to be gemi 
but rather the production of a modern ſophiſt. | 
It is well know by the learned, that there was a ten 
ple upon mount Etna dedicated to Vulcan, which wa 
guarded by dogs of fo exquitite 2 ſmell, (ſay the hifts. 
rians) that they could diicern whether the perſons who 
came thither were chaſte or otherwite. ty uled ty 
meet and fawn upon ſuch as were chaſte, careſſing then 
as the friends of their maſter Vulcan; but flew at thok 
who were polluted, and never craled barking at then 
till they had driven them trom the temple. 
My manuſcript gives the following account of theſe 


_,__ was probably deſigned as a comment upa | 


© Theſe dogs were given to TNT 
Diana, the goddeſs of hunting and of chaſt! 

* bond thaw aut of fone of her hownde, in wiki 
© had obſerved this natural inſtinct and fagacity. I 


was thought the did it in ſpite to Venus, who, upon 


© her return home, always found her huſband in a good 

or bad humour, 1 

met with from his dogs. They lived in the temple 
« ſeveral years, but were tuch inappiſh curs that they 

« frighted away moſt of the votarics. The women dd 

Sicily made a ſolemn depucation to the prieſt, by which 

they acquainted him, * 


aled his maſti ffa, and at lait compromiſed the matter with 
him, that the offering ſhould always be brought by 


© chorus of young girls, who wete none of them abore | 
© ſeven vears old. It was wendertul (ſays the author) 


to ſre how different the treatment was which the dog 
gave to theſe little m:fſcs, from that which they had 


© ſhewn to their mothers. It is taid that the prince & | 


« Syracuſe, having married a ycung lady, and being 
6 naturally of a f Lou temper, = an interei 
« with the prieſts of this temple, that he ocured 2 


* whelp trom them of this fan: ous breed. The young | 
puppy was very troublciome to the fair N fir 


ing to the reception which the | 


they would not come up ts | 
« the temple with their annual offerings unleis he muz- | 
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e inforuch that ſhe ſolicited her huſband to ſend him 
t away but the good maa cut her thort with the ol.l 
« Sicilian proverb, © love me, love my dog. From 
« which time ſhe lived very peaceably with both of them. 
« The ladies of —_— were very much annoyed A yo 
© him, and fever: ion refuſed to 
come to court till he _ C were in- 
© devil ſume of them that defied his fagacity ; but it was 
$ obſerved, though he did not actually bite them, he 
« would growl at them moſt confoundedly. To return 
r after they had lived here in 
« creat repute for y-ars, it ſo happene:l, that as 
© one of the prieſts who had been making a charitable 
© yifit to a widow who lived on the promontory of Lily- 
' © heum, returned home pretty late in the evening, - i 
© dogs flew at him with ſo much fury, that they would 
© have worried him if his brethren had not come in to 
© his aſſiſtance: upon which, ſays my author, the dogs 
© were all of them hanged, as having loſt their original 
t © inſtinſt, 

[ cannot conclude this paper without wiſhing, that we 
| had ſome of this breed of dogs in Great Britain, which 
would certainly do juitice, I ſhould ſay honour, to the 
ladies of our country, and ſhew the world the difference 
between pagan women and thoſe who are inſtructed in 
ſounder principles of virtue and religion. 
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No. DLXXX. FRIDAY, AUGUST 13. 
i verbo audacia detur, | 
Non metuam magni dixiile palatia Cœli. Ov:n. 
This place, the brighteſt manſion of the ſky, 
Plt call the palace of the Deity. Daros. 
8 IX, 


I Conſidered in my two laſt letters that awful and 
* & tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or omnipreteuce 
© ot the divine Being. I have ſhewn that he is equally 
: preſent 
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« preſent in all places throughout the whole extent 


© infiniteſpace. This doctrine is fo agrecable to ren, 


« that we meet with it in the writings of the enlightemi 


« heathens, > | mids ev 6 ns were it not ale. | 


done by other hands. But 1 
* us ces preſent through all the 
« ſpace, there rr. it in which he dase 
* himſclf in a moſt tranſcendent and vifible glory. Thi 
is that place wg is marked out in ſcripture unde 


the different appe Lations of ** paradiſc, the thin | 


44 heaven, the * — of God, and the habitation of hi 


s« glory.” © It is here where the glorified body of ox | 


% Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial hierar. 
« chics, and the —— 4 _— 

« icnted as perpetuall | {ſeat of God with 
+ haleluj inks non — of praiſe. This is that preſence 
s of God which ſome of the divines call his glorious aul 
« others his majeſtatick preſence. He is indeed as eſſen. 
« tially preſent in all other places as in this; but it a 


s here w > ts tie Sl anni and in | 
s the midit of all thoſe ſplendors ndors which can affett the | 


s imagination of created beings. 


s It is very remarkable that this opinion of God Al. | 


ty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered 


Sr 


6 

st the 

E pg pony ong all the nations of the 
s world, whatſoever different notions they entertain d 
« the 


Godhead. It you look into Homer, that is, tle | 
« moſt ancjent of the Greek writers, you fee the & | 


. preme Power ſeated in the heavens, and 
c * wa inferior deitics, among whom the muſes are n- 
reſented as ſinging incellantly about his throne. 


ho does not here ſee the main ſtrokes and outline 


N 3 
« doftrine is | fog. 


« thors, though at the ſame time, like 1 — | 


« yealed truths, daſhed and 2dulterated with a mixture 
« of fables and human inventions. But to paſs over the 
| © notions of the Greeks and Romans, thole moreenlight- 


« ened parts of the pagan world, we find there is icarce 


a people 
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61 people among the late diſcovered nations who are 


Nr hr that heaven is the habi- 
« tation of the divinity Hy wry. 
| "As in Solomon's 3 7 _— 


ſanctorum, in which a 

« the figures of the cherubims, RT into — none but 
« the High- Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
© having made an atonement for the fins of the people; 
: 6 if we conſider the whole creation as one great tem- 


| ' ple there is in it this holy of holies, into which the 


« High-Prieſt of _=  __ m_ * took his 
among angels archangels, made 
= — for the ſins of mankind. * 
ith how much ſkill muſt the throne of God be 
44 With what glorious deſigns is that habita- 
« tion beautified, which is contrived and built by him 
« whoinſpired Hiram with wiſdom ? How great muſt be 
« the majeſty of that place, where the whole art of crea- 
« tion has been employed, and where God has choſen to 


 « ſhew himſelf in the mott magnificient manner? what 
 « muſt be the architecture of Infinite Power under the 
direction of Infinite Wiſdom? A ſpirit cannot buc be 
 « tranſported after an ineffable manner with the ſight of 
© thoſe objects, which were made to affect him by that 


Ne Sanger oo inward frame of a and 
and NT Des 
powers and faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence 
of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful in 
holy writ : “ behold, even to the moon, and it ſhin- 
eth not; the ſtars are not pure in his fight.” 
The li ide fr. nnd old the thetes.of Br Hacks 
we live, are but as weak and ſickly * 
merings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in c | 
r f 
f of this place is tranſcendant beyond 
imagination, ſo x 


vo, 35 y is the extent of it. There 
*1s be t gl 
be that ſpace may reach 2 which God thus appears 


- 
7 


within glory. How 


ir Perfect majeſty, we cannot Th _—— 


+ Though it is not infinite, it may 


I 
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© though not immealurable in itſelf, it may be ſo withr. | 
« gard to any created eye or imagination. If he ha | 


made theſe lower regions of matter fo inconcei 


vide and —_— for the berg X of mari 


e periſhable beings, how X. we fu 


© courts of his houle to be, 3 


« dence in a more e ial manner i ors 
in the fulneſs 5 1 


among 
© company of angels and 1 | 


« fe? 
© This is certain, that our 1 
« raiſed too high, we EE 


« nipotence and Omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted | 


« themſelves, becauſe that thay are able to produce 2 


« ſccne infinitely more great and glorious than what we 


are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible at the con- 
« ſummation of all things, theſe outward apartments of 


nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe beings who in- | 


« habit them, may be taken in and added to that gþ. 
« rious place of which I am hear f 
that mcans made a proper habitation for 
« ar: exempt from mortality, and cleared of — 
fections: for ſo the ſcripture ſeems to intimate when 


it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a new earth; 2 | 


« 4wclleth righteouſneſs. 
* I have only conſidered this glorious place with 


to the ſight and imagination is big 
c : that our other ſenſes b,.., 4. 


likewiſe 
enjoy their higheſt gratifications. E | is nothing 
© which more raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than 
S believe, from 
© the deſcriptions of this place in holy _— that 
© this is one of the entertainments of it. the 
© foul of man can be ſo wonderfully 9 with thoſe 
« ſtrains of muſic, which human art is capable of pro- 
« ducing, how much more will it ber and elevat- 


« ed by "thoſe, in which is exerted the whole power of 
6 2 ! The ſenſes are faculties of the human foul, | 


cannot he | 


; and by | 
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| © Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction of - 
' 6 thele faculties, which we find by experience are inlets 


 * ſometime or other to make our 
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« of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from among thoſe enter- 
« tainments which are to make up our happineſs here- 


| « after? Why ſhould br? Ag og ing and 


« feing will not be gratified with thoſe objects which 
« are moſt agreeable to them, and which they cannot 
mert with in theſe lower regions of nature; objects, 


a which neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can 


« jt enter into the heart of man to conceive? I knew a 


a man in Chriſt (lays 8t. Paul, ſpeaking of himſeli) 


« zhove fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
« cannot tell, or whether out of the body, I canuot 
« tell: God knoweth) fuch a one caught up to the 
« third heaven. And I knew fuch a man (whether in 
„ knoweth) how that he was caught up into Paradile, 


u and heard unſpeakable words, which it is not poſſible 


« for a man to utter. By this is meant that what he 


© heard was fo infinitely different from any thing which 


be had heard in * world, that it was impoſſible 
© toexprels it in ſuch words, as might convey a notion 
* his heavens, 5 | * 
© It is very natural AA in enqui- 
© ries concerning any ign country, where we are 
wy 2 3 | 
© hope to be admitted into this glorious place, it is both 
a laudable and uſeful curioſity, to get what informa- 
+ tioys we can of it, while we make uſe of revelation 
* for our guide. When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be 
+ open to us, we may be ſure that the pleatures and 
© beauties of this place will rr tranicend our pre · 


ent hopes and expectations, and that the glorious ap- 
| * pearance of the throne of God, will rut infinitely 


© heyond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 
might here entertain ourſelves with many other {pe- 


 *culations on this ſubject, from thole ſeveral hints 


} 


* which we find of it in the Holy Scriptures ; as whether 
there may not be different manſions and apartments of 
| * glory, to „ natures; whether as wa 
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© nearer to the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy 
greater manifeſtations of his preſence ; whether there 
gare not ſolemn times and oc s, when all the mul. 


© titude of heaven celebrate the preſence of there Make 


© in more extraordinary forms ot praiſe and adoration; 


© as Adam, though he had continued in. a ſtate of in. | 


_ & nocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
© kept holy the ſabbath day, in a more particular man. 


© ner than any of the other ſeven. Thee, and the like | 


© ſpeculations, we may very innocently indulge, ſo 
© as we TPO 
becoming inhabitants of this delightful place. 

© I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
© on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can employ the mini 


© of man, the —— - a ſubjt | 
© which, if poſſible, me Gm 


© ditations. We have conſidered the Divine Being, a 
© he inhabits infinitude, as he wells among his works, 


© as he is preſent to the mind of man, and as he diſco | 
© vers himſelf in a more glorious manner among the | 


© regions of the bleſt. Such a conſideration ſhould be 
kept awake in us at all times, 3 

II LN reverence. 
© It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
_ © perceptions, and become one with the conſciouſneſi of 


dur own being. Itisnot to be reflected on in coldnels | 


© of phi y. but ought to fink us into the loweſt pro- 


« ſtration before him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, 


* wonderful, and holy. 
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No. DLXXXI. MONDAY, AUGUST 16. 


Sunt bona, ſunt quzdam mediocria, fans onſs ghes | 
| — — lanT, 
Some good, more bad, ſome neither one nor t'other. 
AM at preſent fitting with a of letters before 
| me, Rin received Fg character of 
Spetator ; I have complaints from lovers, ſchemes from 
zrojeRors, ſcandal from ladies, congratulations, com- 
ments, and advice in abundance. 

I have not been thus long an author, to be inſenſible 
of the natural fondneſs every muſt have for their 


| own productions; and I begin to think I have treated 


correſpondents a little too uncivilly in ings ing 
he all ingither as 2 fe, za heing them Fe fo 
vnregarded. I ſhall therefore, for the future, thin 


myielf at leaſt obliged to take ſome notice of ſuch let- 


ters as I receive, and may poſſibly do it at the end of 


every month. 


ln the mean time, I intend my preſent paper as a 

— thoſe which have been already 
me. | 

The public however is not to expect I ſhould let them 


into all my ſecrets; and though I appear abitruſe to 
poſt people, it is fuſficient if 1 am underſtood by my 


particular correſpondents. 

My well-wiſher Jan Nath is very arch, but not quite 
enough ſo to appear in print. | 

Philadelphus will, in a little time, fee his query fully 
an{wered by a treatiſe which is now in the preis. 

It was very unproper at that time to comply with 


Mr. G. 


Nliis Kitty muſt excuſe me. 
The gentleman who ſent me a copy of verſes on his 


| miſtrefs's dancing, is I believe too thoroughly in love to 


ccmpole correctly. 
I have tœo great a reſpe& for both the univerſities to 


| Fraile one at the expence of the other. 


I 3 Tom 
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Tom Nimble is a very honeſt fellow, and I dem | 


him to preſent my humble ſervice to his couſin Fig 


I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. - 
I may in due time animadvert on the caſe of Grace 
Grumble. | 
The petition of P. S. granted. 
That of Sarah Lower, refuſed. 
The papers of A. F. are returned. 
I thank Ariſfippus for his kind invitation. 
My friend at #oodffock is a bold man, to undertake 
for all within ten miles of hun. | 
I am afraid the entertainment of Tam Turnover will 
hardly be reliſhed by the good cities of London and 
Weſtminſter. 
I muſt conſider farther of it, before I indulge JF. F, 
in thofe freedoms he takes with the ladies i 


I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman, who ſent 
an ode on the ſubject of the late Spectator, and ſhall 
ms icular notice of his laſt letter. a! 


When the lady 


r fuch a wife as he 
deſcribes, has I am afraid too great an opinion of my 
Ikill. | | 


man, but a little too prolix in 
Conſtantius himſelf muſt be the beſt judge in the affair 


he mentions. 


The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 


 Aretbuſa and her friend may hear farther from me. | 


Celia is a little too haſty. 
Harriet is a good girl, but muſt not curtſey to folks 
ſhe does not know. 


I muſt ingeniouſly confeſs my friend Samſon Bentitaff | 
has quite puzzled me, ard writ me a long letter which | 


L cannot comprehend one word of, | 


ES 
ET 


Philanthropos is, 1 dare fay, a very well-meaning | 
in his tions. 


. 


4 c a . 


E 
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clas muſt alſo explain what he means by his 


| think it beneath dignity, to con- 
Aae e of the backed dunmicy, 
© kgs + oy <-— be 
| the diſcovery of the longitude. | 
1 — how to conclude this paper better, than 
rr 
nnr 
[ have received from my correſpondents of either ſc: 


of bg oy to Ss 
© Had that | Was, 
— . he would not have 


cher company, you could never, with all your loqua- 


humour and ſenſe. I 
© more finiſh than I can ſufficiently admire the dear ori- 
+ ginal. I am | : | 
| | © Your moſt affeftionate brother, 

_ © CONSTANTIO SPEC.” 


„„ 
«TWILL you reſolve me 
1 in 3 Pray what's the reaſon that 
© while you only talk now upon Wedneſdays, Fridays, 
© nd Mondays, you pretend to be a greater tatler than 
© when you yon rey yas you AA EW >? 
© If this be out ur taci | 
your piunging yo rang bend 


0 If you will be enough for me, 
+ AMANDA LQVELENGTH.*' 
WEDNESDAY, 
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Nos DLXXXIT. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 
Scribendi Cacocthes | Juy, 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. Cn. Darts. 


HERE is a certain diſtemper, which is menticn- 

ed neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to he 

met with in the London Diſpenſatory. Juvenal, in the 
motto of my paper, terms it a cacoethes ; which is a 
hard word for a diſeaſe called in plain Engliſh, © The 
_ © itch of writing. This caccethes is as epidemical a 


the ſmall-pox, there being very few who are not ſeized | 
with it ſome time or other in their lives. There u, 


however, this difference in theſe two diſtempers, that 
the firit, after having indiſpoſed you for a time, newer 
returns again; whereas this I am ſpeaking of, when it 
is once got into the blood, ſeldom comes out ot it. 
lacs Britiſh _ is very much afflicted with this m- 

„and though very many remedies have been applied 
ro perſons infected wah 2. fo of them have ever pre- 
vil iucceisiul. Some have been cauterized with ſatires 
and lampocns, but have received little or no bent 
from them ; others have had their heads faſtened for an 
hour tcgether between a cleft board, which is made ule 


of as a cure for the diſeaſe when it appears in its greatelt | 


malignity. There is indeed one kind of this malady 
which has been ſometimes removed, like the biting ot 
tarantula, with the ſound of a muſical inſtrument, which 
is commonly known by the name of a cat-call. ' Butit 
you have a patient of this kind under your care, yu 


may affure yourſelf there is no other way of recovering | 


him effectually, but by ferbidding him the ule of pen, 
tm. * 
But to drop the allegory before J have tired it wut, 


there is no ſpccies of ſcribblers more offenſive, and nue 


incurable, than ycur periodical writers, whoſe warks . 
turn upon the public on certain days and at ſtated tum: 


We have not inc cunſolation in the perutal of the a 
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| thors, which we find at the reading of all others, namely, 
that we are ſure if we have but patience we may come to 


the end of their labours. I have often admired an hu- 


morous ſaying of Diogenes, wha reading a dull author 
to ſeveral of his friends, when every one began to be tired, 
finding he was almoſt came to a blank leaf at the end of 
in cried, © Courage, lads, I fee land. On the contrary, 
our progreſs through that kind of writers I am now ſpeak · 
ing of is never at at end. One day makes work for ano- 
ther, we do not know when to iſe ourſelves reſt. 

It is a melancholy thing to conſider, that the art of 


ice and ignorance through 


' people, inſtead of conveying to them truth and know- 


[ was lately reading 


ger 5 

that ſcatter light, as others do darkneſs. I could men- 
COINS: Er RE 
magnitude point out a gentlemen, | 
nur been dull in conſort, and may be looked upon as 2 
| Grk conſtellation. The nation has been a great while 
benighted with ſeveral of theſe antiluminaries. I ſuffer- 


FRIDAY, 
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No. DLXXXIIT. FRIDAY, AUGUST 20. 


Ipſe thymum pinoſque ferens de montibus altis, 
Tea ferat late circum, cui talia cure: 


Ipſe labore manum duro teret ; ipſe feraces - | 


Figat humo plantas, & amicos irriget imbres. Vin, 


With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 
For ſlips of pines, may — the mountain trees; 
And with wild thyme and fav'ry plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ake with pain; 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 
And with refreſhing waters drench the ground. 


Duvpuy, 


VERY fiation of life has Snties which ee pra 

to it. Thoſe who are determined by 1 
any — kind of buſineſs, are indeed more 
than thoſe who axe determined by neceſſity, but 
are under an equal obligation of on em 


which may be either uieful to Ives or — 
to others: no one of the ſons of Adam ought to think | 


himſelf exempt from that labour and induſtry which 
e and in him to all his 
poſterity. Thoſe to whom birth or tortune may ſeem to 
„ IN: ts 6 ought to find out 
ſome calling or profeſſion for that they may 
not lie as a rn on the ſpecies, and be the only uſkb 
_—_ 1 their buſy hows 
in 

apply t lves wholly to the chace, or to ſome other 
diwerſion which they find in the fields and woods. This 
gave occaſion to one of cur moſt eminent Engliſh writer 
ro ent every one of them as lying under a kind of 
curie pronounced to them in the words of Goliah, *I 
« will give thee to the fowls of the air, and to the beaſts 
« jn the field. . 

Though exerciſes of this kind, when indulged with 
moderation, may have a good influence both on the mind 


and body, the 4a attcrds many other amulements of 


A more noble 


Ir 


a Dn 


-þ 
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deed 
— 
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lates as a amuſement, but as it is à kind of 
_ krtuous employment, and may therefore beinculcated by 
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you | 
undertaking of the like nature, it im- 
decays upon your hands ; ſee it brought 

toits utmoſt point of perfection, = fre chan ve 


noral motives; particularly from the love which we ought 
Þ hare for our country, and the regard which we ought 
| | —y 
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to hear to our poſterity. As for the firſt, I need 
mention what is frequently obſerved by others, that th 
increaſe of foreſt-trees does by no means bear a 
tion 3 the / them, inſomuchi that i = 2 fow 

nation at 2 loſs to fu ply itſelf with 
tender — the fleets of England. 1 know 
when a man talks of ity in matters of this nature, 


he is looked upon with an eye of ridicule by the cunning 
and ſelſiſn part of mankind. Moſt are of the hy. 
mour of an old fellow of a college, who, when he wa 


by the ſociety to come into ſomething that 
might redound to the of _ 3 
very peeviſh ; we are always doing, ſays — 
68 F 
« thing for us. 

But I think men are inexcuſable, who fail in a duty 
af this nature, ſince it is ſo eaſily diſcharged. When 
a man conſiders that the putting a few twigs into the 
ground, is doing good to one who will make his 

ance in the world about fifty years hence, or that he is 
| making one of his own deſcendants eaiy or rich, 
fo inoenfderable an expence, if he finds himiclf and 


to it, he mutt conclude that he has a poor and baſe | 
ms void of all generous principles and love to m.. 


yp 0 ion 
enforce what I have here ſaid. 


are naturally diſpoſed to do good in the world, and be | 


come beneficial to-mankind, complain within themſelves 
that have nat talents for it. This therefore wa 
good o which i ſuited to the meaneſt 

and which may be performed by multitudes, who have 


not abilities to deſerve well of their country and to re- | 
thod. It is the phraſe of a friend of mine, when any 


uſeful. country neighbour dies, that may trace 
« him: which I r 


ue the death of an honeſt huſbandman, who hath lf tie . 


— —— 
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Upon the foregoing conſiderations, I can ſcarce for- 
bear repreſenting the ſubject of this paper as 2 kind of 
moral virtue : which, as I have already ſhewn, recom- 
mends itſelf likewiſe by the pleaſure that attends it. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that this is none of thoſe turbulent 
pleaſures which is apt to gratify a man in the heats of 
youth ; but if it be not ſo tumultuous, it is more laſt- 
ing. Nothing can be more delightful than to entertain 
ourſelves with proſpects of our own making, and to 
walk under thoſe ſhades which our own induſtry has rait- 
ed. Amuſements of this nature compole the mind, and 
are 
| of man, beſides they naturally engender good 
„ and diſpoſe us to laudable contemplarions. 
Many of the old philoſophers paſſed away the greateſt 
of their lives among their gardens. Epicurus 
himſelf could not think ſenſual pleaſure attainable in any 
other ſcene. E reader who is acquainted with Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and the greateſt genius's of all an- 
tiquity, knows very well with how much rapture they 
have ſpoken on this ſubject ; and that Virgil in particu- 
lar has written a whole book on the art of Ng. 
This art ſcems to have been more efpecially ted 
to the nature of man in his primeval ſtate, 28 
life enough to ſee his productions flouriſh in their utmoſt 
beauty, and gradually decay with him. One who lived 
befure the flood might have ſeen a wood of the tafleſt 


| oaks in the acorn. only mention this particular, 
in order to introduce, in my next paper, ale hich 
I have found among the accounts of China, which 
may be looked upon as an antediluvian novel. 


BB RESRAAFF TAP wBRS TRAILS TOO EET L_Corg uy 
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No. DLXXXIV. MONDAY, AUGUST, 24. 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, lycori, | 

Hic nemus, hic toto tecum conſumerer zxvooe Vine, 
Come ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground: 
Here I cou'd live, aud love, and die with only you. 


Dayoan, | 


of Zilpah, rr 


the learned think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly | 


beautiful, and when ſhe was but a girl of threeſcore 
and ten years of age, received the addreſſes of ſeveral 
who made love to her. 3 gt two brothers, 
Harpath and Shalum. Harpath, being the firit-bom, 
was maſter of that fruitful region which lies at the foot 
of mount Tirzah, in the ſouthern parts of China. Sha 


lum (which is to ſay the planter in the Chineſe language) | 


eſſed all the neighbouring hills, and that great 
pe mountains which goes under the name of Tirak. 


Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous ſpirit ; Shalum | 


was of a gentle diſpoſition, beloved both by God and 
DN 

s of C their mi y ſet upon 
riches; for which reaſon the beautiful Hilpa preferred 


to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous flocks and | 


that covered all the low country which ruw 


along the foot of mount Tirzah, and is watered by & | 


fountains and ſtreams breaking out of the ſides of 
that mountain. | 

th made ſo quick a diſpatch of his courtſhup, 
that he married Hilpa in the hundredth year of her t 
and being of an inſolent temper, hed to ſcorn 
brother for having prete to the beautiful 


Hilpa, when he was maſter of nothing but a long chain | oa 


of rocks and mountains. This fo much provoked fs 


I Lreocmatsece 


— 
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lum, that he is ſaid to have curſed his brother in the bit- 


From this time forward Harpath would never venture 
out of the valleys, but came to an untimely end in the 
two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, being drowned 
in a river as he attempted to crols it. is river is called 


| to this day from his name who periſhed in it, the river 


Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, iſſues out of 


one of thoſe mountains which Shalum withed might fall 


upon his brother, when he curſed him in the bitterneſs of 


Hilpa was in the hundred and ſixtieth year of her age at 


| renewed his court to her about ten years after the death 


of Harpath; for it was not thought decent in thoſe days 


Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and reſolvi 


wo take away that objection which had been raiſed agai 


him when he made his firſt addreſſes to ark ts plan 
all that mountainous region which to his lot in 
diviſion 28898 n 

* 


to its proper il, and is thought to 


o his amulement : 
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before the flood, drew into it multitudes of people, why 
were perpetually employed in the finking of wells, the 
digging of trenches, and the hollowing Ty for the 


| better diſtribution of water through every part of this | 


ſpacious plantation. | 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year mar 
beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the of 
ſeventy autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with the dif 
tant proſpe&t of Shalum's hills, which were then c 


vered with innumerable tufts of trees, and ſcenes | 


that gave à magnificence to the place, converted it 
__ landſcapes the eye of man could 
behold, | 


The Chineſe record a letter which Shalum is ſaid to | 


have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh year of her wi- 

dowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, without depart 
from that nohle ſimplicity of ſentiments, and plai 
ot manners which appears in the original 


Shalum was at this time an hundred and eighty m 


old, and Hilpa an hundred and ſeventy. 


Shalum, Maſter of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, Miſt 


of the Valleys. 

In the 783th year of the creation. 

2 1 gon 22 * 
of Zilpah, fince thou gaveſt thyſelf away in 

* marriage to my rival? I grew weary of the ight of 

fan, 

are at 

them 

The whole mountain is 

Come up into it, 

this ſpot of the 

— let us multi 

delighttul ſhadrs, and 


„ «„ % % „„ „% „ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „0 
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( and daughters. Remember, O thou daughter 
E Zilpah, that the age of mans but athouſand years; 
« that beauty is the admiration but of a few centuries, 
' © It flouriſhes as a mountain oak, or as a cedar on the 
© top of Tirzah, which in three or four hundred years 
© will fade away, and never be thought of by paſterit 

© unleſs a young wood ſprings from its roots. Think: 
| « well on this and remember thy neighbour in the 
mountains. | . 

Hari here inſerted this letter, which I look 1 
u us the only antediluvian billet doux now extant, I 

in my next paper give the anſwer to it, and the ſequel 


| No. DLXXXV. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25. 

 Ipfi Iztiti3 voces ad ſidera jaftant - 

Intonſi montes: ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 

The mountain tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice; 

The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice, Darpzx. 
HE letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo good an effect 
upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a 

twclvemonth, after the following manner. | | 


a, Miſtreſs of the Valleys, to Shalum, Maſter of 


I HSoeaT Ss EMT Tas 


VI Ae. 


2 


Aren 


— 


In the 789th year of the creation. 
AT have I to do with thee, O Shalum? thou 
praiſeſt Hilpa's beauty, but art thou not ſecretly 
323 
* thou not more affected wit 
* valleys, than thou wouldſt be Bü de ſight of her 
* perſon? The 1 fy henth, „ 
| 3 . 


SF 


ES 
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in thy 
© delighted with the wavi 
© breezcs of perf which fl 
© are theſe like the riches of the valley ? 


© I knew thee, O Shalum; thou art more wiſe and 
happy than any of the ſons of men. Thy dwelling | 


* are among the cedars; thou fearcheſt out the dive. 
* ſity of foils, thou underſtandeſt the influences of the 
© ſtars, and markeſt the of ſeaſons. Can a w. 
man appear lovely 
quiet — OShalum ; let me alone, that I may enjoy 


Win me not by thy enticing words. May thy tree 
« increaſe and multiply; — thou add wood to wood, 


au ſhade to ſhade; but tempt not Hilpa to deſtroy thy | 


« ſalitude, and make thy retirement populous. 


Th: Chinete fay, that a. little time afterwards the | 
accepted of a treat in one of the neig ing hill to | 
wich Shalum had invited her. —— for 


two years, and is ſaid to have eoſt Shalum five hundred 
ant<lopes, two thouſand oftriches, and a thoutand tun 
of milk ; but what mott of all recommended it was that 


variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, in which w | 


per ton then living cuuld any way equal Shalum. 
— treated od in the bower R he had — 
idit th: wood of night ingales. This wood was 
up of ſuch fruit-trees and plants as are maſt 
to the ſeveral kinds of finging-birds; ſo that it had 
drawn into it all the muſic of the country, and was filled 


| from one end of the year to the other with the 1 


agrecable contort in ſeaton. | 
Hle ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and ſurpriſag 
ſeene in this new region of wood - lands; and as by this 


means he had all the r 


opening his mind to her, he fucceede to well, that upon 
her departure ſhe made him a kind of promiſe, and gue 
him her word to return him a poſitive anſwer in lets 

| K 3 She 


from the top of Tirzah; 


in the eyes of fuch a one? Dif | 
thoſe goodly poſſeſſions which are fallen to my let. | 
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had not heen long among her own people in the 
when the received new overtures; and at the 
a moſt ſplendid viſit from Miſhpach, who was 
of old, and had built a great city, 
after his own name. Every houſe was 
a thouſand years, nay there were ſome 
aut for three lives; fo that the quantity 
and timber conſumed in this building is icarce 
by thoſe who live in the of 
This man entertained her with the 
ments which had been lately in. 
"md ant nnd tes ts whe found of the timbrel. 
bo preſented her with ſeveral domeſtic utentils 
3 which had been newly found 
very 
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of life. In the mean tune Sha- 
— with himfelf, and was forely dif- 
for the reception which the had given 


| r wrote to her or 


K of Saturn; but 
ercourſc went no farther than a viſit, 
his addrefits to her, who during his 
often to have caſt a wiſhing eye 
and 


about twenty years 
Milbpach ; for thuugh her 
former, her intereſt ed 
powerfully for the other. While her — dk 
h determined her choice. A hig — wood 
ſtood e berge t fire by 
of lightenin eee reduce the whole 
to — Muſh reſolved to rebuild the 
tever jt ſhould caſt hi ; and having alread v 
ul the timber of the country, he was to have 
ks tw Shahn, what frocks were now two tnackeed | 
„ He purchaſe theſe woods with ſo man 
i> of cant; wed thats of Bron, and with fork © va 
extent of fields and paſtures, that Shalum was now grown 


more wealthy than Miſhpach; and therefore appeared 
u charming in the eyes ef Zilpah's davghter, ſhe 
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no lo refuſed him in marriage. On the : 
which he brought her up into the mountains 1 25 
a moſt prodigious pile ot cedar and of every ſwert - ſmel. 
ling wood, which reached above three hundred cubit 
in height; he alſo caſt into the pile bundles of 

and ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it with every ſpi 
ſhrub, and making it fat with the gums of his 
tations. This was the burnt-offering which Shalum of. | 
fered in the day of his _—_— the ſmoke of it aſcend. | 
ed up to heaven, and filled the whole country with in. | 
cenſe and pertume. 


— 
No. DLXXXVI. FRIDAY, AUGUST 27. 


Qu in vita uſurpant homines, cogitant, curant, vis 
dent, quæque agunt vigilantes, agitantque, ea cuique 
accidunt. Cie. 


The things, which employ men's waking = lf | 
actions, recur to their imaginations in ROW | 


VDV the laſt poſt I received the follgwing letter which 
B is built upon a thought that is new, and very well 
carried on; for which reaſons I ſhall give it to the public 
without alteration, addition, or amendment. 


«SIR, 

IT was 2 iece of advice which Pythagoras 

« gave to Ear that every night before they 

« ſlept they ſhould examine what they had been doi 

© that day, and fo diſcover what actions were worthy 

£ puriuit to-morrow, and what little vices were to be 

« prevented from {lipping unawares into a habit. If I 

© might ſecond the philoſopher's advice, it ſhould be 

mine, that in a morning before my ſcholar roſe, he 

© ſhould cor ſider what he had been about that night, and 

© with the tame ſtrictneſs, as if the condition he has 

© beheved himſeli to be in, was real. Such a ſerutiny 
97 
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«+ into the actions of his fancy muſt be of conſilerable 


« advantage, for this reaſon, becauie the circumſtances | 
« which a man imagines himiclt in during llecp are gene- 
« rally fuch as inti;.ly favour his inclinatiuns good or 
bad, and give him imaginary opportunities of purtu- 
ing them to the utmoſt; ſo that his temper will lie 
« fairly open to his view, while he conſiders how it is 
« moved when free from thoſe conſtraints which the ac- 
« cidents of real life put it under. Dreams are certain- 


ay the reſult of our waking thoughts, and our daily 
| © hopes and fears are what give the mind ſuch nimble 
© reliſhes of pleaſure, and fuch ſevere touches of pain 


© in. its midnight rambles. A man that murders his 
© enemy, or deſerts his friend in wo rs had nced to 
guard his temper againſt revenge ingratitude, and 
6 — heed that he be not temptad to oy vile thing in 
the purſuit of falſe, or the neglect of true honour. 
For my part, I ſeldom receive a benefit, but in a night 
« or two's time, I make moſt noble returns for it; 


© which though my benefactor is not a whit the better 
for, yet it pleaſes me to think that it was from a prin- 


« ciple of gratitude in me, that my mind was ſuſceptible 
ot ſuch generous tranſport while I thought mytclt re- 
© paying the kindneſs of my friend: and I have often 
geen ready to beg pardon, inſtead of returning an inju- 
© ry, after conſidering, that when the offender was in my 


© power I had carried my reſentments much too far. 


«I think it has been obſerved in the courſe of your 


papers, how much one's happinets or mitery may de- 


+ pend upon the imagination: of which truth thoſe 
© hange workings of fancy in ileep are no inconſider- 
able inſtances; fo that not only the advantage a man 
has of making diſcoveries of himſelt, but a regard to his 
© own eaſe or diſquiet, may induce him to accept of my 
advice. Such as are willing to comply with it, I ſhal 

put into a way of doing it with pleature, by obſerving 
only one maxim which I ſhall give them, viz. to go to 


© bed with a mind entirely free from paſſion, and a 
6 clear from the leaſt intemperance. | 4 


« They 
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© They indeed who can fink into fleep with they 
© thoughts leſs calm or innocent than they ſhould be, 
© but plunge themſc]ves into ſcenes of guilt and milay; 
© or they who are willing to purchaſe any midnight di 
© quietudes for the fatisfaticn of a full meal, or a tis 
4 of wine; theſe I have —_— to ſay to, as wn 
© knowing how to invite them to reflexions (ull of ſhane 
© and horror: but thoſe that will obierve this rule, | 
© promiſe them they ſhall awake into health and cheer. 
* tulneſs, and be capable of reccunting with delight 
© thoſe glorious moments wherein the mind has ben 
« indulging itſelf in ſuch luxury of thought, fud 
© noble hurry of imaginaticn. Suppole a man's gei 
© ſupperlcſs to bed ſhould introduce him to the table 
© ſome great prince cr other, where he ſhall be enter. 
© tained with the nobleſt marks of hcnuur and plenty, 
© and do fo much buſineſs after, that he ſhall riſe with 
© as good a ſtomach to his breaktaſt as if he had faſted 


© all night long; or ſuppoſe he ſhould fee his dent 


* friends remain all night in great diſtreſſes, which he 
could inſtantly have diſengaged them frcm, couli 
he have been content to have gone to bed without the 


© other bottle; believe me theſe effects of fancy a 
© contemptible coniequences of commanding or indulging | 


© one's appetite. 

I forbear recommending my advice upon many 
© other accounts till I hear you and your read 
ers relith what I have already ſaid; among whon 


„ if there be any that may pretend it is uſeleſs to then, 


© becauſe they never dream at all, there may be other 
perhaps, who do little elſe all day long. Were eu 
© one as fenfible as I am of what happens to him n 
© his ſlecp, it would be no diſpute whether we pals lo 
© conlidcrable a portion of our time in the condition 
© of ſtocks and s, or whether the ſoul were ut 


y —— at work upon the principle of thought. 


Jowever, it is an honeſt endeavour ot mine to 2 


© tuade my countrymen to reap ſome advantage 


© fo many unregarded hours, and as ſuch you will e 1 


© Courage it. 


„ ſtall 
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I ſhall conclude with giving you a ſketch or two of 
c Wa of proceedin . 

1 An any buſineſs of conſequence to do to- mor- 
; row, I am ſcarce dropped aſleep at night but I am in 
« the midſt of it, and when awake I conſider the whole 
« proceſſion of the aifair, and get the advantage of the 
t next day's experience before the ſun has riſen upon it. 

© Tacre is ſcarce a great poſt but what I have ſome 
time or other been in; but my behaviour while I was 
« maſter of a _ — me ſo well, that whenever 
there is a province of that nature vacant I intend to ſtep 
in as ſoon as I can. 

L have done many things that would not paſs examin- 
tation, when I have had the art of flying, or being inviſi- 
able; for which reaſon I am glad I ain not poſſeſſed of 
« thote extraordinary qualities. 

Laſtly, Mr. SpeZator, I have been a great correſ- 
« pondent of yours, and have read many of my letters 
in your paper which I never wrote you. If you have 
tz mind I ſhould really be fo, I have got a parcel of 
(ions an other miicellanies in my noctuary, which 
= ſeal to enrich your paper with on proper occa- 
6 | 


| Oxford, Aug. 20. am, Kc. 
„Jona SHaDow.* | 
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I know thee to thy bottom; from within | 
Thy ſhallow centre, to the utmoit ſkin. Dayozne 


HOUGH the author of the following viſion is un- 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be the 
me 


wrk of that ingenious gentleman, who promiſed 
| ® the laſt paper, ſome extracts out of his noctuary. | 
8 y « SIR, 


E iir 


«SIR, 5 . 
c ] Was the other day reading the life of 
« * Among many other extravagancies, I find it 
corded of that impoſtor, that in the fourth year 
© his age, the angel Gahriel caught him up, while 
© was among his play-fellows, and carrying him 
cut open his breaſt, plucked out his heart, and wrung 
© out ot it that black drop of blood, in which, ſay the 
© Turkiſh divines, is contained the Fomes Peccati, ſo 
© that he was free from fin ever after. I i 
« ſaid to mylelf, though this ſtory be a fiction, a vey 
good moral may be drawn from it, would every mm 
«© but apply it to himſelf, and endeavour to 
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Pro. © 


iqueere | 
© out of his heart whatever fins or ill qualities he finds 


< init. 

While my mind was wholly taken up with this con- 
« — Þ inſenſibly fell into 2 moſt pleaſing flum- 
© her, when methought two porters entered my chan- 
< her, carrying a large cheſt between them. After ha. 
© ving ſet it down in the middle of the room they & 
_ © parted. I immediately endeavoured to open what was 

« (cnt me, when a ſhape, like that in which we pant 


« our angels, appcared before me, and forbad me. . 


© cloicd, faid he, are the hearts of ſeveral of your friends 


© and acquaintance; but before you can be qualified to | 


« (re and animadvert on the failings of others, you mult 
© be pure yourtelt; whereupon he drew out his inciſon 
knife, cut me open, took out my heart, and 


© to tqueeze it. I was in great confuſion, to ſee 


© many things, which I had always cheriſhed as vutucy, | 


© iſfued out of my heart on this occafion. In fhorr, after 
© it had been thoroughly ſqueezed, it looked like an 


«© empty bladder, when the tom, breathing a fm 


« particle of divine air into it, reſtored it ſafe to its for- 
mer repotitory ; and having ſewed me up, we beg 
© to examine the cheſt. 


The hearts were all incloſed in ry ay phinls, 
and preterved in liquor which looked like ſpizits & | 


© wine, The firlt which 1 caſt my eye upen. 1 


afraid 


Ea 
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| e afraid would have broke the glaſs which contained it. 


« It thot up and down, with incredible ſwiftne a, through 
the liquor in which it ſwam, and very frequently 
«bounccd againſt the fide of the phial. The fomes, or 
+ ſpot in the middle of it was not large, but of a red 
© fery colour, and feemed to be the cauie of theſe violent 
« apitations. That, ſays my inttrutor is the heart of 
Tom Dread-nought, who behaved himtelf well in the 
hte wars, but has for theſe ten years laſt paſt been 
ꝛiming at ſome poſt of honour to no purpole. He is 
« ately retired into the country, where quite choked 


e up with ſpleen and chor, he rails at better men than 


bimielf, and will be for ever uneaſy, becauſe it is im- 


( poſſible he ihould think his merit ſufpeiently rewarded. 


The next heart that 1 examined was remarkable for 
its ſmallneſs; it lay ſtill at the bottom of the phial, 
« nd could hardly perceive that it beat at all. The 
« fomes was quite black, and had alnof diffuſed itſelf 
over the whole heart. This, ſays my interpreter, is 
« the heart of Dick Gloomy, who never thirſted after 
any thing but money. Notwithſtanding all his endea- 
© vuors, he is fill poor. This has flung him into a 
«© mott deplorable ſtate of melancholy and deſpair. He 


contained a large 
— 


ſays the is the heart of Freelove, your 
© intunate friend. Freelove and I, faid I, are at preſent 


very cold to one another, and I do not care for looking 


en the heart of a man, * I fear bs event wink 
| | rancour, 
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© rancour. My teacher commanded me to look upea 
it; I did fo, and to my unſ ble ſurpriſe, found 
« that a ſmall ſwelling ſpot, which I at firſt took to be 
« il|-will towards me, was » and that upen 


© my ncarer inſpection it wholly ditappeared; upon 


« which the phantom told me Freelove was one of the 
© heſt-natured men alive. 

© This, ſays my teacher, is a female heart of your 
« acquaintance. I found the fomes in it of the 


« ſize, and of an hundred different colours, which were | 


« ſtill varying every mament. Upon my —_—— 
© it belonged, I was informed that it was the heart of 
« Ccquetilla. 


It it down, and drew out auother, in which 1 D 


took the fomes hat, e. L looked a mall, but was 
« amazed to farid, that, as I looked 

« grew ſtill larger. It was the heart of 

« prude who lives the next door to me. 


* I ſhow you this, ſays the phantom, becauſe it is 
indeed a rarity, and you have the happincis to know | 


"0 re He then 
— R 

1 2 it with the utmoſt ni 

1 I made no 


« to afhrm that it muſt be the heart of Seraphina, ad | 


« was glad, but not iſed, to find that it was 6. 
© She is indeed, conti my guide, the ornament, a 
« well as the envy, of her ſex; at theſe laſt words be 
« P gt Grapes ef hor Hema: ap 
c d 8 and had very lar 


+ {pots in them, oy} ng You are not to 


e proof gun al thee 
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6 1 4 in all of which the *. ran in ſeveral veins 
© whuch were twiſted together, and mace a very 
«© figure. r and was t. ll it 


« prelented deceit. — 21 


— 
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| founded in weakneſs; and, whatever he pretended, the 
os -- was | kindnefs 
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I ſhould have been glad to have examined the hearts 
« of ſeveral of my acquaintance, whom I knew to be 
« particularly addicted to drinking, gaming, intrigu- 
© ing, &c. but my interpreter told me, I muſt let that 
alone till another opportunity, and flung down the 
cover of the cheſt with to much violence, as immedi- 
t ately awoke me. | 


No. DLXXXVIIT. WEDNESDAY, SEPT. . 


Picitis, omnis in imbecillitate eſt & gratia, & caritas. | 

> | | | CictzrO, 

You pretend that all kindneſs and benevolence is founded 
in weakneſs. | 


AN may be conſidered in two views, as a rea- 


to the happineſs or miſery of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Suitably to this double capacity, the contriver 
of human nature hath wiſely furniſhed it with two prin- 


| ciples of action, ſelf-love and benevolence ; defigned one 
| ot them to render man wakeful to his own 


in- 
tereſt, the other to diſpoſe him for giving his utmoſt 


dſſiſtance to all engaged in the fame purſuit. This is 


they do under characters of diſadvantage, or — 
drawn it with a little and ſordid aſpect, hat pleature 


| they can poſſibly take in ſuch a picture. Do they refle& 


that it is their own, and, if we would believe themſelves, 


| is not more odious than the original? One of the firſt - 


that talked in this lofty ſtrain of our nature was Epi- 
curus. Beneficence, would his followers fay, is all 


| 
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kindneſs that paſſeth between men and men is by 
man directed to himſelf. This, it mutt be 

is of a piece with the reſt of that hopetul philo 
which having patched man up out of the four elements, 
attributes his being to chance, and derives all his a&iom 
from an unintelligible declination of atoms. And for 
theſe glorious diſcoveries the 1 is beyond mraſum 
tranſported in the praiſes of h 


vour to prove that man is in nothing fuperior to beaſs, 
In this ichool was Mr. Hobbes inſtructed to © after 


the ſame manner, if he did not rather draw his know. 


ledge from an obſervation of his own temper ; for he 


ſomewhere unluckily lays down this as a rule. Tha | 


© from the fimilitudes of thoughts aull paſſions of one 
man to the thoughts and paſſions of another, who. 
© ever looks into himſelf and contiders what he doth when 
© he thinks, hopes, fears, &c. and upon what grounds; 
© he ſhall hereby read and know what are the thoughts 
© and paſſions of all other men, upon the like occaſions.” 
Now we will allow Mr. Hobbes to know beſt how hewas 
inclined : but in earneſt, I ſhould be heartily out of conte 
with myſelf, if I thought myſelf of this unamiable temper 
hey dv — and ſhould have as little kineneis for mylelh, 


as for any hody in the world. Hitherto 1 always imogin | 


e that kind and benevolent propenſions were the origin 
al growth of the heart of man, and, however checked al 
over topped by counter inclinations that have ſince iprung 
up within us, have ſtill ſome force in the worſt of: 

and a conſiderable influence on the beſt. And, methinks, 
it is a fair ſtep towards the proof of this, that the melt 
beneficent of all beings is he who hath an abſolute tul- 
neſs of perfection in himſelf, who exiſtence to the 
univerſe, and ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that wh 
he communicated, without duniniſhing from the plea 
tude of his own power and happineſs. The philotophen 
before-mentioned have i done all tat in them by 
to invalidate this t; for placing the gods ina 
ſtate of the moſt elevated bl they deicrihe them 
as ſelfiſh as we poor miſcrable mortals can be, aud flat 


them out trum all concern for —— 2 


is hero, as if he muſt | 
needs be ſomething more than man, only for an endea. | 
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early intereſted as the foul is in the fate of the hody, 
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of their having no need of us. Burt if he that ſitteth in 
the heavens wants not us, we ſtand in continual need of 
him; and ſurely, next to the furvey of the immenſe 
trealures of his own mind, the moſt exalted pleaſure he 
receives is from beholding millions of creatures lately 
drawn out of the gulph of non-exiſtence, rejoicing in the 


| marious degrees of being and ineſs imparted to them. 
| IE hs a os 


character of the 
Deity, ſo in forming a reaſonable creature he would not, 
if poſſible, ſuffer his image to paſs out of his hands un- 
alorned with a reſemblance of himſelf in this moſt lo 


part of his nature. For what complacency could a mind, 
| wioſe love is as unbounded as his knowledge, have in 2 
work ſo unlike himſelf; a creature that ſhould be 


ble of knowing and converſing with a valt circle of ob- 
jets, and love none but himſelf? What proportion 
would there be between the head and the heart of ſuch 
a creature, its affections, and its underitanding? Or 
could a ſociety of ſuch creatures, wit h no other bottom 
but ſelf-love on which to maintain a cummerce, ever 
fouriſh? Reaſon, it is certain, ow wy oblige every man 
topuriue the gencral happineſs, as means to procure 

eſtabliſh his own; and yet if, beſides this 2 


| tion, there were not a natural inſtinct, prompting men 


to deſire the welfare and ſatisfaction of others, ſelt-love, 
in defiance of the admonitions of realon, would quickly 
run all things into a ſtate of war and contuſion. As 
J. 
dur provident Creator ſaw it neceſſary, by the conſtant 
returns of hunger and thirit, thoſe importunate appetites, 
to put it in mind of its charge; knowing that if we 
ſhould eat and drink no oftener than cold abſtracted 
peculation ſhould put us upon thele exercites, and then 
leave it to reaion to preſcribe the quantity, we ſhould 
ſoon refine ourſelves out of this bolily life. And in- 
bed, it is obvious to remark, that we follow nothing 
teartily, unleſs carried to it by inclinations which anti- 


ate our reaſon, and, like a bias, draw the mind 


frongly towards it. In order therefore, to eſtabliſh a 
perpetual intercourſe of benefi:s a:nongit mankind, their 
| | L 3 | Maker 
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Maker would not fail to give them this generous 
ſeſſion of benevolence, if, as I have ſaid it were 
And from whence can we go about to argue its unpal. 
bility? Is it inconſilkent with f{elf-love? Are thay 
motions contrary ? No more than the diurnal rotating 
of the earth is oppeſcd to its annual; or its motion row 


- Its own centre, which might be improved as an ilivhy. | 


tion of ſelf- love, to that which wharls it about the cum 
mon centre of the world, aniwering to univerſal ben 
volence. Is the force of ſelf - lu ve abated, or its interef 


prejudiced by benevolence? So far from it, that ben 


volence though a diſtinct principle, is extremely ter. 
viceable to ſelf- love, and rhen doth moſt ſervier when it 
1s leaſt deſigned. 


But to deſcend from reaſen to matter cf fat; the | 


pity which ariſes on ſight of perſons in diſtreſs, and the 
latisfaction of mind which is the conſequence of having 
removed them into a happier ſtate, are inſtead of a they 
ſand arguments to prove tuch a thing as a difintcrejiad 
benevolence, D.d pity proceed from 2 reflexion we 
make upon our liablenxſa to the fame ill acc:dents we 
ſer befal others, it were nothing to the preient pur 


pub r cauie of 2 1. 


paſhon, and can by no means be admitted as 2 ws 
krable account of it, becauſe children and perſons moſt 


thought l. ia about their own condition, and ed | 
entering into the proſpe&ts of futurity, feel the maſt | 


violent touches of compaſſion. And then as to that 
ing delight which immediately follows the gwing 

joy to another, or relieving his ſorrow, and is, when the 

objects are numerous, and the kindneſs of im 

really inexpreſſible, what can this be owing to but t 

conſciouincts of a man's having done ſomething praile- 
» and expreſſive of a great foul? Whereas, it in 


worthy 
all this he only facrificed to vanity and ſelf- love, as them | 


would be nuthing brave in actions that make the malt 


ſhining appearance, ſo nature would not have rewarded | 


them with this divine pleaſure; nor could the con. meni- 
ations, which a perſon receives for benefits dene up 
ſelfiſh views, be at all more fatisfafory, than when be 
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i; applauded for what he doth without deſign; becauſe 
in both caſes the ends of ſelt-love are equally anſwered. 
The conſcience of approving one's ſelf a benetactor to 


 minxind is the nobleſt recompence tor being ſo; dcubt- 


kit is, and the moſt intereſted cannot propoie any thing 
ſa much to their own advantage; notwithttamiing which 
the inc linat ion is neverthelets uniclſuh. The pleaſure 
which attends the gratification of our hunger and thirit, 
v; not the cauſe of theſe tites; they are previous tu 


1 ſuch proſpect; and fo likewile is the defwe of doing 


; with this difference, that being ſeated in the 
wclle&ual part, this laſt though antecedent to reaton, 
my yet be improved and regulated by it, and, I will 
add, is no otherwiſe a virtue than as it is to. | 

Thus have I contended for the dignity of that nature 
e of, and, after all the evi- 
dence produced, think I have a right to conclude, 
zxainſt the motto of this paper, that there is ſuch a thing 
23 generoſity in the world. Though if I were under a 
miſtake in this, I ſhould ſay as Cicero in relation to the 
mmortality of the ſoul, I willingly err, and ſhould be- 
very muc| to the intereſt ot mankind to lie under 
the ſame deluſion. For the contrary notion naturally 
terds to diſpirit the mind, and ſinks it into a meanneis 
fatal to the god- like zeal of doing good: as on the other 
hand, it teaches people to be ungrateſul, by pot fling 


| them with a perſuaſion concerning their benetaQtors, that 


they have no regard to them in the benefits they beſtow. 
Now he that banithes gratitude —— by io 

ing ſtops up the ſtream of beneficence. For though in 
cunterring k indneſſes, a truly generous man doth not aim 
a 2 1cturn, yet he looks to the qualities of the perſun 


| ebliged, and as nothing renders a perion more unworthy 
ot à bencfit, than his being without all refentmcnt of it, 


be will not be extremely forwaru to oblige ſuch a man. 


FRIDAY, 
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No. DLXXXIX. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER q, | 


Perſequitur ſcelus ille ſuum: labefaQtaque tandem 
Ia — innumeris ad ductaque funibus arbor 


* 


Corruit | 8 Oen. 
The impious ax he plies; loud ſtrokes reſound 
Till drag'd with ropes, and fell'd with many 2 

wound, | 


The looſen'd tree comes ruſhing to the ground. 
8 IR. | 


I great an ademier of res thit the ts | 
o 


ground I have choſen to build a ſmall ſeat upon, 
© in the country, is almoſt in the midſt of a large wood, 
© I was obliged, much againſt my will, to cut dom 


« {everal trees, that I might have any ſuch thing as 2 
© walk in my gardens; but then I have taken care \ 


© leave the ſpace, between every walk, as much a weol 
© as [I it. The moment you turn either to the 
© right or left, you are in a foreſt, where nature preſents 
0 — — more beautiful ſcene than could hate 
n raiſed by art. | 

© Inſtead of tulips or carnations, I can ſhew you oaks 


in my gardens of four hundred years ftanding, anda 


© knot of elms that might ſhelter a troop of horſe from | 


© the rain. 
© It is not without the utmoſt indignatipn, that I ob- 
« ſerve ſeveral prodigal heirs in the neighbour- 


© hood, felling down the moſt glorious monuments a 
their anceſtors induftry, and ruining, in a day, the 
product of ages. | 
l am mightily pleaſed with your diſcourſe upon plan- 
© ing, which put me upon looking into my books 9 
give yuu ſome account of the veneration the ancien 
© had for trees. There is an old tradition, that Abra- 
ham planted a cypreſs, a pine, and a cedar, anl 
that theſe three incorporated into one tree, which 
« was cut down for the building of the temple di 
6 Sulomon. | 


© Thdorus, 
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nd know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 
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Iſulorus, who lived in the reign of Conſtantius, 
w aſſures us, that he faw even in his tune, that famous 
ok in the ptains of Mambre, under which Abraham 
« is reported to have dwelt, and adds, that the peo 
© loked upon it with great veneration, and it 
28 a ſacred tree. 

The heathens ſtill went farther, and regarded it as 


6 the higheſt piece of ſacrilege to injure certain trees 


© which they took to be protected by ſome deity. The 
e tory of Eriſicthon, the grove at Dodona, and that at 
Delphi are all inttances of this kind. | 

« If we conſider the machine in Virgil, ſo much 


« think it too violent. | 

+ ZEneas, when he built his fleet in order to fail for 
Italy, was obliged to cut down the grove on mount 
© a, which however he durſt not do till he had ob- 


_ * tained leave from Cybele, to whom it was dedicated. 
The goddeſs could not but think herſelf obliged to 


protect theſe ſhips, which were made of conlecrated 


very 
_ * fore deſired Jupiter, that they might not be obnox- 


obnox 
* iqus to the power of waves or winds. Jupiter would 


l not grant this, but fed her, that as many as came 
_ *\fafe to Italy be transformed into 


* of the ſea; which the poet tells us was accordingly 


D . 


tis And now at length the number'd hours were come, | 


Prefix'd by fate's irrevocable doom, 


Wen the great mother of the guds was free 
Io ſwe her thips, and finiſh Jove's decree. 


Firſt, from the quarter of the morn, there ſprung 


| * light that fign'd the heavens and ſhot along: 


Then from a cloud, fring'd round with goldeu fires, 
here timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires: 
An latt a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 


loch hoite in arms oppos'd with equal horror wounds. 


© Trojan race, your needleſs aid forbear ; 
wh 
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With greater eaſe the bold Rutulian may, ha 
With hiſſing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my charge, 
Loos'd from your crooked anchors launch at lar 
Exalted each a nymph: forſake the land, 
And {wim the ſeas, at Cybele's command. 

No ſooner had the goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 

When lo, th' obedient ſhips their haulſer's break; 
And ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 

They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring again: 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep, ; 


As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 1 


DavyDzEN's Vrac. 


The common opinion concerning the nymphs, when 
© the ancients called Hamadryads, is more to the honour 


| « pour in freſh earth at the roots of it, and ſet ity 


„right. The Hamadryad or nymph, who muſt necd- | 


i farily have periſhed with the tree, to him the 


© next day, and after having returned him her thanks, | 


© told him, ſhe was ready to grant whatever he ſhould 
aſk. As ſhe was extremely beautiful, Rhæcus delved 

he might be entertained as her lover. The 

ad, not much diſpleaſed with the requeſt, promiſed u 


© adding that ſhe would ſend a bee to him, to let bin 
© know when he was to be happy. Rhæcus was, 1 


© ſeems, too much addicted to gaming, and happened» | 


« be in a run of ill luck when the faithful bee came bur 


See 


give him a meeting, but commanded him for lave | 
© Caysto abſtain from the embraces of all other wane, | 


T9 
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« poi „ and the ill uſage of her meſſenger, that 
„ deprived Rhrcus of the ute of his limbs. How- 


 texer, lays the ſtory, he was not ſo much a cripple, 


«hut he made a ſhift to cut down the tree, and conle- 


| No. DXC. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


— Aſſiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Kon ſccus ac flumen. Ne que enim conſiſtere flumen, 
Nec levis hora poteſt: ſed ut unda impellitur unda, 
Vrgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora fic fugiunt paritur, pariterque ſcquunter ; 


| Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, reliftum eſt 


Fitque quod haud fucrat : momentaque cuncta novantur. 
| | | | Ov:o. 


Ten times are in perpetual flux, and run, 

| Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on. 
For time, no more than ſtreams, is at a ſtay ; 
The flying hour is ever on her way: 
And as the fountain till ſupplies her ſtore ; 
The wave behind impels the wave before; 
Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 
And urge their predeceſſor minutes on, 


ATT FORTS LEF 


Still moving, ever new: for former things 
Are laid aſide, like abdicated kings; 
And ev'ry moment alters what is done, 
Daypsn. 
The following diſcourſe comes from the fame hand with 
| the ellays upon infinitude. 
W conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion without 


a circumference: we conſider cternity, or in- 


nite duration, as a line that has neitker a beginning 
nor 
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nor an end. In our ſpeculations of infinite ſpace, we 


conlider that particular place in which we exift, az 
kind of centre to the whole expanſion. In our 

tions of eternity, we conſider the time which is pref 
to us as the middle, which divides the whole line n 


two equal parts. For this reaſon, many witty aubm | 


compare the preſent time to an iſthmus or narrow week 
of land that riſes in the midit of an ocean, immeaſurably 
diffuted cn either fide cf it, . 

P hiloſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, 
throws eternity under two diviions; which we may call 


in Engliſh, that cternity which is paſt, and that etermig 


which is to come. The learned terms of ZEtcrnitas 4 


parte ante, and ZEtcrnitas à parte pott, may be mere 
amuſing to the reader, but can have no other idea of. 
tixed to them than what is conveyed to us by' theſe 
words, an eternity that is paſt, and an eternity that is 
to come. Each of theſe extremities is bounded at the 


one extreme; or, in other werds, the former has an , 


and the latter a beginning. | 
Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which is pal, 
reſerving that which is to come for the ſubject of ano. 
ther paper. The nature of this eternity is utterly in- 
- conceivable by the mind of man: our reaſon demen. 
rates to us that it Fas been, but at the fame time can 


frame no idea of it, but what is big with ab:urdity aul 


contradiction. We can have no other concept ion of a 
duration which is paſt, than that all of it was once pre- 
ſent ; and whatever was once preſent, is at ſome certain 
diſtance from us, and whatever is at any certain di 
tance from us be the diſtance never ſo remote, catt- 
not be eternity. The very notion of any duratien's 
being paſt, implics that it vas once preſent ; for the 
idea of being once prefent, is actually included in 
the idea of its being This thercfore is a depth 


not to be ſounded by human underſt inding. We at 


ſure that there has been an eternity, and yet contradid 


ourſelves when we meaſure this eternity by any not | 


which we can frame of it. - 
If we go to the bottom of this matter, we fhall find 


that the ditficulties we meet with in our W | 
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of eternity proceed from this fingle reaſon, that we can 
have no other idea of any kind of duration, than that by 
which we ourſelves, and ail other created beings do exitt ; 
which is, a ſucceſſive duration made up of paſt, preſent, 
and to come. There is nothing which exitts after this 


manner, all the parts of whole exiſtence were not once 


Actually pre:ent, and conicquently may be reached by a 
certain number of years applied to it. We may aſcent 
25 high as we pleale, and employ our being to that eter- 
nity which is to come, in adding millions of years to 
millions of years, and we can never come up to any 
fountain-head of duration, to any beginning in eternity: 


but at the fame time we are ſure, that whatever was 


once preſent does lie within the reach of numbers, though 
perhaps we can never be able to put of them to- 
gether tor that purpoſe. We may as well ſay, that any 
thing may be actually preſent in any part of infinite ſpace, 
wich does not lie at a certain diſtance from us, as that 
any part of infinite duration was once actually preſent, 
and does not allo lie at ſome determined diſtance from us. 
The diſtance in hoth cates may be immeaſuraole and in- 
definite as to our faculties, but our reaſon tells us that 
it * be ſo in itfelf. Here therefore is that difficulty 
which human underſtanding is not capable of ſurmounting. 
We are ture that — mult have exiſted from eter- 
nity, and are at the fame time unable to conceive, that 
any thing which exiſts, according to our notion of ex- 


| litenec, can have exiſted from eternity. 


It is bard for a reader, who has not rolled this 


| in his own mind, to follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpecu- 
ion; but I have been the longer on it, becauſe I 
dlink it is a demonſtrative argument of the being and 


eternity of a God: and though there are many other 


 Gmonttrations which lead us to this great truth, I do 


no not think we ought to lay aſide any proofs in this 


matter, which the light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, 
| elpccially when it is ſuch a one as has been urged by 
men famous for their penetration and force of under- 
kling, and which appears altogether concluſive to 


f, ED. Having 
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| Having thus conſidered that eternity which is paſt; 


. according to the beſt idea we can frame of it, I ſhall 
now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles on this ſubject, which 
are dictated to us by the light of reaſon, and which 


be looked upon as the creed of a philoſopher in this gen 


int. 
P Find, It is certain that no being could have made it. 
ſelf; for if fo, it muſt have ated before it was, which 
is a centradiction. | 8 8 


Secondly, that therefore ſome being muſt have exiſted 


from all eternity. © © 
"Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the manner of 
created beings, or according to any notions which we 
have of exiſtence, could not have exifted from eternity. 
Fourthly, That this eternal Being mutt therefore be 
tlie great Author of Nature, the Ancient of Days, 
who, being at an infinite diſtance in his perfections from 


all finite and created being, exiſts in a quite different 


manner from them, and in 2 manner of which they can 
have no idea. | 
n who would not 
be thought ignorant 0 thing, have pretended to ex- 
lain 2 manner of God's exiſtence, by telling us, that 
comprehends infinite duration in every moment ; that 
eternity is with him a punctum ſtans, a fixed point; or 
which is as good ſenſe, an infinite inſtant ; that nothing, 


with reference to his exiſtence, is either paſt or to come; 


to which the ingenious Mr. Cow udes in his de · 
{cription of heaven. "0 
Nothing is chere to come, aud nothing paſt, 

But an eternal Now does always laſt. 
For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſitions 3 
words that have no ideas annexed to them ; and think 
men had better own their ignorance, than advance doc- 


trines by which they mean nothing, and which, indeed, 


are ſelf-contradiftory. We cannot be too modeſt in 
our diſquiſitions, we meditate on Him, who B 
environed with ſo much glory aud | ion, who 1s 
the ſcource of being, the tcuntain of all that —_— 
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which we and his whole creation derive from him. Let 
us theretore with the utmoſt humility acknowl.dge, 
that as ſome being muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from 
eternity, ſo this being does exiſt after an incomprehenſi- 
ble manner, fince it is impoſſible for a being to have 
exited trom eternity after our manner or notions of ex- 
itence. Revelation confirms theſe natural dictates of 
reaſon in the accounts it gives us of the divine exiſtence, 


} whereit tells us, that he is the ſame yeſterday, to day, 


and for ever; that he is the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending; that a thouſand years are with 
him as one day, and one day as a thoutand years; by 
which, and the like expreſſions, we are taught, that his 
exiſtence, with relation to time or duration, is infinitely 
different from the exiſtence of of his creatures, and 
conſequently that it is impoſſible for us to frame any 
adequate conceptions of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he makes of his own be- 


nung, he entitles himſelt, © I am that I am; and when 


Moics deſires to know what name he ſhall give him in 
his embaſſy to Pharoah, he bils him ta that © I am hath 
lent you.” Our great Creator, by revelation of 
himielf, does in a manner exclude every thing elle from 
a real exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes wud oe * erea- 
tures, as the only being which truly — _ 

The ancient Platonic notion — was 1 ſpe- | 
culations of eteraity, wondertully with this re- 
velation which God hath made of himſelf. There is 
nothing, ſay theys which in reality — whoſe exit- 
tence, as we it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and 


| tocome. —— b —— 


2 ſhadow of exiſtence, and ſomething which is like 
it than exiſtence itſelf. He only properly exiſts 
whoſe exiſtence is intirely preſent; that is, in other 
words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, and in 
fuch a manner as we have no idea of. 

I ſhall conclude this {peculation with one uſcful infer- 
ence. How can we luthciently rate ourſelves and 


fall down before our Maker, when we conſider that inef- 


2 which contrived this ex- 
M 2 iltence 
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Utence for finite natures ? What mult be the 1 
ot that good-will, which prompted our Creator to adayt 
exiſtence to beings, in whom it is not ne ? Ex 
cially when we conſider that he humſelt was betore inthe 
complete poſſcfhon of exiſtence and of happineſs, and in 
the tull enjoyment of eternity. What man can think of 
h. mſelf as called out and ſeparated frum nothing, of his 
being made a conſcious, à reaſonable and a happy c- 
ture, in ſhort, of being taken in a ſharer of existence, 
and a kind of partner in eternity, without being wal. 
lowed up in wonder, in pratic, in adoration ! It is in- 
dee a thought too big for the mind of man, and rather 
to be entertained in the ſccrecy of devotion, and in the 
hlence of the toul, than to be expreſſed by words. The 
Supreme Being has not given us powers or faculties ſuf- 
ſicient to extol and magnity ſuch unuttcrable goodneks, 
It is however ſome comtort to us, that we ſhall be aþ 
ways doing what we ſhall be never able to do, and that 
a work which cannot be finybed, will however be the 
work of an eternity. 8 
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-Tencrorum luſor amorum, Ovu, 


Love is the ſoft ſubjett of his ſportive muſe. 


tells me he has obſerved, with no ſm] concern, that 

papers have of late been very harren in relation ty 
love; a ſubject Which, when agreeably handled, a 
tcarce fail of being well reccived by both ſcxes. 

If my invention therctore ſhould be almolt exhauſed 
on this head, he offers to lerve under me in the quali 
of a lJove-caiuiſt ; for which he conceives hinielf to be 
throughly qualified, having made this paſhun his prin- 
cipal ſtudy, and obſerved it in all its d:fferent ſhapss 
and appearances, from the fiftetuth to thæ torty-tatth yer 
et his 48. 1 : ke 


I Have juſt received a letter from a gentleman, who | 
my 
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He aſſures me with an air of confidence, which I 
s from his real 41 — _ not 
ef giving judgment to the ſatisfacti Ie parties con- 
rr 
n in an amour; as, 4 
w great the contraction of the fingers muſt be be- 
fore it amounts to a ſqueeze by the hand. 
What can be properly termed an abſolute denial from 
zmaid, and what from a widow. | | 
What advances a lover may preſume to make, after 


| having received a pat upon has ſhoulder from his miſ- 
| trefs's fan. 5 | 


Whether a lady, at the firſt interview, may allow an 


humble ſervant to kiſs her hand. 


How far it may be permitted to careſs the maid in or- 


| der to ſucceed with the miſtreſs. | 


What conſtructions a man may put upon a ſmile, and 
in what caſes a frown goes for nothing. 

On what occaſions a ſheepiſh look may do ſervice, &c. 

As a farther proof of his ſkill, he has alſo ſent me ſe- 


 veral maxims in love, which he aſſures me are the reſult 


of a long and profound reflexion, ſome of which I think 
myſelt obliged to communicate to the public, not remem- 


| bering to have ſren them before in any author. 


© There are more calamities in the world, ariſing from 
love than from hatred. 
Love is the daughter of Idleneſs, but the mother of 


F Difquietude. 


Alen of grave natures (ſays Sir Francis Bacon) are 
© the moſt conſtant ; — reaſon men ſhould be 
* more conſtant than women. | 

The gay part of mankind is moſt amorous, the ſe- 
* nous molt loving. 

A coquette oiten loſes her reputation while ſhe pre- 
* lerves her virtue. 

* A prude often preſerves her reputation when ſhe has 


I © loft her virtue. 


Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes a wo- 
man's ridiculous. e | 
M3 i Love 
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© Love is generally accompanied with good-will iz 
© the young, intereſt n the middle-aged, and 2 pam 


«© too grots to mune in the oli. 
* The endeavours torevive a decaying paſſion gene- 


ou rally extinguiſh the renmins ot it. | 


A woman who from being a fiattern becomes over 


© neat, or from being over-neat becomes a flattern, is 


© moſt certainly in love.” 

I ſhall make ute of this gentleman's (kill, as I fee 
eccation; and fince I am got upon the fubje& ef 
love thail conclude this paper a copy ot veries 
which were lately ſent me by an unknown hand, as [ 
look upon them to be above the ordinary run of ſon- 
NeiecTts. | 

The author tells me they were written in one of his 


deſpairing fits; and I find entertains ſome hope that his 


mzitreſs may pity ſuch a paſſion as he has deſcribed, be- 
ture the knows that ſhe is hericlf Corinna. 


Conceal, fond man, conceal the mighty ſmart, 
Nor tell Corinna ſhe has fir'd thy heart. 
In vain would'ſt thou complain, in vain pretend 
To atk a pity which ſhe mult not lend. 
She's too much thy ſuperior to comply, 
And too tos fair to let thy paſſion dic. 
Languiſh in ſecret, aud with dumb ſurpriſe 
Drwk the reſiitle ſs glances of her eyes. 
At awtul diſtance entertain thy grief, 
Be ſtill in pain, but never aik reluf. 

Neœ'er tempt her ſcoru of thy coſuming ſtate ; 
Be any way undone, but fly her hate. 
Thou mult ſubinu. to fee thy charmer bleſs 
Some happier youth that ſhall admire her leſs; 
Who in that lovely form, that heav'nly mind, 
Shall miſs ten thouſand beautics thou could'tt find, 
Who with low fancy {hall approach her charms, 
While halt enjoy'd the hnks into his arms. 
She knows not, muſt not know, thy nobler fire, 
W hom the, and whom the muſes do inſpire; 
Her ime only ſhall thy breatt emplov, 


And h thy captiy'd foul with thades of joy: 


Dirt 


\ 


. 
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Direct thy dreams by 22 9 thoughts by . 
Aud never, never, from thy boſom ſtray. 


— — 
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8 


Art without a veia. 


Hor. 
Roscoum non. 


2 


N. a world within itſ-If. 
| Tho Te bow turniſhed the middle region of it 
n — in order to give the ſublime 


— 4 75 


tragedics. I was there lat winter 
real of th new thank, "hicd is a 


| tion violent ftorm 1 88 ping is 
deügned for the tempeſt. are alſo provided with 
wa a doen owes of ow whey as I am inform- 
el, are the plays of many unſucc poets artificially 
x — for that wie. Mr. Rymer's 
vo fall in inow at the next acting of king Lear, in order 
to heighten, or rather to alleviate, the di of that un- 
formate prince; and to ſerve by way of decoration to 
a piece which that great critic has written 
1 do not indeed wonder that the actors thould be fach 
| Profelſed enemies to thoſe our nation who are 
| commonly known by the name of critics, ſince it is a 
mie among theſe to fall upon a play, not be- 
cauſe it is ill written, but becauſe it takes. Several of 
them lay it down as a maxim; that whatever dramatic 


n. has a „„ 
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for nothing ; as though the firſt precept in poetry were 
not to pleaſe. Whether this rule holds good 
I ſhall leave to the determination of thoſe who are better 


who ſet up for profeſſed critics among us are ſv ſtupi 
that they do not know how to put ten words —_ 


terate, that they have no taſte of 
and therefore criticiſe J authors only at ſecond 
7 what others have wit 


them a figure among unlearned readers, who are apt to 
believe they are very derp, becauſe they are unintel 
gible. The ancient critics are full of the praiſes of ther 


contemporaries ; they diſcover beauties which e 
the obſervation of vulgar, and very often 1 6 


Euvy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazineſs and 


or not, | 


with or common propriety, and withal to illi- 
learned language, 


diction, proncunced with an air of authority, gie | 


Jr BYSSELEBEIDPSESSST. TREO ttf 


EE 


hire 


them! 
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Which was probably the reaſon, that in the 


Heathen Mythuiugy Momus is faid to be the fon of Nox 


and Sommis, of Darkneis and Sleep. Idle men, who 
have not been at the pains to accompliſh or diſtingui 
themſelves, ave very apt to detract from others; as ig- 


| noranit men are very ſubject to deſery thoſe beauties in a 


celebrated work which they have not eyes to diſcover. 
Many of our tons of Momus, who dignity themiclves 
by the name of critics, are the ine deſcendents of 
theſe two illuſtrious anceſtors. They are often led into 
thole numerous abſurdities, in which they daily mftru& 


tcondly, that there is more beauty in the works of a 
pat genius who is ignorant of all the rules of art. 
than in the works ofa little genius, who not only knows, 
but ſcrupulouſly obierves them. 

Fit, we may often take notice of men who are per- 
kfily acquainted with all the rules of good writing, 


l notwithſtancing chooſe to depart from them on ex- 
| tagrdiniry occaſions. I could give inſtances cut of all 


the tragic writers of antiquity who have ſhewn their 
judgment in this particular; and pur; receded from 
a ettabliſhed rule ot the drama, when it has made way 
for a much. higher beauty than the obicrvation of ſuch a 
wle would have becn. Thote who have furveyed the 
nobleſt picees of architecture and ſtatuary both ancient 
ad mollern, know very well that there are frequent de- 


| ation tron; art in the works of the greateſt matters, 


which haye produced a much nobler etf;& than à more 
curate and exaft way of procceding could have done. 
This often avites from what the Itahans call the guſto 
gane in thete arts, which is what we call the ſublime 
m writing. 

In +, AM place, our critics do not ſeem ſenſible that 
there is more beanty in the works of a great genius who 


V ignorant of the rules of art, than in tho.e of a little 
| Fas who knows and obſerves them, it is of thetg 


men 
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men of genius that Terence ſpeaks, in oppoſition toth 
little artificial cavillers ot his time; 
Quorum æmulari exoptat negligentiam 
Potiùs, quam iſtorum obſcuram deligentiam. 
Whoſe negligence he would rather imitate, than theſe men; | 
- obſcure diligence. | 


A critic may have the ſame conſolation in the ill-fucce 
of his piay, as Dr. South tells us a phyſician has a th 
death of a patient, that he was killed ſecundum amm 
Our inimi Shakeſpcar is a ſtumbling-block to th | 
whole tribe of theſe rigid critics. Who would not u. 
ther read one of dis on, where there is not a fiagte 


rule of the obſerved, than any production of a |  - 


dern critic, there is not any one of them violated! | 
Shakeſpear was indeed born with all the ſeeds of pom, 
and may be compared to the ſtone in Pyrrhus's ry, 
Which, as Pliny tells us, had the figure of Apollo a 
the nine muſes in the veins of it, produced by the ſpontz- 


No. DXCIIT. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 
Eft iter in fylvige=— Vine. | 


| Thus wander travellers in woods by night, | 
| Darn, 
dreaming correſpondent, Mr. Shadow, hat 
me a ſecond letter, with feveral curious d 
vat ous on dreams iu general, and the method to render || 
fleep improving: an extract of his letter will not, I . 
fume, be diſagrerable to my readers. 
© GINCE we have ſo little time to ſpare, that noned 
it may be loſt, I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould neg: 


to the 


ris 2 


FEGI EIS 


— 


| ve pleaſe, but in ſleep we have not the 
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(with in fleep, only becauſe they have a leſs reali 
ein them than Ia meditations. A _— 
would bring his judgment in queſtion, who ſhould 
«deſpiſe the directions of his map for want of real roads 
ein it, . yp ohh many ora 
i inſtead of a city, it be a day's 
_ to travel Pas two inches. Fan w 
rams gives us much ſuch another lamiſcape of life 
2s that does of countries, and though its appearances 
my ſeem ſtrangely jumbled together, we may otten 
« obſerve ſuch traces and footſteps of noble thoughts, as 
if carefully purſued, might lead us into a 71 got 
y in 


of action. There is fo much re and 
our fancied bliſs, and ſomething fo diſmal and ſhock- 
© ing in our fancied miſery, that though the inactivity 
gef the body has given occaſion for calling ſleep the 
image of death, the briſkneſs of the fancy affords us 
n ſtrong intunation of ſomething within us that can 
never die. | | | 
J have wondered, that Alexander the Great, who 
«exe into the world tuthciently dreamt of by his pa- 
 ( rents» and had himſelf a tolerable knack at mg, 
« thould often fay, that „ fleep was one thing which 
„ made him ſenſihle he was mortal, I who have not 
« ich fir lds of action in the day time to divert my at- 
« tention from this matter, plainly perceive, that in 


© there is à certain vaſtneis of conception very ſuitable 
« to the capacity, and demonſtrative of the turce of that 
& divine part in our compoſition which will laſt tor ever. 
Neither do I much doubt but had we a true account 
ef the wonders the hero laſt mentioned performed in 
his ſlerp, his conquering this little globe would hardly 
be worth mentioning. I may affirin, without vanity 
* that when I compare ſeveral actions in Quintus Curtius 
© with ſome others in my own noctuary, I appcar the 
[5 hero of the two. 
hall cloſe this ſubject with obſerving, that while we 
we awake we are at liberty to fix our thoughts on what 
-þ 


« thole operations of the mind, while the body is at reſt, 
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them. The ideas which ſtrike the fancy, ariſe in wy 


without our choice, either from the occurrences of the 
day paſt, the temper we lie down in, or it may bethe 
ion of ſome ſuperior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be fo di 
affected in flecp, that our actions of the day 1 17 


either rewarded or puniſhed with a little age of 
neſs or milery. St. Auſtin was of opinion, that if 


ridiſe there was the lame viſciſſitude of ſlerping and wake | 


ing as in the preſent world, the dreams of its inhabi- 
tants would be very happy. 

And ſo far at preſent our dreams are in our 

that they are generally conformable to ur waking 
though:s, ſo that it is not impoſſible to convey ourlelve 


to a confort of muſic, the convertation of diſtant friends, | 


S has been before lodged 
g 


readers, by theſe hints, will find the 
— of making a day of it, it they hrartily 
with unde > road bias. 


J have often conſidered — yy, = Lo 


account of Cato, in this light. 


Marc. O ye immortal powers, that gnard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and fotten his repoſe, 
Banith his ſorruws, and becalm his foul 
With eaſy dreams; remember al} bis virtues, 

And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. 
Luc. Sweet are the flumbers of the virtuous man! 
O Marcia, I have feen thy god-like father; 
Some pow'r inviſible fupports his foul, 
And bears it up in a!l its wonted grexnefs, 
A kind refreſhing ſkep is fallen upon him: 
: ſaw him ſtretch'd at eaſe, his fancy loſt 
In pleaſing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 
He ſmil'd and cry'd, Caſar thou canſt not hurt me. 


Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a poſtiript, that he lm 
no manner of title to the vition which ſuceccile d his tuft 
letter; but adds, that as the gentleman who wrote it 
dreams very ſenübly, he thall be glad to wet him 15 
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night cr other, under the great elm-t1ee, by which Vir- 


gil has given us 2 fine metaphoricai in.age ot , 
in order to turn over a few of the leaves together, and 
oblige the public with an account of the dreams that lie 


No. DXCIV. WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 15. 


— ———Abſentem qui rodit amicum; 

Qui non defendit alio culpante; ſolutos 

Qui captat ri ſus hominum, famamque dicacis; 

Fingere qui nou viſa poteſt ; commiila tacere 

| Qunequit ; hic niger eit; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
Hon. 


He that ſhall rail againſt thy abſent friends, 

Or hears them ſcandalized, and not defends; 

Sports with their tame, and ſpeaks whate'er he can, 

And only to be thought a witty man; 

Tells tales and brings his friend in diſciteem; | 
That man's a knave; be ſure beware of him. Currcn. 


| ERE all the vexations of life put together, we 
| mould find that a great part oi tim proceed 
from thoſe calummies and reprozch.s which we tprcad 
abroad concerning one another. 


There is tcarce a man living who is not, in ſome 
degree, guilty of this offence ; though, at the tame time, 
however we treat one another, it n. uſt be con: eſſed, that 
ve all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the perſons who are no- 
wrious for this practice. It gener ally takes ite rite ether 
from an ill-will to mankind, a private incuna win to 
make ourſelves eſteeined, un oſtentation ot Wu, 4 y 
of being thought in the tccrets ot the world, or frowu a 
deſire of gratitying any 0: thee difpuliticr> of nund in 

thoſe pertons with whum we convel ic. 

The publiſher of ſcandal is more ur lets olious to 
mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as uc is wftucnced by 
my one vr more of the foregoing motives. But wuarcver 
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may be the occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe reports, le 


ought to conſider, that the effect of them is equally pre. 
judicial and pernicious to the perſon at whom they are 
aimed. The injury is the fame, though the principle from 
whence it proceeds may be different. 

As every one looks upon himſelf with too much indul. 

nce, when he paſſes a judgment 8 
aan, and as very few will be thought guilty of this 
abominable proceeding, which is ſo — i 
and at the fame time, fo univerſally blamed, I ſhall lar 
down three rules by which I would have a man examine 
and ſearch into his own heart, before he ſtands acquitted 


to himlclf of that evil diſpoſition of mind which I a | 


here mentioning. 
| e 
delight in hearing tlie faults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe ſuch 
little blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 
1 uncharitable than on the good -natured 

Co | 
Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to ſpread and pro- 


other. | 
Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice proceeds, 
and grows up into ſlander — defamation. 
In the firtt 
ing the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently that he has 
a true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently the ſeeds of this 
vice within him. If his mind is gratified with hearing 
the reproaches which are caſt on he will find the 
fame plraſure in relating them, and be the more apt to 
doit, as he will naturally imagine every one he converſe 
with is delighted in the ſame manner with himſelf. A 
Sr 
this criminal curioſity, which is per y heightened 
and inflamed by — to uch ies — tend to the 
diſreputation of others. | 
In the ſecond place, a man ſhould conſult his own 
hcart, whether he fe — re delians ſuch little blacken- 


= iT 


gar 5A 


| pagate ſuch reports as tend to the diſreputat ion of - 


place, a man who takes delight in hen- 
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ing accounts, and more inclined to be credulous on the 
uncharitable, than on the good-natured fide. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and - 
ill ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret 
corruptions. It is a pretty laying of Thales, falſchood 
is juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the ears are from 
the eye. By which he would intimate, that a wile 
man not eafily give credit to the reports of actions 
which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this head, mention 
two or _ remarkable rules pA obſerved by the 
members of the celebrated Ab Trappe, as the 
| we liked in a nie French book. 88 "IP 

fathers are there ordered, never to give an ear 
w ay accounts of baſe or criminal actions; to turn off 
all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible ; but in caſe they hear any 
- thing of this nature fo well atteſted that they cannot dit- 
believe it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal 


| ation may have proceeded from a good intention in him 

| whois guilty of it. This is, perhaps carrying chari 
to an extravagance, but it is certainly much more laud- 
able, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill-natured part of the world 
does, that indifferent, and even good actions, proceed 
trom bad principles and wrong intentions. 

In the third place, a man ſhould examine his heart, 

| whether he does not find in it a ſecret inclination to pro- 

| —— reports, as tend to the diireputation ot an- 

r. ö 

When the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hitherto 

{ been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, it 
diſcovers itſelt in its worſt ſymptom, and is in 

dl becoming incurable. I need not therefore inſiſt u 
the guilt in this particular, which every one cannot 
diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, or even com- 

| mon diſcretion. I thall only add, that whatever pleaſure 
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ay man may take in ſpreading whiſpers of this nature, he 

wil find an infinitely greater ſatisfa&tion in conquering 
_ thetemptation he is under, by letting the ſ:cret die with- 

in his own breaſt. | ; 
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{No. DXCV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER r7, 
on ut placi dis cocant immitia, non ut 


Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. How, 


Nature, and the cummon laws of ſcnſe, 

For bids to reconcile an: ipathies; | 

Or make a ſnake engender with a dove, 

And hungry tigers court the tender lambs. 
| | | Rosconnuor, 
IF ordinary authors would condeſcend to write as they 
I tink, they would at — allowed the praiſe of be. 
ing intelligible. But they r take pains to be ridi- 
cuious; = by the ſtuuicd — — of ſtyle, perfectly 
diſguiſe the little ſenſe they aim at. There is a grievance 
of this iort in the common wealth of letters, which I have 


for fume time re:vived to redreſs, and accordingly I have 


let this day apart for juſtice. What I mean is the mi 
ture ot inconũiſtent metaphors, which is a fault but tw 
often ſound in learned wruers, but in all the unleamed 
without .xception. | 

In order to tet this matter in a clear light to every 
reader, I ihall in the firſt place oblerve, that a metaphur 
is a ſimile in one word, which ſcrves to convey the 


thoughts oi the mind under reſemblances and ima 


which atfect che icnles. There is not any thing in tle 
world, which may no: Ie compared to ſeveral th 

if conũdered in ſeveral diſtinct lights; or, in other 
words, thc fame thing may be expreſſed by ditferet 
metaphors. But the muchief is, that an unikilful u. 
Hor ſhali run thele metaphors io ablurdly into one 2 
other, that there ſhall be no ſimile, no agreeable pictur 
no apt reiemblance, but contuſion, obicurity, and noilt. 
Tnus 1 nave known a hero compa. ed to a thunderbob, 
a li n, and the lea; all and each of them proper men. 


phone lor impetuoſity, courage, and force. But by bat 


management it hath 10 happened, that the thunderbolt 


ha overflowed its banks; the hon hath been dai 
tirough the ſkics, and the billows have rolled out of the 


Libyan delert. 
1 The 
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tien a hand holding a pen, and ſeveral laſhes of w 
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The abſurdĩty in this inſtance is obvious. And yet 


1 every time that claſhing metaphors are put together, this 


fault is committed more or god * — deen 
fad, that metaphors are images of things whic the 
ſenſes. And image, therefore, taken from what acts 
upon the fight cannot without violence, be applied to 
the hearing; and ſo of the reſt. It is no leſs an im- 

zety to make any being in nature or art to do things 


u its metaphorical ſtate, which it could not do in its 


original. I ſhall illuſtrate what I have faid by an in- 


\ ſtance which I have read more than once in controverſial 


writers. The heavy laſhes* faith a celebrated author, 


t that have dropped from your pen, &c. I ſuppoſe this 


gentleman having frequently heard of gall dropping from 


1 pen, and being laſhed in a fatire, he was reſolved to 


have them both at any rate, and fo uttered this complete 
piece of nonſenſe. It will more effectually diſcover the 


| viurdity of theſe monſtrous unions, if we will ſuppoſe 


theſe metaphors or images. actually painted. Ima 


gine 
1 

cord falling from it, and yon have the true re —— 
uion of this ſort of eloquence. I believe, by this 
rery rule, a reader may be able to judge of the union 
of all metaphors whatſoever, and determine which are 


| homogeneous, and which heterogeneous: or to fpeak 


more plainly, which are conſiſtent, and which incon- 
t 


ſiſten 


There is yet one evil more which I muſt take notice 
ef, and that is the running of metaphors into tedwus 


| — which, though an error on the better hand, 
confuſion as much as the other. This becomes 
 abominable, when the luſtre of one word leads a writer 


out of his road, and makes him wander from his ſubject 
a page together. I remember a young fellow, of this 
having ſaid by chance that his miſtreſs had 
a world of charms, t took occaſion to conſider 


| her as one poſſeſſed of frigid and torrid zones, and pur- 
ſued her fro:n the one pole to the other. | 
| HT ſhall conclude this paper with a letter written in that 
| enormous ſtyle, which 3 my reader hath by this 
3 | time 
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time ſet his heart againſt. The epiſtle hath heretofore 
received great applante ; but after what hath been ſaid, 
let any man commend it if he dare. 
*SIR, 3 | 
0 A FTER the many heavy laſhes that have fallen 


C from your pen, you may juſtly expect in retum | 
© all tHe load that my ink can lay upon your ſhoulder, 
© you have quartered all the foul 38 upon me, 
© that could be raked out of the air of Billingſgate, with. 
© out knowing who I am, or whether I deſerve to be 
© cupped and Tarife at this rate. I tell you once for 
all, turn your eyes where you pleaſe, you ſhall never 
© ſmell me out. Do you think 2 the panics, which 
© you tow about the pariſh, will ever build a monument 
© to your glory? No, Sir, you may fight theſe bat. 
© tles as long as you will, but when you come to ba. 
© hance the account you will find that you have been 
c fiſhing in troubled waters, and that an ignis fatum 
© hath bewildered you, and that indeed you have built 
© upon a ſandy foundation, and brought your hogs toa 
© fair market. | 
© I am, Si, 


—— 
No. DXCVI. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


Molle meum levi bus cor eſt violabile telis. Ovin, 
Cupid's light darts my tender boſom move. Port. 


HE caſe of my correſpondent, who ſends me the 
following letter, has ſomewhat init fo very hin- 


fical, that I know not how to entertain my s bet- 


ter than by laying it before them. 

« SIR, - DOI | 
« ] AM fully convinced that there is not upon earth 
© ® a more unpertinent creature than an importunate 
© lover; 21 
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„fate, to people who are wholly unconcerned init; and 


© hourly improving a paſſion, which we would perſuade 
© the world is the torment of our lives. Notwithſtand- 
ing this reflexion, Sir, I cannot forbear 1cquainting 
© you with my own caſe. You mult know then, Sir, 
« that even from my childhood, the moſt prevailing 
© inclination I could perceive in myſelf was a ftrong 


u deſire to be in favour with the fair ſex. I am at pre- 
' © {ent in the one and twentieth year of my age, and 


ſhould have made choice of a ſhe bedfellow many years 
« fince, had not my father who has a pretty good eſtate 
« of his own getting, and paſſes in the world for a pru- 


| « dent man, been pleaſed to lay it down as a maxim, 
that nothing ſpoils a young fellow's fortune ſo much 
_ © 25 marrying early; and that no man ought to think of 


 « wedlock till fix and twenty. Knowing his ſentiments 
© upon this head, I thought it in vain to apply myſelf 


( © to women of condition, who expect ſettlements ; ſo 
that all my amours have hitherto been with ladies who 


had no fortunes: but I know not how to give — 4 


good an idea of me, as by laying before you the hit 
_ * of my life. | 


© I can very well remember, that at my ſchool-miſ- 


treſs's, whenever we broke up, I was always for joining 


* myſclf with the Miſs who lay in, and was conſtantly 
* one of the firſt to make a party in, the play of huſband 
© and wife. This paſſion for being well with the fe- 
males {till increaſed as I advanced in years. At the 
© 41ncing-ſchool I contracted ſo many quarrels hy ſtrug- 
* cling with my fellow- ſcholars for the partner I LK CNd 
* beſt, that upon a ball-night before our mothers made 
* their appearanee, I was uſually up to the noſe in blood. 
My father, like 2 diſcreet man ſoon removed me from 


| © this ſtage of ſoftneſs to a ſchool of diſcipline, where 


I learnt Latin and Greek. I underwent ſeveral ſeve- 


| * rities in this place, till it was thought convenient 


4 to lend me to the univerſity ; though, to conteis the 


truth, I ſhould not have arrived fo early at that ſeat 


* of learning, but from the diſcovery of an intrigue be- 
* tween me and my maſter's houſe-keeper z upon == 
6 
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© I had employed my rhetoric ſo effectually, that, 
© though the was a very elderly lady, I had almet 
j | 


brought her to conſent to me. Upon my arri- 
© val at Oxford, I found logic fo dry, that, inſteal of 
giving attention to the dead, I ſoon fell to add 

© the living. My firſt amour was with a pretty girl 
« whom I ſhall call Parthenope : her mother told ale by 
© the town wall. Being often caught there by the proc. 
© tor, I was forced at laſt, that my miſtreſs s 1eputation 
© might receive no blemiſh, to confeſs my addreſſes were 
© honourable. Upon this I was immediately ſent hone; 


_ © but Parthenope ſoon after marrying a ſhoe-maker, [ 


© was again ſuffered to return. My next affair wa 
« with my taylor's daughter, who deſerted me for the 
© fake of 6 Sina barber. Upon my complaining to 
© one of my particular friends of this misfortune, the 
eruel wag made a mere jeſt of my calamity, and aſked 


© me with a ſmile, where the needle ſhould turn but to 


the pole? After this I was deeply in love with: 
milliner, and at laſt with my bed-maker, upon which 
I was ſent away, or, in the univerſity phraſe, ruſti- 


cated for ever. 


© Upon my coming home, I ſettled to my ſtudies | 


© heartily, and contracted fo great a reſervednels by be- 


© again, and became enamonred with a mighty pretty 


© creature, who had every thing but money to recom- 


© mend her. Having frequent unitics of utteri 
© all the loft things which 2 for — 
inipire me with, I ſoon gained her conſent to treat c 
marriage; but unfortunately for us all, in the abſence 
© of m chanuer 8 uſtally witas the ſame language 0 
© her ſiſter, who is alto pretty. Now, I aun 
© you, Mr. Spectator, this tel Toe 


© feA ſtranger to the converſation of men, and 
addicted to aſſociate with the women, I knew no 


language but that of love. I ſhould however be | 


« mud 


proceed from 11 
© rcal affection I had conceived for her; but being ap | 
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much obliged to you, if you could free me from the 


« yerplexity J am at preſent in. I have {cnt word to my 
old gentleman in the country, that I am detperatcly 
in love with the younger lifter ; and her father who 
«© knew no better, poor inan, acquainted him by the 
« ſane poſt, that I had for ſome time made my addreſſes 
© to the elder. Upon this old Teſty ſends me up word, 
that he has heard ſo much of my expioits, that he 
« intends immediately to order me to the South-Sea, 


Sir, I have occationally talked fo much of dying, that 
| © begin to think there is not much in it; if the old 


© (quire perſiſts in his deſign, I do hereby give him 


notice that I am providing mylelt with proper inſtru- 
ments for the deſtruction of delpairing lovers; let him 


( therefore look to it, and conſider that by his obſti- 
© nacy he may himſelf loſe the ſon of his ftrength, the 
© world an hopeful lawyer, my miſtreſs a paiſionate lover, 
© and you Mr. Spectator, | | 


Middle Temple © Your conſtant a:lmirer, 
Sept. 18. 6 Jeakur LovenoRE.” 
— — 
Xo. DXCVIT. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 
ens fine pondere ludit, Petra, 
The mind uncumber's plays. | 
* I received my friend Saadow's letter, ſeveral 


of my cori eipondents have been pleated to fend me 
mn account how they have been employed in tleep, and 


| what notable adventures they have been engaged in dur- 


ing that moonſfune in the brain. I ſhall lay before my 
traders an abridgment of ſome tew of their extravagances, 
in hopes that they will in time accuſtum themicives to 


cream a little more to the purpoſe. 


One, who ſtyles himiclt Gladio, complains heavily 
that his fair one charges hin with ineonſtancy, and docs 


| Wt uſe hum with halt the kindneis which the bacerity of 


_ __ nature is. 
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his paſſion may demand; the faid Gladio having by u. 
lour and ſtratagem put to death tyrants, — 
monſters, knights, &c. without number, and expoſed 
himielf to all manner of dangers for her fake and fafety, 
He defires in his poſtcript — 


ceed in her eſteem at laſt, | 

Anotier who is very prolix in his narrative writes me 
word, that having ſent a venture bey ſea, he tock 
occaion one night to fancy himſelf gone along with it, 
and grown on a ſudden the richeit man in all the Tad 


Having been there about a year or two, a guſt of wind 


that forced open his caſement, blew him over to his 


native country again, where awaking at fix o'clock, | 


and the change of the air not agreeing with him, he turned 
to his lett fide in order to a ſecond voyage; but ere he 
could get on ſhip-board, was unfortunatel | 
for _— - horſe, tried and —— 
and in a fair way of being executed, if ſome 
ping haſtily into his chariber had not brought 
eprieve. This fellow too wants Mr. Shadow's advice, 
| „I dare fay, would bid him be content to rie 
after his firſt nap, and learn to be ſatisfied as ſoon 2 


The next is a public ſpirited who tells me, 
that on the ſecond of ber at night the whole city 
was on fire, and would certainly have bern reduced to 
aſhes again by this time, if he had not flown over it 
with the new river on his back, and happily extinguiſhed 
the flames before they had iled too far. Be 
would be informed whether he has not a right to petitiu 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen tor a reward. | 


A letter, dated September the ninth, acquaints me, 


that the writer being reiolved to try his fortune, had 
faſted all that day; and that he might be ture of dran 
ing upon ſomething at night, procured a handſome thc: 
of bride-cake, which he placed very conveniently w- 
der his pillow. In the ing his memory 

to fail him, and he could recolle& nothing but an od 


, whether, from a con. | 
ſtant ſucceſs in them, he may not promiſe himſelf to ſuc. | 
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upon ſearch reduced to a few crumbs, he is reſolved to 
remember more of his dreams another time, believing 
tom this that there may poſſibly be ſomewhat of truth 


n them. 


[ have received numerous complaints from ſeveral de- 
licious dreamers, deſiring me to invent ſome method of 
flencing thoſe noiſy flaves, whole occupations lead them 
to take their early rounds about the city in a morning, 
coing a deal of miſchief, and working ſtrange contuſion 
in the affairs of its inhabitants. Several monarchs have 
cone me the honour to acquaint me, how often they have 


| been ſhook from their reſpective thrones by the rattling 


ofa coach or the rumbling of a wheel-barrow. And 
many private gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out 


| of valt eſtates by fellows not worth three-pence. A fair 


lady was juſt upon the point of being married to a young, 
handſome, rich, ingenious nobleman, when an imperti- 
ent tinker paſſing by forbid the banns ; and an - 
ful youth, who had been newly advanced to great ho- 


wor and preferment, was forced by a neighbour! 


cobler to reſign all for an old ſong. It has . 
preiented to me, that thoſe inconſiderable raſcals do 
rething but go about diſſolving of marriages, and 
poiling of fortunes, impoveriſhing rich and ruining 


great people, interrupting beauties in the midſt of their 


cunqueſts, and generals in the courſe of their victo- 
rics. A boiltercus peripatetic hardly goes through a 


| fret without waking half a dozen kings and princrs 


to open their ſhops or clean ſhoes, frequently trant- 
taming ſceptres in paring-ſhovels, and proclamations 
imo bills. I have by me a letter from a young ſtateſ- 


| Ran, who in five or fix hours came to be emperor of 
| Ewope, after which he made war upon the great Turk, 
| Touted him horſe, and foot, and was crowned lord of 


the univerle in Conſtantinople : the concluſion of all his 
luccefles is that on the 12th inſtant, about trven in the 


| Paming, his imperial majeſty was depoſed by a chim- 


ny. ve per. 


On the other hand, I have epiſtolary teſtimonies of 


 gatitude from many miſerable people, who mo” 
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this clamorous tribe frequent deliverences from 1 | 
ene 


mistortunes. A tmall-coal man, by waking 
of theſe diſtreſſed gentlemen, ſaved him from ten year 


unpriionment. An honeſt watchman bidding a l 
good-morrow to another, freed him from the malice 


of many potent enemies, and brought all their 

againſt him to nothing. A certain valctudinarian con, 
iefles he has often been cured of a fore throat by the 
hoartencſs of a carman, and relieved from a fit of the 
gout by the ſcund of old ſhoes. A noity puppy, that 
plagued a ſober gentleman all night-long with his imper- 


tincnce, was fiienced by a cinder-wench with a word | 


ſpeaking. _ | 
Finſtead therefore of ſuppreſſing this order of mortals, 
I would. propoſe it to my readers to make the beſt al. 
vantage of their morning ſalutations. A famous Mace- 
donian prince, for fear cf forgetting himſelf in the mdf 
of his god fortune, had a youth to wait on him 
morning, and bid him remember that he was a man. 
A citizen who is waked by one of theſe criers, may m. 
rd him as a kind of remembrancer, come to admonh 
im that it is time to return to the circumſtances he has 
overlooked all the nignt-time, to leave off tancying hun- 
ſelf what he is not, and prepare to act ſuitably to the 
condition he is really placed in. | 
People may dream cn as long as they pleaſe, but! 
ſhall take no notice of any imaginary adventures, that 
do not happen while the fun is on this fide the horizs. 
Fer which reaſon I ſtifle Fritilla's dream at church kf 
Sunday, who, while the reſt of the audience were emoying 
the benefit of an excellent diſcourte, was luſing her 10 
ney and jewels to a gentleman at play, till after a ſtrange 
run ot ili-iuck ſhe was reduced to pawn three lovely pretty 
children tor her laſt ſtake. When ſhe had thrown them 
away, her companion went off, diſcovering himſelf 1 
his uſual tokens, a cloven foot and a ſtrong ſmell 


brimſtone ; which laſt proved a bottle of ſpirits, which | 
a good cid lady applied to her noſe, to put her 1 2 
condition of hearing the prracher's third head conta 


ing time. | 
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fa man has no mind to paſs abruptly from his ima- 
gined to his real circumſtances, he may employ him{elt 
2 while in that new kind of obicrvation which my oni- 
| reeritical correſpondent has duected him to make of 


umielf. Purſuing the imagination through all its ex- 
travagancies, whether in ſleeping or waking, is no im- 

r method of correcting and bringing it to act in 
tubordinacy to reaſon, fo as to be delighted only with 
uch objects as will affect it with pleature, when it is 
terer lo cool and fedate. 6h 


| No. DXCVIIH. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


] igitur laudas, quod de ſapientibus alter 
idebat, quotics a limine mov erat unum 
Protuberatque pedem: flebat contrarius alter ? Juv, 


Will ye not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 
Who the fame end purſu'd by ſeveral ways? 
One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times; 
One laugh'd at follies, oue lamented crimes. | 

| | | DvD. 


ANKIND may be divided into the merry and 
the ſerious, who, both of them, make a very 


| god figure in the ies, fo long as they keep their 


ripective humours from degenerating into the neigh- 


| bowing extreme; there being a natural tendency in the 
| me to a melancholy moroſeneſs, and in the other to a 


lantaltic levity. 
The merry part of the world are very amiable, while 
they diffule a cheerfulneſs through converiation at pro- 


Fer ſeaſons and on proper occaſions, but, on the con- 


tray, a great grievance to ſceiety, when they infect 


| erery diſcourſe with infipid mirth, and turn into ridicule 
uch ſubje&ts as are not tuited to it. For though laugh- 
| kris looked upen by the philoſophers as the property of 


raſon, the exceſs of it has been always conſidered as 
0 On 
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On the other fide, ſeriouſneſs has its beauty while it 
is attended with chearfulneſs and humanity, and does 
not come in unſeaſonably to pall the good- kumourof thok 
with whom we converte. 
| Theſe two ſets pf men, notwithſtanding they each of 


them ſhine in their reſpective characters, are apt to ber 


a natural averſion and antipathy to one another. 


What is more uſual, than to hear men of ſerious tem. 


and auſtere morals, enlargin the vanities and 
follies of the young and 1 while 
they look with a kind of horror upon ſuch pomps and 
diverſions as > lens: ts Baton, ard only culpa- 
ble when they draw the mind too much? | 
I could not but finile upon reading a paſſage in the 
account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own lite, where. 
in he repreſents it as a great bleſſing, that in his youth 
he very narrowly eſcaped getting a place at court. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed that Icvity of temper takes 

a man off his guard, and opens a paſs to his foul far 
any temptation that aſſaults it. It favours all the ap 
proache» of vice, and weakens all the reſiſtance of virtue. 
For which rraſon a renowned ſtateſmman in qucen Eliz- 
beth's days, after having rotired from courc and public 
buſineſs, in order to give himſelf up to the duties of u. 


ligion, when any of his old friends uſed to viſit him, had 


Itill this word of advice in his mouth, be ſerious. 


An eminent Italian author of this caſt of mind, ſpeaak- | 


ing of the great advantage of a ſerious and compel 
temper, wiſhes very gravely, that for the benefit cf 
mankind he had Rophonius's cave in his poſſeſſian; 
which, {ays he, would contribute more to thc returms- 
tion of manners than all the work-houies and bridewels 
in Europe. | mw 
Me have a very particular deſcription of this care u 

Pauſanias, who tells us, that it was made in the tara 
of a huge oy-n, and had many particular cii cumſtanen, 
which diſpoted the perion who was in it to be mar 
pentive and thoughtful than ordinary; inſomuch that u 


man was ever oblerved to laugh all his life after, wiv | 


had once made his entry into this cave. It was uin 
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in thoſe times, when any one carried a more than ordi- 
gloomineſs in his features, to tell him that he look- 
el like one juſt come out of Trophonius's cave. | 
On the other hand, writers of a more merry com- 
plexion have bern no leſs ſevere on the oppoſite party; 


u have had one advantage above them, that they have 


utacked them with more turns of wit and humour. 
After all, if a man's tempe were at his own diſpoſal, 
I think he would not chooſe to be of either of theſe = | 
ties; ſince the moſt perfect character is that which is 
formed out of both of them. A man would neither 


chooſe to he a hermit nor a buffoon : human nature is 


not ſo miſerable, as that-we ſhould be always melancho- 


pi; nor ſo happy, as that we ſhould be always merry. 


Ina word, a man ſhould not live as if there was no 
God in the world ; nor, at the ſame time, as if there 


—— 


Wo. DXCIX. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


| Luftus, ubique pavor — Vine, 


Darn. 


has been my cuſtom, as I grow old, to allow my- 


lic. I was 
relterday meditating on the account with which I have 
aeady entertained my readers concerning the cave of 

| | T rophonius, 


* 
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Trophonius. I was no ſooner fallen into my af 
flumher, but I dreamt that tiis cave was put into mp 
| eſhon, and that I gare public notice of its vi 

iuviting cvery one to it, wo had a mind to be a ſerious 
man tor tlie remaining part ot his life. Great multi- 
tudes immcliately reforted to me. The firit who made 
the experiment was a Merry-Andrew, who was put ins 
my hands by a neighbouring juſtice of pcace, in ar. 
der to reclaim him from that profligate kind of lite, 
Poor pickle-herring had not taken above one turn in it, 
when he came out of the cave, like a hermit trom his 
cell, with 1 penitential look, and p moſt rueful coun. 
tenance. then in a yo ughing top, 

watching for his ND — 1 4 — 
how he liked his place? He replied, prithee friend, be 
not impertinen: ; and ſtalked by me as grave as a judge, 
A citizen then deſired me to give fret ingreſs aud 
egreſs to his wife, who was dreſſed in the gayclt co. 
loured ribbons I have ever ſeen. Sie went in with z 
flirt of her fan and a ſmirking countenance, but cane 


out with the ſeverity ct a veſtal, and throwing from hr 


ſeveral female gewgaws, told me with a ſigh that the 


reſolved to go into deep mourning, aud to wear biack | 


all the reſt of her life. As I had had many coqueite 
recommended to me by their parents, their lufbands, 


and their lovers, I let them in all at once, delrng | 


them to divert theiniclves together as well as they could. 
Upon their emerging again into day-light, you would 


| have fancied my cave to have been a nunnery, and that | 


you had {cen a ſolenm proceſſion of religious. marchug 
out, one behind another, in the utmoit profound ſilenee 
and the molt exemplary decency. As I was very much 
delighted with io editying a fight, there came up w- 
wards me a great company of males and femalcs laugh 
ing, ünging and dancing, in ſuch a manner, that [ 
_ Euuld hear them a great while before I ſaw them. 
Upon my atking their leader, what brought them thither? 
they told me all at once, that they were French pv 
te ſtants lately arrived in Great-Britain, aud that 
themſelves of too gay a hunvur for my country, Ut 
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| wplied themſelves to me in order to compoſe them for 
| N28 converſation. I told them, that to oblige them 


I would ſoon ſpoil their mirth; upon which I admitted a 
whole ſhoal of them, who, aiter taking a ſurvey of the 
place, came out in very good order, and with looks en 


tively Engliſh. I afterwards put in a Dutchman, who 


had a great funcy to fee the Keldcr, as he called it, but 
I could not obierve that I had made any manner of 
akeration in him. 5 | 

A Comedian who had gained great reputation in parts 


| ef humour, told me, that he had a mighty mind to act 
Alexander the Great, and fancied that he ſhould tucceed 
rery well in it, if he could ftrike two or three laughing 


features out of his face: he tried the expe iment, but 
contraQted fo very ſolid a look by it, that I am afraid he 
will be fit for no part hereafter but a Timon of Athens, or 
amute in the funeral. 7 
I then clapt up an empty fantaſtic citizen, in order to 


' qualify him for an alderman. He was ſucceeded by a 


young rake of the Middle Temple, who was brought to 
me by his grandmother; but to her great ſorrow and 


| ueprile, he came out a quaker. Seeing myſelf ſur- 


rounded with a body of tree-thinkers, and ſcoffers at 
reli ion, who were making them. elves at the ſo 
ber looks and thoughtful brows of thoſe who had been 


| in the cave: I thruſt them all in, one after another, 
| ant] locked the door upon them. Upon my opening it, 


they all looked as if they had been trighted out of their 


vito, and were marching away with ropes in their hands 
to a wood that was within fight of the I found 


they were not able to hear them(clves in their firſt ſerious 


| thoughts; but knowing theſe would ſoon bring them 
da better frame of mind, I gave them into the cuſtody 
| of their friends until that happy change was wrought 


in them. | 
The laſt that was to me was a young woman, 


bo at firſt ſight of my face fell into an immode- 


rate fit of laughter, and was forced to hold her fides all 
the while her mother was ſpeaking to me. Upon this 
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the hand, madam, ſaid I, be pleaſed to retire into w 
cloſet, while your mother tells me your caſe. I tha 
put her into the mouth of the cave, when the mothe, 
after having begged pardon for the girl's rudeneſs, tali 


me, that ſhe often treated her father and the graveſt of he 


relations in the fame manner; that ſhe would ſit gigoli 
and laughing with her companions from one end of a t 


gedy to the other; nay, that ſhe would ſometimes burſt m 


in the middle of a ſermon, and ſet the whole congregatiana 
ſtaring at her. The mother was going on, when the 
young lady came out of the cave to us with a com 
countenance, and a low _—_ ſhe was a girl ct fuch 
exuberant mirth, that her viſit to Trophonius only m- 
| duced her to more than ordinary decency of behaviour, 
and made a very pretty prude of her. After havi 
performed innumerable cures, I looked about me wi 
great ſatisfaction, and ſaw all my patients walking by 
themſelves in a very penſive and m poſture, fo that 
the whole place ſeemed covered with philoſophers. 4 


was at length reſolved to go into the cave myſelf, and | 


lee what it was that produced ſuch wonderful effects up- 
on the company; but as I was ſtooping at the entrance, 
the door being ſomething low, I gave ſuch a nod in 
chair, that I awaked. After having · recovered 

from my firſt ſtar le, I was very well pleated at the acci- 


dent which had befallen me, as not knowing but a littk | 


ſtay in the place might have ſpoiled my SPECTATORS. 
No. DC. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


——_——gemgque ſuum, ſua ſidera norun Vize. 


Stars of their own, and their own ſtars they know. 
Darvon 


I Have always taken a particular pleaſure in exami- 
Jing the opinions which men of different religions, 
driferent ages, and different countries, have enter- 
talued concerning the unmortality of the foul, and 2 
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ineſs which they promiſe themſelves in 


fate of 


mother world. For whatever prejudices and errors hu- 


man nature lies under, we find that either reaſon, or tra- 


dition from our firſt parents, has diſcovered to all 


ple ſomething in thele great points which bears analogy 
to truth, and to the doctrines opened to us by Divine 
Revelation. I was lately diſcourſing on this fubje& 


| with a learned perſon, who has been very much conver- 
| fant among the inhabitants of the more weſtern party of 


Afic. Upon his converſing with ſeveral in that coun- 
by, he tells me that their notion of heaven or of a fu- 

| this, that every thing we there 
wih for will ny Sn itſelf to us. We find, 


iy they, our fouls are of ſuch a nature that that they 


require a variety, and are not capable of being always 


| &ighted with the fame objects. The Supreme Being, 


therefore, in compliance with this taſte of happineſs 
which he has planted in the ſoul of man, will raiſe up 
from time to tune, ſay they, every gratification which 


t is in the humour to be pleaſed with. If we with to 


be in groves or bowers, running ſtreams or falls 


among 
cf water, we ſhall immediately find ourſelves in the 
| Midit of tuch a ſcene as we deſire. If we would be en- 


tertained with muſic and the melody of ſounds, the con- 
fort rites upon our wiſh, and the whole region about us 


s filled with harmony. In ſhort, every deſire will be fol - 
bed by fruition, and whatever a man's inclination di- 
cds him to will be preſent with him. Nor is it mate- 


nal whether the — —— creates in conformi 


d our wiſhes, or whether he only produces ſuch a — 


in our imagination, as makes us believe ourſelves con- 


eruant among thoſe ſcenes which delight us. Our hap- 


pinels will be the ſame, waether it proceed from external 
objects, or from the i of the Deity upon our 


enn private fancies. is is the account which I have 


received fro:n my learned friend. Notwithſtanding this 
hitem of belicf be in very chimerical and viſion- 
ay, there is ſomething ſubli ne in its manner of 
cauderinz the influence of a Divine Being on a hu- 
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man ſoul. It has alſo, like moſt other opinions of the 
heathen world upon theſe important points, it has, I fa, 
its foundation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the fouls of gas 
men after this life, to be a ſtate of perfect happinek, 
that in this ſtate there will be no barren hopes, we 
fruitleſs wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy every thing w 
can deſire. But the particular circumſtance which l 
am moſt pleaſed with in this ſcheme, and which ariſa 
from a juſt reflexion upon human nature, is that variety 
of pleafures which it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good 3 
be poſſeſſed of in another world. This I think hi 
probable, from the dictates both of reaſon and revel. 
tion. The foul conſiſts of many faculties, as the under. 


ſtanding, and the will, with all the ſenſes both out. 


ward and inward; or, to ſpeak more philoſophical 
the ſoul can exert herſelf in many — 2 978 
tion. She can underſtand, will, imagine, fee, and ben, 
love, and diſcourſe, and apply herſelt to many other tie 
like exerciſes of different kinds and natures ; but what is 


more to be conſidered, the ſcul is capable of receiving | 


a molt exquiſite pleaſure and fatisfaftion from the ent- 
cile of any of theſe its powers, when they are 

with their proper objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by 
the fatisfadtiol of the memory, the fight, the hearng, 
or any other mode of perception. Every faculty is 
a diſtin& taſte in the mind, and hath objects acm 
modated to its proper reliſh. Dr. Tillotſon fows 
where ſays that he will not pretume to determine in what 
conſiſts the of 4 bleſſed, becauſe God A 
mighty is capable of making the ſoul happy by ten thev 


tand different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral avenues t | 


ſure which the foul is endowed with in this lite; t 
is not impoſſible, according to the opinions of many en 


nent divines, but there may be new faculties mt 


fouls of good men made perfect, as well as new fenis 
in their glorified bodies This we are lure of, tit 


there will be new objects offered to all thoſe faculis | 


which are eſſential to us. 


We are likewiſe to take notice that every particu 


faculty is capable of being employed on a very fan 
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| nariety of objects. The underſtanding, for exunple, 


may be happy in the contemplation of moral, naturalz 


muhemtical, and other kinds of truth. The mei 


kxewile wy turn ittcir to an infinite multitude of obs 
jects, e:pecially when the foul ſhall have paſſe through 
the ipace of many millions ot years, and ſhall reflect 
wich pleaiure on the days of eternity. Every other fa- 
cut may be conſidered in the tame extent. 

We cannot queſtion but that the happineſs of a foul 
will be adequate to its nature, and that it is not en- 
dwed with any taculties which are to lie uſeleſs and 
manployed. The happineſs is to be the happineſs of 
tix whole man, and we ay eaſily conceive to ourſelves 
the happinets of the ſoul, while any one of its faculties 
big the fruition of its chief good. The happineſs may 
be of a more exalted nature in proportion as the facul- 


d employed is ſo; but as the whole ſoul acts in the 


erertion of any of its particular powers, the whole foul 
i nappy in the pleature which ariſes from oy Gyr par- 
ticular acts. For notwithſtanding, as has before 


hated, and as it has been taken notice of by one of the 


yon mate NC we ge he 8 
nce it is che whole ſoul that remembers, underſtands, 
wills, or imagines. Our manner of conſidering the 
like tacultics, is for the better enabling us to expreſs 
euriclves in tuch abſtracted tubjects of 1 ion, not 


ut there is any iuch diviſion in the ſoul itſelf. 


Seeing then that the ſoul has many different faculties, 
«, in other words, many different ways of acting; that 


| can be intenicly pleated, or made happy by all thete 


Gſferent taculi ies, or ways of acting; that it may be en- 


Gwe with leveral latent facultics, which is not at pre- 
tent na condition to excrt 3 that we cannot believe the 


loul is endowed with any faculty which is of no ute to 
it; that whenever any ot theſe taculties is tranſcendent- 


bh pleated, the foul is in a ſtate of happineſs; and in the 


lat place, conſidering that the happinels of another world 
u iu be che happinels of the whole man; who can queſ- 
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tion but that there is an infinite variety in 
pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and that this 
neſs of joy will be made up of all thoſe ph 
ſures which the nature of the foul is capable of n 


ceiving? 


We ſhall be the more confirmed in this dodtis, 


if we obterve the nature of variety, with regard » 


the mind of man. The ſoul does not care to be l. 


ways in the ſame bent. The facultics relieve one ans. 
ther by turns, and receive an additional pleaſure from 
the novelty of thoſe objects about which they are c 


| Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this notion 
under the diffcrent a. gives us of our fy. 
ture happineſs. In the deſcription of the throne d 
God, it repreſents to us all thoſe objects which ar 


the underſtanding can poſſibly receive in that fa, 
where all things ſhall be revealed to us, and we 


tion, of divine love, the pleaſure of converſing wi 
our bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable 


gels, and with the fpirits of juſt men made perfect, we 
likewile revealed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy writ 
ings. There are alſo mentioned thoſe hierarchies & 


above another, and in which we may be ſure a grat 
part of our ineſs will likewiſe conſiſt; tor it will 
not be there as in this world, where every one is ain; 
at power and ſuperiority ; but, on the contrary, 
one will find that ſtation the moſt proper for him in whi 
he is placed, and will probably think that he could wt 


have been ſo happy in any other ſtation. Theſe, ad 


many other particulars, are marked in divine revelation 


as the ſeveral ingredients of our happineis in heaven, | 


which all imply iuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a gi 


have been ho menden ng. 


tification of the toul in all its different faculties, al | 
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eme of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubins 


e a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the teraphur 


z ſet of angels who love moſt. Whether this diftinc- 
tion be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not here ca- 


mine; but it is highly probable, that _ the [pirits 
of good men, there may be fome who will be more 


el with the layment of one faculty than ano- 
= and this —— according to thoſe Av and 
rirtuous habits or inclinations which have here taken the 
root. 
night here y this conſideration to the ſpirits 
of wicked men, with relation to the pain which they 
hal! ſuffer in every one of their faculties, and the re- 
tive miſcries which ſhall be appropriated to each fa- 


culty in particular. But leaving this to the reflexion of 


my readers, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how we 
ought to be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice 


uA the being which he has beſtowed upon us, for having 


made the ſoul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by ſo many diife- 
rent ways. We tr by I variety of paſſages joy 
and gladneſs may enter into the thoughts of man; how 
wonderfully a human ſpirit is framed, to imbibe its pro- 
per latisfa t ions, and taſte the goodneſs of its Creator. 
We may therefore look into ourſelves with rapture and 
amazement, and cannot ſufficiently expreſs our gratitude 
to him, who has encompaſſed us with ſuch a profuſion 
ef bleſſings, and opened in us fo many capacities of en- 
ping them. | 

There cannot be a ſtronger argument that God has 
deligned us for a ſtate of future happineſs, and tor that 


| heaven which he has revealcd to us, than that he has 
uus natur ul qualified the foul for it, and male it a 
deing cap dl of receiving fo much bliſs. He woul:l ne- 
der have ma ſe luch faculties in vain, and have endowed 


v3 with puwers that were not to be exerted on ſuch ob- 
eas as are ſuited to them. It is very manitett, by the 


brrard fra. ne and conſtitution of our minds, that he has 


viapted tac to an infinite variety of pleaſures and gra- 


_ *2c2t1on, which are not to be met with in this life. We 


f.ul3 thzreiore at all times take care that we do not 


2 
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diſappoint this his gracious purpoſe aud intention ts. 
wards us, and make thoie taculties which he formed 8g 


inſliuments of pain and pi 


No. DCI. FRIDAY, OCTOBER r. 
0 fr. fuer yeros v Ax TOx1n, 
Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 


Tt following eſſay comes from an hand which 


* 


has entertaincd my readers once betorc. 


IN CT WITESTANDING a narrow contracted ten 
per be that which obtains moſt in the world, we 
muſt not therefore conclude this to be the genuine <a 
racteriſtic of mankind; becauſe there are ſome who 
delight in nothing ſo much as in doing goc d, and recene 
more of their happineis at ſecond hand, or by rebound 
from others, than by direct and immediate ſeniatim. 
Now thcugh their heroic fouls are but few, and to q 
pcar ance ſo far advanced above the grovellung multitude, 
as if they were of another order rf rage. yet in really 
their nature is the tame, moved by the fame ſpringy 
and endowed with all the tame effential qualities, only 
cleared, refined, ond cultivated. Water is the fame 
fluid body in winter and in ſummer; when it frank 
ſtitkened in ice as when it flows along in gentle ſtreams, 
gladdening a thouſand fi- los in its progrels. It wa 
property of the he:rt of wan to be Gifiutive : its kind 
wiſhes i abroad over the tace of the creaticn; ad 
if there be thoſe, as we may cbicrve too many ot them, 
who are all wrapt up in their own dear ſelves, without 
any viſible concern tor their ſpecics, let us up pole that 
their gccd-natuie 18 froxm, ind by the prevauiny foe 


_ of ſexe c trary quality reſtrained in its cpu arid | 
ſhall therctcue endeavour to afl.gn ſen. c of the 2 
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checks upon this generous propenſion of the human ſoul, 
which will enable us to judge whether, and by what 


method, this moſt uſeful principle may be unfettered, 
and reſtored to its native freedom of exerciſc. 


Tue firit and leading cauſe is an unhappy complexion 


| of body. The heathens, ignorant of the true ſource 
of moral evil, generally charged it on the obliquiy of 
| matter, which, being eternal and independent, was in- 


apable of change in any of its properties, even by the 
mighty mind, who, when he came to faſhion it in a 


world of beings, mult take it as he found it. This no- 
tion, as molt others of theirs, is a compoſition of truth 


and error. That matter is eternal, that, from the firſt 


union of a ſoul to it, it perverted its inclinations, and 


that the 11] influence it hath upon the mind is not to be 


corrected by Gall himſelf, are all very great errors, oc- 
| eafioned by a truth as evident, that the capacities and 


diipolitions of the ſoul depend, to a great degree, on the 
bodily temper. As there are ſome fools, others are 


 knaves, by conſtitution; and particularly, it may be faid 


of many, that they are born with an illiberal caſt of mind; 
the matter that compoſes them is tenacious as birdlime, 
add a kind of cramp draws their hands ani their hearts 
together, that they never care to open them, unleſs to 


| galpat more. It is a melancholy lot this; but attend- 


« with one advantage above theirs, to whom it would 
be as painful to forbear offices, as it is to theſe 


wen to perform them; that whereas perſons naturally 


beneſicent often miſtake inſtinqt for virtue, by reaton 
of the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing when one rules them 
and when the other, men of the oppoſite character may 


de more certain of the motive tha: predominates in my 
hat | 


ation. If they cannot confer a benefit with t 
and frankneſs which are neceſſary to give it a grace in 
the eye of the world, in requital, the real merit of what 


they do is enhanced by the oppoſition they ſurmount in 


doing it the ſtrength of their virtue is ſeen in rifing agaiuſt 
the weight of nature, and every time they have t ie re. o- 


| lition to diſcharge their duty, they make a ſacriſice of 
5 is always too grateful 
to 
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to let its followers go without ſuitable marks of its. q. 
probation. Pe the entire cure of this ill quality in 
no more poſſible, of ſome diſtempers that deicend hy 
inheritance. However, a great deal may be done by 
courſe of bencficence obſtinately perfiſted in; this, if ay 
thing, being a likely way of eſtabliſhing a moral hai 
which alt be frnentiet of © conmeryatit to the frond 


mechaniſm. Only it muſt be remembered, that wed | 


not intermit, upon any pretence whatſoever, the cuſton 
Dr » if there be the leaſt ceſſation 
nature will watch the opportunity to return, and in: 
ſhort time to recover the ground it was ſo long in qui 
ting: for there is this difference between mental habi 
and ſuch as have their foundation in the body; that 
theſe laſt e forcible and violent, 
and, to ga us, need not to be 

CCL Oi OS 


with 
freſh ſupplies, or they will languiſh and die away. Ani | 


this ſuggeſts the reaſon why good habits, in genen 

require longer time for their ſettlement than bad; aa 

ys con: one WP: the reaſon is, that vicious ls 
8 

the 


(as drunkenneſs for inſtance) produce a change n 


8 » which the others not doing, muſt be mais. 
int of induſtry, reſolution, and igilance. 
volence, is the love of the world; pr 


talle notion men have taken up, that an abundance c 


the world is an effential ingredient 


an evil eye, cach imagining all the 
in an r- place but to his prep 
dice, hence are thoſe eager competitions for weaith « 
pow.r; hence one man's ſucceſs becomes anothers db 
appointment; and like pretenders to the fame miltrey 


they can {.|dom have common charity for their rim. 
to quarrel and | 


Not that they are naturally diſpoſed 
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out, but it is natural for a man to prefer himſelt to all 
others and to ſecure his own intereſt firſt. If that which 
men eſteem their happineſs were, like the light, the ſame 
ſufficient and unconfined good, whether ten thouſand en- 
joy the benefit of it, or but one we ſhould ſee men's good- 
will and kind endeavours would be as univertal. 


Komo qui erranti comiter monſtrat viam, 


Quaſi lumen de ſuo lumine accendat, facit, 

Nihil ominus i pſi luceat, cum illi accenderit. 

To direct a wanderer in the ri „is to light ano. 
one's e—_—_—_— loſes none of its 

light by what the other gains, 

But, unluckily, mankind agree in making choice of ob- 

pts, which inevitably engage them in perpetual differ- 

ences. Learn therefore, like a wiſe man, the true eſti- 


F 


| mate of things. Deſire not more of the world than is 


to accomodate you it; look 
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which come to them by his means, enlarges the ſphey | 


of his happineſs. 


The lait enemy to benevolence I ſhall mention is un. | 


eaſineſs of any kind. A guilty, or a diſcontented ming, 
a mind ruffled by ill-fort une, diſcontented by its own 
paſſions, toured b let, or tretting at diſappoi 

ments, hath not x Pom attend to the neceſſity _—_— 
lonableneſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor a taſte tor tho 
pleaſures which wait on beneficence, which demand a 
calm and unpolluted heart to reliſh them. The mot 
miſerahle of all beings is the mott envious; as, on the 
other hand, the moſt communicative is the happieſt. And 
it you are in ſearch of the ſeat of perfect love and friend- 
ſhip, will not find it till you come to the region of 
the bleſſed, where happineſs, like a refreſhing ſtream, 
flows from heart to heart in an endleſs circulation, and 
is preſerved ſweet and untainted by the motion. It is u 
advice, if you have a favour to requeſt of any one, t» 
obicrve the ſofteſt times of addreſs, when the ſoul, ma 
fluſh of good-humour, takes a pleaſure to ſhew itlelf 


| 
1 
N 
: 
4 
Z 
| 


ous Juad, to the hand of the gathercr. Now uf the 
| mind be not thus eaſy, it is an intallible ſign that its 
not in its natural ſtate: place the mind in its right pd 
ture, it will immediately diſcover its innate 
to bene ſicencr. . 
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No. DCIT. MONDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


——Facit hoc illos hyacinthos. Juv. 
HE following letter comes from a gentleman, who 


I find, is very diligent in making his obſervations, 
winch I think too material not to be communicated to 


the public. 


«SIR, 


p * order to execute the office of love - caſuĩſt to Great - 
Britain, no which I take 1 to be 3 & 
c r paper of September 8, I ſhall make ſome far- 
' * upon the two ſexes in „begin- 
* ning with that which always ought to have the upper 
© hand. After having obſerved with much curioſity the 
* accompliſhments which are apt to captivate female 
hearts, I find that there is no perſon ſo irrcliſtible as 
© one who is a man of importance, provided it be in 


matters of no conſequence. One who makes himſelf 
a talked of, though it be for the icular cock of his 


© hat, or for prating aloud in the | at play, is in a 


fair way of being a favourite. I have — =— >, 


© tellow make his fortune by knocking down a conſtable; 
© and may venture to ſay, though it may ſeem a paradox, 


that many a fair-one has died by a duel in which both 
(the combatants have ſurvived. 8 


© About three winters ago I took notice of a young 
© lady at the theatre, who conceived a paſſion for a no- 


 * torious rake that headed a party of catcalls; and am 


: credibly informed, that the emperor of the Mohocks = 
© married a rich widow within three weeks after having 


rendered himſelf formidable in the cities of London 
| . ed Scouring and breaking of windows 
| © have done 


frequent execution upon the ſex. But there 
' is no fet of theſe male charmers who make their way 
more tucceſstully, than thoſe who have gained them- 

P 3 6 {elves 
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* ſelves a name for intrigue, and have ruined the greateſ 
* number of reputations. There is a 


in the female world to be acquainted with the dear 
man who has been loved by others, and to know what 
© itis that makes him fo agreeable. His reputation does 
© more than half his buſineſs. Every one that is ambi. 
© tious of being a woman — faſhion, looks out fer 
opportunities of being in his company; fo that to us 
* the old proverb, „ when his name is up he may le 
& 2-bed.” 

I was very ſenſible of the | advantage of being 


© a man of importance upon theſe occaſions on the day | 


« cf the king's entry, when I was ſeated in a 

© behind a cluſter of very pretty country ladies, who 
© had one of theſe ſhowy gentlemen in the midſt of them. 
© The firſt trick I caught him at was bowing to ſeven 
© perſons of quality whom he did not know; nay be had 
© the impudence to hem at a blue garter who had a finer 
© equipage than crdinary, and ſeemed a little concemed 
© at the impertinent huzzas of the mob, that hindered 
his friend from taking notice of him. There was in. 
© deed one who pulled off his hat to him, and upon the 
© ladies aſking who it was, he told them, it was a fo- 
© reign miniiter that he had been very merry with the 


© night befcre; whereas in truth, it was the city . 


«© mon-hunt. | 

He was never at a loſs when he was aſked any per- 
«© {cns's name, though he ſeldem knew any one under 2 
© peer. He found dukes and earls among the alderme, 
very gucd-natured fellows among the privy-counſellan, 
4 == cr three — os mis among the bi- 
> s and judges. 3 | 

© In ſhort, I collected from his whole — 
© he was acquainted with every body, and knew no body 
„At the fame time, I am miſtaken if he did net that 


© day make more advances in the affe&ions of his mib 


© ttris, who tat near him, than he could have done in half 
© a year's courtſhip. 


+ Ovid has finely touched this method of making lt | 
| o 
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| Talk probably: no matter for the truth. 
| WEDNESDAY, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


« which I ſhall here give my reader in Mr. Dryden's 


« traiſlation. 
Page the eleventh. 


Thus love in theatres did firſt impuove, 
And theatres are ſtill the ſcene of love: 


Vor ſhun the chariots, and the courſer's race; 
' The Circus is no inconvenient place. 


Nor necd is there of talking on the hand, 


Vor nods, nor ſigns, which lovers underſtand ; 


But boldly next the fair your ſeat provide, 

Cloſe as you canto hers, and ſide by ſide: 

Peas d or unpleag'd, no matter; crouding ſit; 

For ſo the laws of public ſhows permit. 

Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe. | 
Enquire w hoſe chariot this, and whoſe that horſe; 


Jo what ſoever ſide ſhe is inclin'd, 


Suit all your inclinations to her mind: | 
Like what ſhe likes, from thence your court begin, 


Aud whom ſhe favours, wiſh that he may win. 


O when will come the day by heav'n deſign'd, 
When thou, the beſt and faireſt of mankind, 
Drawn by white horſes, ſhalt in triumph ride, 
With conquer*'d ſlaves attending on thy fide ; 

Slaves, that no longer can be ſafe in flight. 
0 glorious objett! O ſurpriſing ſight! } 


| Oday of public joy, too good toend in night! 


On ſuch a day, if thou, and next to thee 
dome beauty fits, the ſpettacle to ſee; 
If ſhe enquire the names of conquer'd kings, 


Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden ſprings; | 


Anſwer to all thou knoweſt; and, if need be, 
Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly: 


This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds; and there 


Flows the ſwift Tigris, with his ſea-green hair. 
lnvent new names of things unknown before; 
Call this Armenia, that, the Caipian ſhore: 
Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth; 
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Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphaim. 


Vine. 


4 — - | Reſtore, my charms, 
My lingring Daphnis to my longing arms. Dxvouys, 


HE following copy of verſes comes from one of ** 


my correſpondents, and has ſomething in it fo ori- 
ginal, I do not much doubt but it will divert ay 
— | 


M time, O ye Muſes, was happily ſpent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went: 
Ten thouſand ſweet pleaſures I felt in my brealt: 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt! 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a ſudden 1 find ? 
When things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 

I thought twas the Spring; but alas ! it was ſhe. 
? * II. 
With ſach a companion, to tend a few ſheep, 

To riſe up and play, or to lie down and fleep: 

I was ſo gogd-humour'd, fo cheerful and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day. 

| But now I ſo croſs and fo peeviſh am grown; 
So ſt: angely uneaſy as ever was known. | 
My fair one is gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 


And my heart. l am ſure it weighs more than a pound, | 


=_ 
| The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among; 
Thou know 'ſt, little Cuid, if Phebe was there, 
*T was pleaſure to look at, twas muſic to hear: 
But now ſhe is abſcnt, I walk by its fide, 
And ſtill as it murmurs do nothing but chide; 
Muſt you be fo chearful, while I go in pain? 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 


® 
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| IV. 
When my lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 


And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 


How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy their time, 
When Spring, Love and beauty were all in their prime 3 
But now in their frolics when by me they paſs, 


lung at their fleeces an handful of graſs ; 
| Be ftill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
To ſee you ſo merry, while I am ſo ſad. 


3 
My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 

Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 

And Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 

Come hither, poor fellow ; and patted his head. 

But now, when he's fawning, I with a ſour look 


| Crylirrah; and give him a blow with my crook : 


And I'll give him another; for why ſhould not T. 


ke z dull as his maſter, when Phebe's away ? 


VI. 

When walking with Phebe, what fights have I ſeen? 
How fair was the flow'r, how freſh was the green ? 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the ſhade, 

The corn-fields and hedges, and ev'ry thing made ? 
But now ſhe has left me, though all are ftill there, 


| They none of em now ſo delightful appear: 


'Twas nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes, 


Made ſo many beautiful proſpects ariſe. 


| VII. | 
Sweet muſic went with us both all the wood through, 


me lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 
| Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 


and chirp went the graſhopper under our feet. 
But now the is abſent, though ſtill they ſing on, 


Ide woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 
Her voice in the conſort, as now L have found, 


Care ev'ry thing elſe its agreeable ſound. 
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VIII. 

Roſe, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 
And where is the violet's beautiful blue ? 
Does ought of its ſweetneſs the bloſſom beguile ? 
That meadow, thoſe daiſies, why do they not ſmile? 
Ah! rivals, I ſee what it was that you d reſt, 
And made yourſelves fine for; a place in her breaſt: 
You put on your colours to pleaſure her eye, 
2 on her boſom to die. 


* 


| How ſlowly time creeps, till my Phebe return ? 

While amidſt the bolt Zeph Zeph ps breezes I burn; 

Metii'nks if I knew wher he would tread, 

I could breathe on his wings, and twould melt down the 
lead. 

Fly ſwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And reſt ſo much longe r for't when ſhe is here. 

Ah Colmù ! old Time is > full of delay, 

Nor will budge one foot faber for all thou cankt fay. 


X. 


Will no pitying pow'r that hears me complain, 
Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain? 


To be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſion remove; 
But what ſwain is ſo filly to live without love? 
No, deity, bid ———_— to return, 
For ne'er was d fo ſadly forte forlorn. 
Ah! what hall 1 I do? 7 al die with deſpair; 
Take herd, all ye ſwains, how ye love one fo fair. 


— — — 


— 
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No. DCIV. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


Tu be queſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi, 


Finem Dit dederint, Leuconoe; nec Babylonios 


| Hor, 
Ah, do not ſtrive too much to know, 
My dear Leuconoe, | 2 
What the kind Gods defign to do | 
With me and thee. Canecu. 


HE defire of knowing future events, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt inclinations in the mind of man. 
Inteed an ability of foreſeeing probable accidents is 
what, in the language of men, is called witdom and 
nce : but, not tatisfied with the light that reaſon 

us out, mankind hath endeavoured to penetrate 


|| more compendiouſly into futurity. Magic, oracles, 

omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of ſuper- 
| ftitien owe their riſe to this cauſe. As this 
principle is founded in ſelf- love, every man is ſure 


to be tolicitous in the firſt place about his own fortune, 
the courſe of his life, and the time and manner of his 


Cath. 


If we conſider that we are free agents, we ſhall di- 


cover the ablurdity of fuch enquiries. One of our 


ations, which we might have performed or neglected, 
is the cauſe of another that tucceeds it, and fo the 


| whole chain of life is linked together. Pain, poverty, 


or intamy, are the natural product of vicious and 
imprudent acts; as the contrary bleſſings are of good 
oue>z ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our lot to be determined 


| without impiety. A great enhancement of pleaſure 


rites from its being 


; and pain is doubled by 


| being foreſeen. Kreer 


cunts, we ought to reſt ſatĩsſied in this portion beſtowed 


| us; to adore the hand that hath fitted every thing to 


our nature, and hath not more diſplayed his goodncis in 


aur knowledge than in our ignorance. 


Le 
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It is not unworthy obierration, that ſuperſtitious a, | 


quiries into future events, prevail more or lets, in pro 

rtion to the improvement of liberal arts and uiefy 

nowledge in the ſeveral parts of the world. Accor. 
ingly we find, that magical incantations remain in Lay, 
land; in the more remote parts of Scotland they hn 
their ſecond fight, and feveral of our own coun 
have ſeen abundance of fairies. In Afia the c 
is ſtrong; and the greateſt part of refined learning ther 


conſiſts in the knowledge of amulets, taliimans, oecuit | 


numbers, and the like. 

R Cairo, I fell into the x. 
quaintance of a -natured muſſulman, who Promiled 
me many good offices, which he deſigned to do ne 


when he became the prime miniſter, which was a forum 


beſtowed on his imagination by a dector very deep in 
the curious ſciences. At his ed ſolicitations [| 
went to learn my deſtiny of this wonderful ſage. Fir 
a ſmall ſum I had his iſe, but was defired to wat 
in a dark apartment till he had run throu; h the preps] 


ratory ceremonies. Having a ſtrong propenlity, aa | 


then, to dreaming, I tcok a na upon the ſopha where 


IT was placed, and had the following viſion, the par | 


ticulars whereof 1 picked up the other day among my 
papers. f 


I found myſelf in an unbounded plain, where . 


thought the whole world, in ſeveral its and with 
different tongues, was aſſembled. The multituc 


glided fwittly along, and 1 found in myſelf a f 


inclination to mingle in the train. My eyes qui 
ly ſingled cut fome of the moſt ſplendid 
veral in rich caftans and glittering turbans | butled 


of 


through the _ N over 2 
of thoſe threw down; till to great & | 
NYSE 


them to a ſcaffold or a bowſtring. Many beautiful 
damſels on the other ſide moved forward with grat 
gaiety ; ſome danced till they fell all along; 


. 


others painted their faces until they loſt their noſes. A | 


8 


— 


| 
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tribe of creatures with buſy looks falling into a fit of 


laughter at the mistortunes of the unhappy ladies, I 


turned my eyes upon them. They were cach of them 
fung their pockets with gold and jewels, and when 
there was no room left for more, theſe wretches, looking 


round wich frar and horror, pined away before my face 
with famine and diſcontent. | 


This proſpect of human miſery ſtruck me dumb for 


ſome miles. Then it was that, to diſburden my mind, 


I took pen and ink, and did every thing that hath fince 
hyppene.l under my office of SPECTATOR. While I 
wis employing myſelf tor the good of mankind, I was 
turprife | to meet with very untuitable returns from 
tellow- creatures. Never was poor author ſo belet wi 


prnphleteers, ho ſometimes marched directly againſt 


mc, 0137 oiterer ſhot at me from ſtrong bulwarks, or roſe 
up fruckicevly in ambuſh. They were of all characters 


and capacities, ſome with enſigns of dignity, and others 


in liyeries 3 but what moſt ſurpriſed me, vs to ſee two 


or tarce in black gowns among my enemies. It was no 


imall trouble to me, ſometimes to have a man come 
to me with an angry face, and reproach me for having 


| kmpooned him, when I had never ſcen or heard of him 
in my life. With the ladies it was otherwiſe : many 
became my enemies for not being particularly pointed 


out; as there were others wao reſented the fatire 
which they imagined I had directed againſt them. My 
great comtort was in the company of half a dozen friends, 


vo, I found fince, were the club which I have fo of- 


teu mentioned in my papers. I laughed often at Sir 
keger in my ficep, and was the more diyerted with 
Wil Honzycomb”s gallantries, (when we aiterwards 


| became acquainted) beeauſe I hid foreſecn his marriage 
with a farmer's daughter. Tue regret which aroſe in 


my mind upon the death of my companions, ay 
ties for the public, and the many calamities ſtill fleet- 
ing before my eyes, made me repent my curioſity; 


_ when the magician eutered the room, and awakened me, 


by telling me (when it was too late) that he was jult 
going to begin. | 


| Vol. VIII Q N. B. 
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N. B. I have only delivered the propheſy of that yan 
of my life which is paſt, it being inconvenĩent to di 
the ſecond part until a more proper opportunity. 
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— ſylveſtrem animum ; cultuque frequenti, 
In quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequentur. 


They change their favage mind, 
Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules of diſcipline and art. Davos, 


AVING peruſed the following letter, and 
H it to run upon the fubjcct of love, I — 
to the learned catuiſt, whom I have retained in my fr- 
vice for ipcculations of that kind. He returned it tome 
next morning with this report annexed to it, with buth 
of which 1 Rall here preſent my reader. | 


« Mr. Spcctatur, 
* FINDING that you have entertained an uſeful per 
. fon in your ſervice in quality of love cuvil 1 
© apply my 1clt to you, under a very greit difficulty, that 
© hath for ſome months perplexed me. I have a coupled 
c humble ſervants, one of which I have no averſionts 
the other I think of very kindly. I lie firſt hath the - 
© putation of a man of good lenic, and is one of thoſe pe- 
_ © ple that your ſex are apt to value. My ſpark is rechen 
a coxcomb among the men, but is a tavourite of the b. 
< dies. If I marry the man of worth, as they call him, 1 
© thall oblige my parents and improve my fortune; but 
Vith my dear beau I promile myielf happineſs, 
© not a jointure. Now I would aſk you, whether I 
© conſent to lead my life with a man that I have onlyw 
© objeEtion to, or with him againſt whom all objections v 
© me appear frivolous, I am determined to * 
| = 


Vine. 
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« caſuiſt's advice, and I dare ſay he will not put me up- 
+ on ſo ſerious a thing as matrimony contrary to my in- 
clinat ion. | 


© T am, &c. 
FAHRT Fick E. 
man is the moit complai ant creature in t 


eis always of my mind, but the other, torivoth, fan- 
(irs he has as much wit as myſelf, flights my lap-dog. 


p. S. I forgot to tell you, that the pon gud 
e worid, 


an. l hach the intolence to contradict me when he thinks 


un not in the rigat. About half an hour ago, he 


maintained to my face, that a patch always implies a 


B punple.” 


As I look upon it te be my rather to fide with 
the parents than the daughter, I ſhal os tome con- 
kderations to my gentle queriſt, which may incline her 
to comply with thoſe, under whote direction ſhe is: 
and a; the fame time convince her, that it js not impoſſi. 
ble but ſhe may, in time, have a true affection for him 
vho is, at preſent, inditfcrent to her; or, to uſe the old 
tunily maxim, that, * if ſhe marries firſt, love will come 
r aſter. 


The only objection, that the ſcems to inſinuate againſt 


dhe gentleman propoled to her, is his want of complai- 


fance, which, I perceive, ſhe is very willing to return. 
Now, I can diſcover from this very ciccumitance, thag 
fie and her lover, whatever they may think of it, are 


very good friemis in their hearts. It 1s difficult to deter- 


mine, whether love delights more in giving plcature or 
pan, Let Mis Fickle atk her own » & the doth 


not take a ſecret pride in making this man of good ſenſe 
bak very filly. Hath ſhe ever been better pleaſed than 
| when her behavicur hath made her lover ready to 


kim{clf? or doth ſhe ever rejoice more, than when ſhe 


| thinks fav hat'y driven him to the very brink of a purl- 


ng (tream ? Let her conſider, at the ſame time, that it, 


þ wt unpoſſible — may have dilcovered her 


tricks 
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tricks, and hath a mind to give her as good as ſhe bri 
I remember a handſome young baggage that treated a 
hopeful Greek of my acquaintance, juſt come from Ox. 
ford, as if he had been a barbarian. The firſt 


after ſhe had fixed him, ſhe took a pinch of ſnuff out of 
| his rival's box, and apparently touched the enemy's lit. | 


tle finger. She became a profeſſed enemy to the ary 
and ſciences, and {carce ever wro:e a letter to him with. 
out wiltully miſpelling his name. The young ſcholar, 
to be even with her, railed at coquettes as ſcon as he 
had got the word; and did not want parts to turn int 
ridicule her men of wit and pleaſure of the town. After 
having irritated one another for the ſpace of five months, 
ſhe made an aſſignation with him tour-ſcore miles frm 
London. But as he was very well acquainted with her 
pranks, he took a journey the quite contrary way. at- 
cordingly they mer, quarrelled, and in a few days weae 
married. Their former hoſtilities are now the ſubje 
of their mirth, being content at preſent with that pat 
of love only, which beſtows pleaſure. 
| Women, who have been married ſome time, not hay 
ing it in their heads to dra after them a numerous tram 
of followers, find their fatisfaGiicn in the poi ſſion ui 
one man's hart, I know very well, that Ladies in thair 
bloom defire to be excuſed in this particular. But whe 
time hath worn out their natural vanity and taught 
them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſettles on its proper 
object. And it is probable for this reaſon, that ameng 
huſbands, you will find more that are tun of women 
their prime, than of thoie who are actually i 
the inſolence of beauty. My reader well apply the tame 
obſervation to the other ſex. 

I need not inlift upon the neceſſity of their puriung 
one common intereſt, and their united ca e tur their chu 
dren, but ſhall only obſerve, by the way, that marti 

erions are both more warm in their love, and more 
ha in their hatred, than any others whattvent, 
Mutual favours and obligations which ny be iuppokd 
to be greater here than in any other ſtate, naturally be- 
get an intenſe affection in generous ulinds- As, on the 
Contra 
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z particular bitterneſs in their reſentments, when they 
ink themſelves ill- treated by thote of whom they have 


| deſerved fo much. | 


Belidrs, Mits Fickle may confider, that as there are 
alten many faults concealed before marriage, fo there 
ue ſometimes many virtues unoblerved. | 
To this we may add the great efficacy of cuſtom, 


and conſtant converſation, to produce a mutual friend- 
ſhip and benevolence in two perions. It is a nice re- 
| f:xion, which I have heard a friend of mine make, that 
| you may be ſure that a woman loves a man, when ſhe 
s{:s his expreſſions, tells his tories, or intimates his 

' manner. This gives a ſecret delight; for imitation is 
2 kind of artleſs flattery, and mightily favours the pow- 
erful principle of iclt-love. It is certain, that married 
runs, who are poſſeſt with a mutual eſteem, not on- 
catch the air and way of talk from one anuther, but 
fall into the fame way of thinking and liking. 
Nay, ſome have carried the remgrk ſo far as to aſſert, 
that the features of man and wife grow, in time, to 
reſemble on: another. Let my fair correſpondent there- 
fre cenſuler, that the gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two or three zears ; 
wich ſhe muſt not expect from the beau, who is too 
tull of his dear ſelf to copy after another. And I dare 

; _m her own judgment, if that perſon will not be 

ndiomeſt, that is the moſt like hericl-. | 

We have a remarkable inſtance to our purpoſe in the 

| Viftory of king Edgar, which I ſhall here relate, and 
— with my tair correſpondent to be applied to 
ry, fell in love, as he made his progrets t 
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mous an office. It was no ſooner dark than ſhe convey. 
ed into his room a young mud of no diſagreeable fi 
_ who was one of her attendants, and did not want ad. 
dreſs to improve the opportunity for the alvancement of | * » 
her fortune. She made fo good ute of her time, tht | 8 
when ſhe offered to riſe a little before day, the kig | *y 
could by no means think of parting with her. Sotm d 
finding herſelf under the neceſſity of dilcovering who ſhe | * y 
was, ſhe did it in ſo handſome a manner, that his a. 
jeſty was exceedingly gracious to her, and took her exr || 
after under his protection: infomuch that our chronicks | 
tell us he carried her along with him, made her his nt | ref 
miniſter of ſtate, and continued true to her alone, until an 
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— | Lougum cantu ſolata laborem | 
Arguto conjux percurrit pectine telas. Vue. 

| Mean time 2t home 


The good wife ſinging plics tic various loom. 


© Mr Spectator, | 
T Have a couple of neices uniler my direction, who 
6 I ſo often run gadiing abroad, that I do rot know 
© where to have them. Their dreſs, their tea, al | 
« their viſits take up all their time, and they go tobe | 
© as tires with doing nothing, as I am atter quiltng | 
a whole petticout. The only time they are not ids 
© is while tluy read your SPECT \TOR> ; which being 
dedicated to intereſts of virtue, I deſire you to recot 
< ment the long neglected art of necdle-work, Thee 
© hours which in this age are thrown away in die, 
« play, vitits and the likc, were employed, in my tim, 
in writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, ad 
© hangings * tor the family. For my part, I have pl- 
© ed wy zecdle (thete fifty years, and by my gd 
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| © your endeavours to reform the pretent. 
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| « woul never have it out of my han. It grieves my 


© heart to fee a couple of prowl idle flirte tipping their 
© tea, for a whole afternoon, in a room hung roun| 


with the induſtry of their great-grandmother. Prav, 


« Sir, take the lauduble myſtery of embroidery into 


(your ſerious conſideration, and as you have a great 


« deal of the virtue of the lait age in you, continue 
6 I am, &c. 
In obedience to the commands of my venerable cor- 


reſpondent, I have duly weighed this unportant ſubjcet, 
and promiſe myſelf from the arguments here laid down, 


 thatall the fine ladies of England will be ready, as toon 


as their mourning is over, to appear covered with the 
work of their own hands. | 


What a delightful entertainment muſt it be to the fair 


ſx, whom their native modeſty and the tenderneſs of 
men towards them, exempts from public butinets, to 
pats their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
tranſplanting all the beauties of nature into their own 


| (refs, or railing a new creation in their cloſets and 
apartments. How pl-aling is the amuſement of walk- 
ing among the ſhades and grov.s planted by themſelves, 
nn ſurveying heroes ſlain by their n<edle, or little Cupids 


which they have brought into the world without 
pain! 5 
This is, methinks, the moſt proper way wherein a 


hy can ſhew a fine genius, and I cannot forbear wiſh- 


ing, that ſeveral writers of that ſcx had choſen to apply 


' tiemiclves rather to tapeltry than rhime. Your paitvral 


pocteſſes may vent their fancy in rural lan ſkapes, and 
place deipairing ſhepherds under tilken willows, or 

them in 2 ſtream of mohair. The heroic writers 
may work up battles as fuccei>fully, and intlumne them 


| wich gol or itain them with crimion. Even thoſe who 


have only a turn to a ſong or an epigram, may put ma- 
uy valuable ſtitches into a purie, and cruud a 1 
graces into a pair of garters. 

It I may, without breach of good manners, 9 


2 
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perform her part herein but awkwardly, I nu 

neverthelcſs inſiſt upon her — * if it de only u 

1 nm. do Vedi at 

argument for buſyi women in works 
of fancy, is, becauſe it ta 2 off trom ſcandal, the 
ulual attendant of tea-table, and all other unactive ſcenes 
olf life. While are forming their birds and 

their neighhour will be allowed to be the fathers of thei 
own children: and Whig and Tory will be but fcldan 
mentioned, where the great diſpute is, whether blue a 
red is the moſt colour. How much greater gluy 
would Sophronia do the general, if ſhe would choule n. 
ther to work the battle of Blenheim in „ than 
nalize herſelf with ſo much vchemence againſt thoſe vo 
are Frenchmen in their hearts. 

A third reafon that I ſhall mention, 1s the profit that 
is brought to the family where theſe pretty arts are e 
couraged. It is manifeſt that this way ot life not only 
keeps fair ladies from running out into expences, buty 
at the fame time an actual improvement. Flow men- 
rable would that matron be, who ſhall have it inſcribed 
upon her monument, that ſhe wrought out the whale 
© Bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good old age, aft 
t haying covered three hundred yards of wall in the 
manſion- houſe. | | 

The premiſes being conſidered, I humbly ſubmit the 
following propotals to all mothers in Great-Britain. 

I. That no young virgin whatſoever be allowed tow 
ecive the addreifes of her firſt lover, but in a ſuit of ke 
own embroidering, 

II. That before every freſh ſervant, ſhe be obligal 
to appear in a new ftomager at leaſt. 

III That no one be actually married, till the hat 
the child-bed, pillows, &c, ready ſtitched, as likewik 
the mantle for the boy quite finiſhed. 

Theſe laws, if I miſtake not, would effectually reſtor 
the decayed art of nerdle-work, and make the virgim 
ot Great Britain cxccedingly nimble-fingered in they 
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There is 2 memorable cuſtom of the Grecian la- 


| Ges in this particular, ſerved in Homer, which I 


hope will have a very g effect upon my country-wo- 
men. A widow, in ancient times, could uot, without 
indecency, receive a ſecond huſband, till ſhe had woven 
2 ſhroud tor her deceaied lord, or the next of kin to him. 
Accordingly, the chaſte Penelope, having, as the 
thought, loſt Ulyſſes at fea, the employed her time in 
preparing a winding ſheet for Laertes, the father of her 
huband. The ſtory of her web being very famous, and 
vet not ſufficiently known in its feveral circumſtances. 
[ hall give it to my reader, as Homer makes one ot her 
woers relate it. | 


| Sweet hope ſhe gave to every youth apart, 


With well taught looks, and a deceitful heart: 
A web ſhe wove of many a flender twine, 

Of curious texture, and perplex'd delign ; 

My youths, ſhe cry'd, my lord but newly dead, 
Forbear a while to court my widew'sd bed. 

Till I have wov'n, as ſolemn vows require, 
This web, a ſhroud for poor Ulyſſes' ſire. 

His limbs, when fate the hero's foul demands, 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands: 
Left all the dames of Greece my name deſpiſe, 


While the great king without a covering lies. 


Thus ſhe, nor did my friends miſtruſt the guile, 
All day the ſped the long laborious toll: 
But when the burning lamps ſupply'd the ſun, 
Exch night unravell'd what the day begun. 
Three live- long ſummers did the fraud prevail: 
lhe foui th her maidens told th? amazing tale. 
Theſe eyes behold, as cloſe I touk my ſtand, 
The back ward labours of her faithleſs hand: 
'Till watch'd at length, and prefs'd on every ſide, 
Bk: tak he ended, and commenc'd a bride. 


FRIDAY, 
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No. DCVIT. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


Dicite Is Pæan, & I6 bis dicite Pæan: 


Decidit in cailcs præda petita meus. Ovn, 


Now I5 Pzan fing, now wreaths prepare, 
And with repeated I6s fill the air: 
The prey is fal'n in my ſucceſsful toils. Axor 


4 Mr. Spectator, ; | 


6 AVING in your paper of Monday laſt publifiel | 


6 my report on the caje of Mrs. Fanny Fickk, 
« wacrein I have taken notice, that love comes after 


© marriage ; I hope your readers are ſatisfied with tha | 
truth, that as love generally produces matrumony, f 


it often happens that matrimony produces love. 

It perhaps requires more virtues to make a 
© huſband or wife, than what go to the finiſhing a 
* moſt ſhining character whatſoever. 


© Diſcreiion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and acm 


© ingly we find that the beſt huſbands have been malt 
© famous for their wiſdom. Homer, who hath du 
a perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make jtthe 


© more complete, hath celebrated him for the juſt w- | 


© turns of fidelity and truth to his Penelope; ini 
that he refutcd the careſſes of 2 goddeſs for her fia 
6 and to uſe the expreſſion of the beſt pagan auth 
« vetulam tram prætulit immortalitati, his old wn 
was dearer to him than immertality. 


© Virtue is the next neceſſary qualification for ths | 


© domcttic character, as it naturally produces conſlan 
and mutual eſtreni. Thus Brutus and Porcia wat 


s more remarkable for virtue and affections than wy | 


others in the age in which they lived. 


© Good-nature is a third ncceſſary ingredient inte | 
inevitadh 


© marriage-ſtate, without which it would inevitady 
© four upon a thoutand occaſions. When greatne« 


mind is joined with this amiable quality, it am 
nix ehokls it, Tha 


the admirat ion and citeem of all who 
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e Cxfar, not more remarkable for his fortune and valour 
than for his humanity, ftole into the hearts of the 
+ Ronan people, when, breaking through the cuſtom, 
| © ke pronounced an oration at the funeral of his firſt and 
© belt beloved wife. | | 
| < Good-nature is inſufficient, it be ſteady and 

© uniform, and accompanied with an evenneſs of tem- 
per, which is above all things, to be preſerved in this 
ov | *« friendſhip contracted for lite. A man mult be eaſy 
within hunſelf, before he can be fo to his other ſelf. 
6 —4 8 222 are inſtances of men, 
c y t ength of philoſophy, having entirely 
| © compoſed their — and fubdued their ons, — 
celebrated for good huſbands, notwi ing the 
 * firſt was yoked with Xantippe, and the other with 
© Fanltina. If the wedded pair would but habituate 
6 2 hs the firſt 22 to bear with = _—_ 
* faults, the difficulty would be pretty well conquered 
This mutual as þ: of temper and complacency was 

' fncly recommended in the nuptial ceremcnies among 
© the heathens, who, when they ſacrificed to Juno at 
i that folemnity, always tore out the gall from 
- .. 
X | 
II Shall conclude this letter with a paſſage out of Dr. 
| © Plat's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, not only as it 
will ſerve to fill up your preſent paper, but, it I find 


W FF 


* myſclf in the humour, may give riſe to another; I 
nin do tee add ee 
\ * here undermentioned. 


© Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of Whiche- 
© novre, Scureſcot, Ridware, Netherton, and Cowlcy, 
© all in com. Stafford, of the earls of Lancaſter, by this 
 ©* memorable ſervice. The ſaid Sir Philip find, 
© maintain, and fuſtain, one bacon-flitch, hanging in his 
© hallat Whichenovre, ready arrayed all times of the 
ear, but in lent, ta be given to every man or woman 
married, after the day cf the year of their marriage 
* be paſt, in form following. 
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Whenſcever that any ſuch before-named will cum 
to enquire for the bacon, in their own perſon, they 
ſhall come to the bailiff, or to the porter of the lordfhip, 


of Whichenovre, and ſhall tay to them in the manner a | 


enſueth. 
© Bayliff, or portes, I do you to know, that I an 
come tor mylelt, to demand one bacon fly ke hanging 
« inthe hall of the lord of Whichenovre, after the ſum 
c thereunto belonging.” | 
After which relation, the bailiff or porter ſhall 
a day to him, upon promile by his faith to return, an 
with him to bring twain of his neighbours. Andin 
the mean time the ſaid bailiff ſhall take with him twain 


of the freeholders of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, and | 


— three ſhall go to the manor of Rudlow, 
_ 


obert Knightleye, and there ſhall ſummon the atore- | 


faid Knightleye or his bailiff, commanding him to be 


ready at Whichenovre the day appointed, A 
i and 2 


day, with his „ that is to ſay, a 

faddle, a ſack and a prike, for to convey the ſaid bann 
| and corn a journey out of the county ot Stafford, as hy 
cottages. And then the ſaid bailitf ſhall with the fad 
freeholders, ſummon all the tenants of the ſaid mant 
to be ready at the day appointed, at Whichenovre, far 


to do and perform the fcrvices which they owe to the | 


bacon. And at the day aſſigned, all fuch as owe ſerteu 
to the bacon, ſhall be ready at the gate of the mana a 
Whichencvre, from the fun-rifing to noon, 

and awaiting for the coming of him who tetcheth tie 
bacon. And when he is come, there ſhall be delivered 
to him and his fellows, chapelets; and to all thoſe which 
ſhall be there, to do their ſervices due to the bacut. 
And they ſhall lead the ſaid demandant with trumps al 
tabours, and other manner of minſtrelſy, to the hal 
door, where he ſhall find the lord of Whichcnovre, lu 
ſteward, ready to deliver the bacon in this manner. 


He ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth the bam, 


if he have brought twain of his neighbours with him: 
which muſt anſwer, © They be here ready.” And then t 


fenced Gall canke theſe two neighbours to Swear, ON 


—_—_— 
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our marriage, I woul 
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wedded ; and if ſince his marriage one year and a da be 


and if he be a freeman, or a villain. And if his 


id neighbours make oath, that he hath for him all 


theſe three points rehearled; then ſhall the bacon be 


takea don and brought to the hall-loor, and ſhall there 


de laid upon one halt quarter of wheat, and upon one 


other of rye. And he that demandeth the bacon ſhall 


| knev] up- his Knee, and ſhall hold his right hand upon 


2 book, which book ſhill be laid upon the bacon and the 
corn, and ſhall make oath in this manner. 
Here ve, Sir Philip de Somerville, lord of Whiche- 


e nyre, mayntener and gyver of this baconne: that I A 


- + the I wedded B my wite, and tithe I had hyr in my 


6 kepyins, and at my 77 lie, by a year and a day after 
J not have chaunged for none 

other; farcr, ne fowler ; richer ne pourer; ne for none 
© other deſcended of greater lynage; ſlepying ne waking 
© at nov tyme. And if the ſeyd B were ſole and I ſole, 
would take her to be my wite before all the wymen of 
the worl4e, of what condiciones ſoever they be, good 
+ orevyll}: as help me God and his ſeyntes, and this 
t feſh and all fleſhes.” i 
And his neighbours ſhall make oath, that they truſt 
rerily ke hath ſaid truly. And ii it be found by his neigh- 


| bours before- mentioned, that he be a freeman, there 


tall be delivered to him halt a quarter of wheat and a 
cheeſe; and if he be 2 villain, he ſhall have half a quar- 
ter of rye without cheeſe. And then ſhall Knightleye, 


| th: lord of Rudlow, be called for to carry all theſe things 


tofore rehcarſed ; and the ſaid corn ſhall be laid on one 
horſe and the bacon above it: and he to whom the bacon 
apertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his horſe, and ſhall take 

cheeſe before him, if he have a horſe. And if he 
have none, the lord of Whichenovre ſhall cauſe him to 
ure one horſe and laddle to ſuch time as he be paſſed 
his lordſhip: and fo ſhall they depart the manor of 
Whichenovre with the corn and the bacon tofore him 
that hatn won it, with trumpe:s, tabourets, and other 


| manyer of minſtreliy. And all the free tenants of 
FFF. R Whichenovre 
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Whichenovre ſhall conduct him to be paſſed the ha 
ſhip of Whichenovre. And then ſhall they all ran 
except him, to whom appertaineth to make the camaꝶ 


and journey without the county of Stafford, at the ety 


of his lord of Whichenovrc. 


No. DCVIII. MONDAY, OCTOBER, :$. 


— Perjuria ridet amanti m. oom 

—Forgiving with a ſmile 3 
The perjuries that caſy maids beguile. Darn. 
Mr. Spectator, 


c CCORDING to my promiſe I herewith tranſit 
c to you a liſt of ſeveral perſons, who from time 
© to time demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir 
© de Somervilc, and his deſcendents; as it is 
© in an ancient manuſcript under the title of the reg 
«© ter of Whichenovre-hall, and of the bacon flitch thu 
© maintained. | 

© In the beginning of this record is recited the law of 
_ © inſtitution in form, as it is already printed in your 
© laſt paper: to which are added two by-laws, as a 
© ment upen he genes law the ſubſtance whereof is, 
© that the wife take the ſame oath as the huſband, 
© mutatis mutandis; and that the judges ſhall, as thy | 
© think meet interrogate or crols- examine the witnelſe. 
© After this procceds the regiſter in manner following. 

© Aubry de Falſtaff, ſon of Sir John Falſtaff, Kt. wh 
© dame Maude his wite, were the firſt that demanded 
© the bacon, be having bribed twain of his father's cow 
e panions to ſwear falſly in his behoof, whereby le 
gained the flitch : but he and his faid wife falling w 


© mcdiately into a ditpute how the ſaid bacon ſhould ie | 
dreſſed, it was by order of the judges taken from lin, 


* and hung up again in the ball. 


Ali | 


Ys TP 
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« Aliſon the wife of Stephen Preckle, brought her 
« (aid huſband along wi h her, and ſet forth the good 
can litions and behaviour of her conſort, adding wi hal 


that ſhe doubted not but that he was ready to atteſt the 
© life of her, his wife; whereupon he, the taid Stephen, 


r 


I «lima on the ear. 


F Ferrit IE 


Philip de Waverland, having laid his hand upon the 
© book when the clauſe, were I fole and ſhe ſole, was 
& rexcaried, found a ſecret compunttion riing in his 
mind, and ſtole it off again. 

© Richard de Loveleſs, who was a courtier, and a very 
© well bred man, being obſerved to heſitate at the words 
after our marriage, was thereupon required to explain 
F bimſelf. He — 24 by — very largely Tn 


| © exact complaiſance while he was a lover; amd 


Y 
that he bs nes fn he baſk TIRE tor a 
year and a da marriage, which he hoped was 
ihe fame thing. | yy —_ 
6 Rejccte l. | by | | 

t Joccline Jolly, Eſq; making it ap y unqeſtion- 
able — . — had reſerved full 
and entire affection for the ſpace of the firſt month 
* commonly c.lled the honey-moon ; he had in conlidera- 
tion thereof one raſher beitowed upon him. | 

* Attcr this, ſays the record, many years paſſed over 
before any demandant appeared at Whichenovre-hall ; 
iniomuch that one would have thought that the whole 
* conatry were turned Jews, ſo little was their affection 
© to the flitch of bacon. | 

Th next couple enrolled had like to have carried 
* it, if one of he witneſſes had not depoſed, that dining 
on 2 Sunday with the demandant, whole wiſe had tar 
© below the ſquire's lady at church, ſhe the laid wife 
dropped ſome expreſſions, as if ſhe thought her huſband 
* Gverved to be knighted; to why 3s returned a paſij- 

onate pith! The judges taking the premiles into con- 
6 —— dechared the aforetaid behaviour to imply 


| © an unwarrantable ambition in the wife, and anger in 
© the huſband. | | 


R 2 It 
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© It is recorded as a ſufficient diſqualification of e. 


© tain wife, that ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe thid, Gut | 


© forgive him. 


© It is likewiſe remarkable, that a couple were vejefted 


upon the depoſition of one of their neighbours, the | 


= 
© the latly had once told her huiband, that it was her 
o 
of 


duty to obey; to which he replied, Oh, my dear! yu | 


are never in the wrong. 


The violent paſſion of one lady for her lap- dog; the 


turning away of the old houte-maid by another; a | 


« tavern-Hill turn by the wife, and a tailor's by the hai. 


© band; a quartet about the kiſſing-cruit ; ſpoiling of } 


« dinners, and coming in late at nights: are 0 

© jeveral articles which occaſioned the reprobatian of 
« fone {cores of demandants, whole names are recorded 
in the aforeſq;d regiſter. 

Without enumerating ether particular perſons, l 
4 ſhall content myſclf wich obſerving, thit the ſentence 
pronounced agauutt one Gervaſe Poacher is, that he 
6 — 4 & had bacon to his eggs, it he had not hithens 
« ſcolded his wife when they were over boiled. Aut 


 « depofitionagainit Dorothy Doolittle runs in theſe vam 


that ſhe had io far ucurped the dominion of the coalfire, 
(the ſtirring wherrof her huſband claimed to himict 
that by her good will the never would ſuffer the poker 
« out of r 3 a 
© I find but two couples, in thi century 
« were tucce{sful: the firit was a ſea - captain and his wilt, 
« why ſince the day of their marriage had net ſeen as 
another till the day of the claim. The ſecond was 
£ honeit pair in the neighbourhood ; the huſband was 3 
man of plain gocd ievic, and a peaccable temper; the 


„ wem mn wh dumb. 


„ 
— 
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No. DCIX. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
P ov. 
The miſcellaneous ſubjefts of my book. 
© Mr. Spectator, 


| 6 HAVE for tome time defired to appear in your pa- 


Es Ha. „r STEEL BY 


J per, and have therefore choten a day to ſteal into 
the Spectator, when I take it for granted you will not 
have many ſpare minutes for ſpeculations of your own. 
© As I was the other day walking with an honeſt coun- 
© try-gentleman, he very often was expreſſing his aſton- 
© jſhment to tex the towp lo mightily erouded with doc- 
tors of divinity : 12 which 1 told him he was very 
much miſtaken if he took all thoſe gentlemen he faw 
in ſcarfs to be perſons of that dignity; for that a 
© a young divine, after his firſt degree in the univer- 
ſity, ulually comcs hitler only to thow himſelf; and, 
on that occaſion, is apt to think he is but half 
equipped with a gown and caſſock for his public ap- 
© pearance, if he hath not the additional ornament ot a 
$ (cart of the firſt magnitude to intitle him to the appel- 
* lation of Doctor from his landlady, an the boy at 
+ Child's. Now  fince I know that this piece of garni- 
© ture is looked upon as a mark of vanity or aff.ctation, 
$ 3s it is made uſe of among tome of the little ſpruce ad- 
2 bp town, 42 12 
give it a place amon ie extravagancies you 
t Ray expoſed in — of your — very well 
aſſured that the main body of the clergy, both in the 
country and the univerſities, who are ahnoſt to a man 
© untainted with it, would be very well pleaſed to fre 
this venerable foppery well expoſed. When my patron 
did me the honour to take me into his family (for I 
* muſt own myſelf of this order) he was pleaſed to fay 
# he took me as a friend and companion; and whe- 
ther he looked upon the ſcarf as the lace and ſhoulder- 


# kngg of a tootmap, as a badge of ſervitude and depend- 


x 
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ence, I do not know, but he was fo kind as to lea 
my wearing of it to my own diſcretion; and not hayj 
any juſt title to it from my degrees, I am contem w 
be without the ornament. The privileges of our nohi. 
lity to keep a certain number of chaplains are unt 
puted, though perhaps not one in ten of thoſe reverend 
geatlemea have any relation to the noble families ther 
(carts belong to; the right generally of creating al 
chaplains, except the demethic, where there is an, | 
being nothing more than the perquitite of a ſtewanſy 
place, who, if he happens to out- live any contiderable 
number of his noble matters, ſhall probably, at one 
the ſame time, have fifty chaplains, all in their proper 
accoutrements, of his own creation ; though, 

there hath been neither grace nor prayer ſaid in the 
Family lince the introduction of the firſt coronet, 

5 8 6 i un, &c. 0 
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xlr. Spectator, | 

| I WISH you would write z philoſophical paper about 
natural antipathics, with a word or two e — i 

the ſtrength of imagination. I can give you a liſt ua 
the . China cup, of — 
that walks upon two legs, and 2 quart pot that fng 
like a nightingale. There is in my neigh 2 
pretty prattling ſhoulder of veal, that ſqualls at 
at the fight ot a knife. Then, as for natural antipe- 
thies, I a general officer who was never c 
ed but by a ſmothered rabbit; and a wife that dom 
neers over her huſband by the help of a breaſt of mut- 
ton. A ftory that relates to myſelf cn this tube 
may be thought not unentertaining, eſpecially wb 
aſſure you that it is literally true. I had leng mate 
love to a lady, in the poſſeſſicn of whom I am nos te 
happieſt of mankind, whoſe hand I ſhovld have gain 
with much difficulty without the aſſiſtance of a at. 
© You muſt know then, that my moſt dangerous nl 
© had fo ſtrong an averſion to this ſpecies, that he infail- 
_ © bly twoaoned away at the fight of that harmleſs aw 
© ture. My friend Mrs. Lucy her maid, having® 
| gran 
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; greater reſpe& for me and my purſe than ſhe had for my 


« rival, always took care to pin the tail of a cat um ler 
« the gown of her miſtreſs, whenever ſhe knew of his 
* coming; Which had tuch an effect, that every time he 
entered the room, he looked more like one of the figures 
in Mrs. Salmon's wax-work, than a defirable lover. 
In ſhort, he grew ſick of her company; which the young 
+ kdy taking notice of, (who no more knew why, than 


| * hedid) ſhe tent me a challenge to meet her in Lin- 


« coln's-inn chapel, which I joytully accepted, and have 
© (amongſt other pleaſures) the 1atistaCton of being prail- 
ed by her for my ſtratagem. 
© I am, &c. 

From the hoop. Tou NIiMBLE.” 


Mr. Spectator, 
T virgins of Great - Britain are very much 
ob 


bliged to you for putting them upon ſuch tedious 
© hudzeries in needle- work as were fit only for the Hil- 
14's and the Nilpa's that lived before the flood. - Here 
+132 ſtir indeed with your hiſtories in embroidery, your 
* excyes With ſhades of filk and ſtreams of — id > 1 
* would have you to know, that I hope to kill a hundred 
© borers before the beſt houſewife in England can ſtitch 
© out a battle, and do not fear but to provide boys and 


girls much faſter than your diſciples can embroider 


tm. I love birds and beafts as well as you, but am 
content to fancy them when they are really made. 
+ What do you think of gilt leather for furniture? 
6 There is your pretty hangings for a chamber; and 
© what is more, our own country is the only place in 
+ Furope where work of that kind is toleraviy done. 
*Wichout minding ycur muſty leſſons, I am this ini- 
ente going to Paul's church - yard to beſpeak a ſkreen 


end a tet of hangings; and am reſolved to encourage 
ite manufacture of my country. 


© CLEORA,” 


FRIDAY. 
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Sic, cum tranherint mei 
Nullo cum ftrepitu dies, 
Plebeius moriar fenex. 
Uli mors gravis incubat, 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus, moritur ſibi. 


Thus, when fleeting days, at laſt, 
Unheeded, flevely are 7 | 
Calmly I ſhall refign my | 

In life unknown, * in death ; 
While he, o'ertaken unprepar'd, 

Finds Death an evil to be fear'd, 
Who dies, to others too much known, 
A ſtranger to himſelf alone, 


HAVE often wondered that the Jews 
Jure ſuch a worthleſs greatneſs tor | 
whom they expectrd, as to ureſs him up in mm 
pomp and pageaniry, and repie ent him to their im 
nation, as making havock a:nongit his creatures, aa 
acted with the pcar ambition of a Cæſar or an Al. 
der. How much more illuſtrious doth he appear in la 
1 character, when cunlidercd as the author of u 

benevolence among men, as refining our paſhong, @ 
alting our nature, giving us vaſt idcas of unmoertalit, 
and teaching us a centempt of thai little ſhowy 12 
„ WE ons: many he gray of to 
conſiſt! 


Nothing 222 be great, the content | 


of which is great, | 
cannot give to man a title to greatne 
booked as a greatmis cf mind, to contemn thek 

| 22 rtune, and to be above the deſire of them. I 


ve therefore been inclined to think, that there an 


greater men who ie concealed among 1 than 
thoſe who come out, and draw u themiclves the ga 


1 


and admiration of mankind. W | 
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deen heard of, had not his domeſtic misfortunes driven 
tim out of his obſcurity, and brought him to Reme. 

It we * that there are ſpirits or angels, who 
look into the ways of men, as it is highly probable 
there are, both from reaſon and revelation ; diſfer- 
ent are the notions which they entertain of us, from 
thoſe which we are apt to form of are another? Were 
they o give us in their catalogue of ſuen worthies as are 
nw I ving, how different would it be from that, which 

of our own ſpecics would draw up? 

We are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, the oſten- 
tation of learning, the noiſe of victories: they, on the 
contrary, tee the philotopher in the cottage, who pol- 
ffs has foul in patience and thankfulnets, under the 
prtlures of what little minds call poverty and diſtreſs. 
They do not look for great men at the head of armies, 


er among the pomps of a court, but often find them out 


in ſkades and ſolitudes, in the private walks and by- 
paths of life. The evening's walk of a wiſe man is 
more illuſtrious in their fight, than the march of a ge- 
feral at the head of a hundred thouſand men. A con- 
templation of God's works; a vo act of juſtice 
to our detriment ; a genercus concern for the good of 
mank ind; tears that are ſhed in filence for the mitery of 
athers ; à private deſire or retentment broken and tub- 
and; in ſhort, an unfcigned exerciſe of humility, or 
my other virtue; are ſuch actions as are gloricus in 
ther ſignt, and denominate men great and reputable. 
Tuc mutt tamous among us are often looked upon with 
Pty, with contempt, or with indignation ; while thoſe 
vho are moſt obſcure among their own ſpecies, are re- 


guded with love, wi h approbation, and eſtrem. 


he moral ot the preſent ſpeculation amounts to this, 
that we (þouli not be led away by the cenfures and ap- 
yauſes ct men, but ccniider the figure that every periun 
wal make, at that time when wiſdom ſhall be juitified 
ei ler cluldren, and nothing pals for great or illuſtrious, 
which is not an ornan ent aud pertection to human na- 


The 
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The ſtory of Gyges, the rich Lycian monarch 


memorable inſtance to our preſent 
being aſked by Gyges, who was the 


countryman, who employed all his time i 
a garden, r 


this day's ſpeculation. 


Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men, 
But the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then} 
Thus liv'd obſcurely then without 2 name, 
Aglaũs, now 2 t” eternal | py 
For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
Preſum'd at wiſe A lee Delphick ſcat, 
Preſum'd to aſk, thou, the whole world's eye, 
See ſt thou a man that happier is than I ? 
The God, who ſcorn'd to flatter man, reply'd, 
Aglaiis ier ia. But Gyges cry'd, 
In a rage, Who can that Aglaus be? 
We've heard as yet of no ſuch king as he. 
And true it was, through the whole earth around, 
No king of ſuch a name was to be found. 
Is ſome old hero of that name alive, 
Who his high race does from the Gods derive ? 
Is it ſome mighty gen'ral, that has done 
Wonders in fight, and god-like honour: won ? 
Is it ſome man of endleſs wealth? ſaid he: 
None, none of theſe; who can this Aglaüs be? 
After long ſearch, and vain enquiries palt, 
In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt, 
Th* Arcadian hfe has always ſhady been) 
Near Sopho's town, (which he but once had ſeen} 
This Aglaiis, who monarch's epry drew, 
Whole happineſs the Gods ſtood witneſs to, 
This mghty Aglaiis was lab'ring found, 
With his own hands, in his own liitle ground. 
So, gracious God, (if it may lawful be, 
Amon; thoſc toolith gods to mention thee) 


Cowley's agreeable relation of this ſtory ſhall dug 


+ ET ET bo 
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fo let me act, on fuch a private ſtage, 

The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age : 
After long toils and voyages in vain, 

This quiet port let my tols'd veſſel gain; 

Of heav'nly reſt this carneſt to me lend, 

let my life ſlep, and learn to love her end. 


— I - : 


No. DCXI. MONDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


Perfide! fed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 


Ferfidious Man f thy parent was a rock, 
rere 


AM willing to poſtpone every thing, to do any the 


Vinc. Tu. 


| leaſt ſervice tor the deſerving and unfortunate. Ac- 


 axdingly I have cauſed the following letter to be inſert - 
70 the moment that it came to my hands, 
vithout akering one tittle in an account which the lady 
| trlates ſo handtumely herſelf. | 


pers, you have 


. vanity, handſome, when courted by a 

* talk marri Io 
rendered me the moſt unhappy After he 
E. deluded me from my 


N me. 7 
had it not been for à ſervant, who had lived in ur 
| « family, 
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« family, T muſt certainly have periſhed for want 
« bread, However, it pleated Providence, in a very 
« ſhort time, to alter my miſerable condition. A pp 
« tleman ſaw me, liked me, and married me. My 


rents were reconciled ; and I might be as happy wth | * 


change of my condition, as I was before mii 
« but tor ſome things, that you ſhall know, which ax 
« infupportable to me; and I am fur: you have ſo much 


« honcur and compaſſion as to let thoſe perions know, ja | 


« ſome of your papers, how much they are in the wang, 


] have been married near five years, and do not k 


that in all that time I ever went abroad without 
« huſband's leave and approbation. Iam obliged, — 
+ the importunities of ſeveral of my relations, to go 
© abroad oftener than ſuits my temper. Then it un, 
labour under inſupportable agonies. That man, « 
rather monſter, haunts every place I go to, Bak 


« villain ! by reaſon I will not admit his nauſeous wicked | 
« vitits and appointments, he ſtrives all the ways been 


« to ruin me. He left me deſtitute of friend or 
nor ever thought me worth enquiring after, till he 
« fortunately happened to ſee me in a front-box, f 
„with jewels. Then his paſſion returned. the 
hypoerite pretended to be a penitent. Then he pra 
$ {ed all thoic arts that helped before to undo me. Iam 
t = to be deceived a ſecond time by him. I hate 1 
$ abhor his odious paſſion; and as pay perceives 
+ it, either out of ſpite or diverſion, he makes it tis 
« buſineſs to expoſe me. I never fail ſeeing him inal 
public company, where he is always moſt unduſtricaly 
+ tpiteful. He hath, in ſhort, told all his acquaimfaner 
af our unhappy affair; they tell theirs ; 1o that ĩt ww 
« ſecret among his companions, which are numerous. 


They, to whom he tells it, think they have a tit 


be very familiar. If they bow to me, and I out of 
good manners return it, then I am peſtered with free 
« doms that are no ways azrecable to myſclt or compaty. 
If I turn my eyes from them, or teem diſpleaſed, thy 
« ſour upon it, and whiſper the next perſon, he is next; 
« till I have at laſt the eyes of nes a 
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mne. Nay, they report abominable falſehoods, under 
« that miſtaken notion, Js She that wall grant favours to 
« one man, will to a hundred.“ I beg you will let 
«thoſe who are guilty, know, how ungenerous this way 
ef proceeding 18. I am ſure he will know himſelf the 
« perion aimed at, and perhap: put a ſtop to the inſolence 
« of others. Curſed is the fate of unhappy women! 
«that men may boaſt and glory in thoſe things that we 
| «muſt think of with ſhame and horror! You have the 
«art of making ſuch odious cuſtoms appear deteſtable. 
« For my fake, and I am ſure, for the fake of ſeveral others, 
| «who dare not own it, but like me, lie under the fame 
« misfortunes, make it as infamous for a man to boaſt of 
* favours, = as it 7s ws take the Be or's 


Your conſtant Reader, 
and admirer, 


LESBIA. 


P. 8. 1 am the more impatient under this misfor- 
i tune, _— received freſh provocation, latt Wedneſ- 
day, 1 in the Abbey.” 


I entirely agree with the amiable and unfortunate 
Leſbia, that an inſult upon a woman in her circumiſtan- 


ESF ALIS FSi enen 


ky , is as infamous i in a man, as a tame behaviour when 
of | ti-lie or a buffet is given; which truth I thall beg leave 
aly | ck her to illuſtrate by the following oblervation. 

8 It is a mark of cowardice paſſi ce to forbear reſenting 
a | © affront, the reſenting of which would lead a man 
= imo danger; it is no leis a ſign of cowardice to affront 
e | creature, that hath not power to avenge itſelf. Whate- 
tof | "name therefore this ungenerous man may beſtow on the 
ree. | lelpleſs lady he hath injured, I ſhall not ſeruple to give 
n iim in return tor it, the appellation of coward. 

they A man, that can fa far deſcend from his dignity, as 
ext; e ſtrike a lady, can never recover his reputation with 
w_ ler lex, becauſe ng — 
1 
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who aſcended from a grave with a bloody knife in 
her hand. The phantom marched up to him, and aſked 
him what he did there. He told her the truth, without 
reſerve, believing that he had met a ghoſt : upon which, 
the ſpoke to him in the following manner, Stranger, 
« thou art in my power; I am a murderer as thou art. 
« Know then, I am a nun of a noble family. A 
« baſe perjured man undid me, and boaſted of it. I 
« ſoon him diſpatched ; but not content with the 


d murder, I have bribed the ſexton to let me enter his 


grave, and have now plucked out his falſe heart from 
« fs bod ; and thus I uſe a traitor's heart.” At 
* ſhe tore it in pieces, and trampled it under 
her feet. | 5g | | 


Murranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 

From a long royal race of Latian kings, | 

Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 

Cruſh'd with the weight of an unwieldy . 
| RYDEN, 


 manded, by the deſcendents of great men; and they 
| Sal only put us 


2 compariſons to their own diſadvantage. 
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The following letter ridicules the folly I have wen. 
ticred, in a new, and, I think, not difagreeable light. 


Mr. SpeQatcr, | 
WIRE the genealogy of every family rem, 
* there would — * be no man valued a de. 
© ſpiſed on account of his birth. There is ſcarce 2 hey 
© gar in the ſtreets, who would not find himſelf lin 
* deſcended from fome great man; nor any one of 
6 2 title, who would not diſcover ſeveral baſe ad 
© indigent perſons ameng his anceſtors. It would bez 
© plealant entertainment to ſee one pedigree of men 
© pear together, under the ſame characters bore 
© when they acted their reſpective parts among the lu 
_ © Suppole therefore a gentleman, full of his illuſion 
© fanuly, ſhoukl, in the fame manner as Virgil mals 
© Zneas lcok over his deſcendents, ſee the whole lu 
| © his progenitors paſs in a review before his eyes, with 
© how many varying paſſions would he behold hep 
© and joldiers, ſtatelmen and artificers, princes andi 
gars, walk in the proceſſion of five thouſand yes! 
'0 would his hcart fink or flutter at the i 
i ſports of fortune in a ſcene ſo diverſified with rags 
© purple, handicraft tools and ſceptres, enſigns 1 
© rity and emblems of diſgrace; and how weuld 
© fears and apprehenſions, his 8 and mortilies 
© tions, ſucceed one another, as the of his geneaky 
© appeared bright or obſcure ? 6. 
© In molt of the pedigrees up in old mani 
© houſes, you are ſure to find the firſt in the catalogis 
great ſtateſman, or a ſoldier with an honourable um. 
© miſſion. The honeſt artificer that begot him, and il 
© his frugal anceſtors before him, are torn off from diam 
© of the regiſter; and 75 are not left to imagine, tht | 
© the noble founder of the family ever had a fals 
© Were we to trace many boaſted lines farther backuai 
© we ſhould loſe them in a mob of tradeſmen, or a cul 
© of ruſtics, without hope of ſceing them emerge ag 
© not unlike the old Appian way, which after hang 
run many miles in length, loſes itfelf a wes 


* 
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1 lately made a viſit to an old country gentleman, 
+ who is very far gone in this ſort of family madneſs. I 
(found him in his ſtudy n 
family, which he had juſt then dilgovered, as it was 

(branched out in the form of a tree, upon a ſkin of 
2 Having the honour to have ſome of his 
1 my veins, he permitted me to caſt my eye over 
(the boughs of this vencrable plant; and aiked my ad- 
rice in the reforming of ſome of the tuperfluous bran- 


ches. 
ſlightly over three or four of our imme 


« We paſſed 
(diate forefathers, whom we knew tradition, 8 


TL STLENSTES 


Den 
|, made my kinſmanꝰ a- pat. 
— a Ton 


father to be a graſier ; but he recovered his fright upon 
_ lt TITEL 
Things went well, as we threw our de- 
© calionally 2 3 — 472 
— —— perched an a bough, who was 
td gremly to have ncreaked the eflate 3 he was juſt 2 
going to cut him off, if he had not ſeen Gent. after 
the name ot his fon ; who was recorded to have mort- 
' gaged one of the manors his father had purchaſed. A 
tw, who wes een: for ine orgs of 
queen Mary, was without mercy ;z as 


_ 


n of a fall from his own 
beart. But 1 ph in one of the blood 
who was beh high-treaon : which neverthe; 


leſs was not 4 = 3 our an- 


The 


c Welth heireſs, with ſo many Ap's it that i 
© might have made a little grove by itſelf. From the 


trunk of the pedigree, which was chiefly compoſed | 


© |abourers and ſhepherds, aroſe a huge ſprout of fi. 


© mers ; this was branched out into yeomen ; and a 


in a ſheriff of the county, who was knighted farki 
good ſervice to the crown, in bringing up an addi, 
« Several of the names that ſeemed to di ge the f 
© mily, being looked upon as miſtakes, wwe las 
© as rotten. or withered ; as, on the contrary, no in 


number appearing without any titles, my coul, t» | 
« ſupply the defects of the manuſcript, added, Ek # 


the end of each of them. "= 
This tree ſo pruned, dreſſed, and cultivated, wa, 
into 


«© while they wait till his worſhip is ready to 
© wondering that a man, who had ſo many 
© him, ſhould not be made a knight, or at leaſt aj 
© of the peace. | 


FRIDAY, 


5. FY. 


#2 
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| vith little labour and great oſtentation. 
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No. DCXIIT. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29. 


=——————tyduis florentem ignobilis oti. Vine. 
Affecting ſtudics of le ſa noiſy praiſe, Davyvex, 


T is reckoned a piece of ill-breeding for one man to 
ingroſs the whole talk to himſelf. For this reaſon, 
lince I keep three viſiting-days in the week, I am con- 
tent now an then to let my friends put in a word. 
There are ſeveral hereby accruing both to 
my readers and myſelf. As firſt, young and modeſt 


| x reacers and myff. As ff, young mal mod 
ET 


e of 
„ by the of 
theſe little lights into private and SAR. The 
benefits I receive from thence, are ſuch as theſe: I gai 

more time for future ſpeculations ; vick up dints. which 
I improve for the public good; give advice; redreſs 
grievances ; and, — ——— 
the ſeveral letters that I print, furniſh out a Spectator 


vir. SpeQator, | 
Was mightily pleaſed with your ſpeculation of 
, | Friday. Your ſentiments are noble, and the whole 
© worked up in ſuch a manner, as cannot but ſtrike upon 


| © every reader. But give me leave to make this re- 


© mark; that while write fo pathetically on con- 
© tentment and a retired life, you ſooth the paſſion of 
© melancholy, and depr the mind from actions 
© truly glorious. Titles and honours are the reward of 
virtue, we therefore ought to be affected with them: 
and though light minds are too much puifed up with 
© exterior pomp, yet I cannot ſee why it is not as truly 
_ © philoſophical, to admire the glowing ruby, or the 
© tparkling green of an emerald, as the taintcr and leſs 
permanent beauties of 2 roſe or a myrtle. If there are 
men of extraordinary capacities who 3 
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the world, I ſhould impute it to them as a blot in thy 

© character, did not I believe it owing to the mean | 

of their fortune rather than of their ipirit. Coq, 
© who tells the ſtory of Aglaiis with to much pleaſure, vn 
no ſtranger to courts, nor inſenſible of praue. 


What ſhall I do to be for ever known. 
And make the age to come my own? 


© was the reſult of a laudable ambition. It was 11 
after frequent ailappointments, that he termed himklf 
© the melancholy Cowley ; and he praiſed ſolitude, whe 
© he deipaired of ſhining in a court. The 1oul of amy 
© is an active principle. He therefore who withdraw 
© trom the icenc before he has played his part, oughts 


© be hiſſed off the ſtage, and cannot be deemed virtuaw, | w. 


© becauſe he refuſes to anſwer his end. I muſt on 
© fired with an honeſt ambition to imitate every illums 
* example. The battle of Blenheim and Ramillies kane 
© more than once made me with myſelt a ſoldier. A 
« when I have ſeen thoſe actions o nobly ceicbrated by 
* our pcets, I have ſecretly aſpired to be one ef u 
« diſtu;guithed claſs, But in vain I wiſh, in vain I pat 
* with the deſire of action. I am chained down in ob 
* rity, and the only pleature I can take wor 
© many brighter gemus's join their friendly lights, t 
add to —— ot the throne. Farewel then, dur 
Spec, and believe me to be with great emulation, al 


no envy, | 
| « WiLL HOPELE, 
«SIR, Middle-temple, October 26, 1714 


Tough zun have formerly made eloquence the 
1 ſubje& ot one or mere of your papers, I dow 
© remember that you ever contidercd it as ply | 
© a {et of people, who are fo far from making Qu 

an's ruks their practice, that, I dare ſay tor them | 
+ they never heard of ſuch an author, a * | 
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« leſs maſters of it than Tuily or Demoſthenes among the 


« ancients, or whom you pleaſe among the moderns. 
«© The perions I am ſpeaking of are our common beggars 
about this town, and that what I fay is true, I appeal 
to any man who has a heart one degree ſofter than a 
6 ſtone. As for my part, who do not pretend to more 
© humanity than my neighbours, I have oftentimes gone 
from my chambers with money in my pocket, and return- 


© of to them not only penny leſs, but deſtitute of a far- 


© thing, without wing of it any other way than on 


© theſe ſeeming objects of pity. In ſhort, I have ſcen 


© more eloquence in a look from one of thoſe deſpicable 
© creatures, than in the eye of the faireſt ſhe I ever ſaw, 
© yet no one a greater admirer of that ſex myſelt. 


than 
What I have to deſire of you is, to lay down ſome 
directions in order to guard againſt theſe powerful 
 t orators, or elſe I know nothing to the contrary but 


©] muſt myſelf be forced to leave the profeſſion of 

© the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications ne- 

e ceſſary to that more pre ſitable one of begging. But 

ein which ſoever of theſe two capacities I ſhine, I 

t ſhall always deſue to be your conſtant reader, and ever 
6 wil be | | 


81 R, 


( * F TPON reading a Spect᷑ator laſt week, where Mrs. 


Fanny Fickle ſubmitted the choice of a lover 

for life to your deciſive determination, and imagining 
might claim the favour of your advice in an affair 
© of the like, but much more difficult nature, I called 
for pen and ink, in order to draw the characters of 
eren humble ſervants, whom I have equally encou- 


| © raged for ſome time. But alas! while I was reflect- 


ing on the agreeable ſubject, and contriving an ad- 
* yantagecus detcription of the dear perion I was moſt 
© inclined to favour, I happened to look into my glaſs. 


« recoveicd, 


| * The fight of the fimall-pox, out of which I am ju 
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© recovered, 2 with 2 
© captivating arts wes. confuky 
© I was in, on this hrs 4 — diſcovery, j 
© inexpreſſible. Belicve yy I was fo take 

correſpondent's 
that I fancied 
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* 
Si mihi non animo fixum immotumque ſederet, Fo — 
Ne cui me vinclo vellum ſociare jugali, 5 
Poſtquam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit: | * 
Si non pertzſum thalami, tædæque fuiſſet _ 4 
Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpe Vine, - 
ere I not reſolv'd againſt the yoke | « abl 
Ot hapleſs marriage; never to be curs'd | « dif 
With ſecond love, fo fatal was the firſt; | « | 
To this one error I might yield again, Da wur. 
HE following account hath been tranſmitted tome | 


© be 
© hat 
ko 

© mz 

+ wk | « ha 
Mr. Spectator, 6 thi 

= Haus in ſome former papers taken care | 
« the two ſtates ot virginity and marriage, and thin 
being willing that all people ſhould be ierved in t | gig; 
the | 

peop 

not 

be g 

to i 

jll) 

jpin 

1 


turn, I this day drew out my drawer of widows, 
« where I met with feveral cafes, to each whereot I have 
returned ſatistactory anſwers by the poſt. The cn 
© are as follow: | 
Q. Whether Amoret be bound by a promiſe « 
« mom_y to Philander, made during her huſband's 
lite. 0 | 
. Whether Sempronia, Raving faithfully gina | 
© a promite to two ſeveral peri ns during the laſt ick- | ve} 
s neis of her huſband, is not thereby left at liberty» | 
© chooſe which of them ſhe pleaſes, or to reject them ban 
6 for the ſake of a new lover? | 
© Cleora aſks me, Whether ſhe be obliged to con- 
« tinue ſingle, accordirg to a v made to her huſband 
© at the time of his prexenting her with a diamond veck | 
5 lace; ſhe being inturmed by a very pretty young fellow 
© of a 6 that iuch yows are in their name 
« finiu] ? | | 
© Another enquires, Whether ſhe hath not the right | 
« of wide d, to diſpoſe of hertclt to a gentlemand 


» Ss Fegg. ger 


«grat 


A A. K 


„ TKS a. ES. 


| © marry Camillus, a very idle tall young 


kf 
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pin of gront monly, who preſſes very hard; her 
« hu ? 


ing irrecoverably gone in a contumption ? 
An unreaionable creature hath the confidence to aſk, 


whether it be proper for her to marry a man who is 
, yger then ter hl f 


ſon? 

A ſcrupulous well-ſpoken matron, who gives me a 
« great many good words, only doubts whether the is 
not obliged in conſcience to ſhut up her too iage- 
© able daughters, till ſuch time as ſhe hath comfi 
« diſpoſed of herſelf ? | 

« Sophronia, who ſeems by her phraſe and to 


 « be a perſon of condition, ſcts forth, that whereas ſhe 
© hath a great eſtate, and is but a woman, ſhe deſires 


R CO A I 
» who 


© hath no fortune of his own, and conſequently hath no- 


thing elſe to do but to manage hei s. 


Before I ſpeak of widows, I cannot but obſerve one 


among ordinary 
 Fople, for a ſtale virgin to ſet up ina place where ſhe is 


| 3 poſſeſſed of all theſe three 
nt only a virtuous but a ſublime character. 
Vor. VIII. 1 


| 
TY 
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There is ſomething ſo great and fo in | 


ſtate of life, when it is accompanied with all its virtum, 
that it is the ſubje& of ore ot the fineſt among our ms. 
„ the of Andromache ; and hai 
met with an univerſal and delerved applauſe, wha 
introduced upon our Engliſh ſtage by Mr. Philips. 
The moſt memorable widow in hiſtory is queen Arte. 
miſia, who not only errcted the famous mauſolemy, 
but drank up the aſhes of her dead lord; thereby in 


This laſt lady ſeems to have had a better title to a fl. 


coud huſband than any I have read of, fince not one d 


of her firſt was remaining. Our modern heroines mi 
think a huſband a n 
| cd yr complain, if they might not 
partner, till they had taken fuch a 

method of loſing the memory of the firſt. 
I ſhall add to theſe illuſtrious out of anciext 
| Rory, a remarkable inſtance of the delicacy of our 
| ceſters in relation to the ſtate of widowhood, as I findit 


recorded in Cowell's Interpreter. At Eaſt and Weſt 


« borne, in the 
« die, the widow 
« bench in all his 


of Berks, it a cuſtomary tenant 
have what the law calls her fe 
-hold lands, dum fol: & caſta fu- 


upon 


yet 
the 


ollowi : 
to re- admit her to her free- bench. 
Here Iam, 
Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as Lam; 
And for my crincum crancum, 
Have loſt my bincum bancum ; 
And, for my tail's game, . 
| Have done this worldly ſhame; 


Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me 
Tk | 


— 


ere, 


Z. TIES SE £ Ep 
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| % life, and all its en 
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The like cuſtom there is in the manor of Torre in De- 
yonſhire, and other parts of the Welt. | | 
It is not impoſſible but I may in a little time preſent 
you with a regiſter of Berkſhire ladies, and other weſtern 
&umes, who rode publicly upon this occaſion ; and I 
hope the town will be entertained with a cavalcade of 
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Muneribus ſapienter uti, | 
Durainque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet : 
Noa ille pro caris amicis | 
Aut patria timidus perire. Hon, 
Who ſpend their treaſure freely as 'twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent Heav'n; 
Who in a fix'd unalterable ſtate | 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 3 
And ſcorn alike her friendſhip and her hate: 


Tot Who poiſon leſs than fal d fear, 


Loth to purchaſe life to dear | 
But kindly fo: their friend embrace cold death, 


Sr EIA ZT 
er paſſion 
FFP of virtues to 
ſuddue it. It being unplanted in us for our preterva- 
| Gn © is 66 wand that it ſticks cloie I GE 
u we have any thing we are willing to preterve. 

f would be ſcarce worth 
dread of loſ- 


e keeping, if we were under a 


| ig them; it is the buſineſs of religion and philotopby to 


tree us fron all uanccelfary anxieties, and direct our 

texr to its proper object. | 

| It we conſider the painfulneſs of this paſſion, and the 
nolent effects it produces, we ſhall fee how dangerous 


at 
T 3 
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it is to give way to it upon {light occaſions. Some hav 
frightened themſelves into madneſs, others have ging 
up their lives to theſe apprehentions. The ſtory ufa 


man who grew grey in the ſpace of one night's anxiny 


is very | 
Ol Nox, quam longaes, quæ facis una ſenem! 


1 
have this paſſion ſublimely repreſented in the 
of the ians, tormented with the by 
darkneſs, in the apocryphal book of Wiſdom aſcrib 
ed to Solomon. | 


' © For when unrighteous men thought to opprefitie | 


world ſhineth with clear light, and none were hindy- 
ed in their labour. Over them only was ſpread a ha 
night, an i of that darkneſs which ſhould a- 
« wards receive » but yet they were unto them 
more grievous than the darkre's.” . 204-4 
To fear, ſo juſtly grounded, no can be ye 
ofed ; but a man who hath uo great gui upon 
is mind, who walks in the plain of jullee 
ity, and yet either by natural complexion, or 
Fax jar 58 IQ of ſerious retlexion, fuk 


5. 
— 


— —— 


ſt the i 0 eg 
. 


w_—_— ——_—T erz 


firmed prejudices, or 
. this abjctt and unmanly pals) 


—noS4HA 
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wonld do 
delerves h 


by Horace, that it cannot be too often 


| The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, | 

May the rude rabble's infolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries ; 

The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 

And with ſuperior greatueſs ſmiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 

| Adria's black gulf, aud vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue ot his ſoul can mo -c 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, ; 

Mat flings the thunder from the ſky, 

And gives it rage to roar, and itrength to fly. 


Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
lu min and confuſion hurl'd, | 
| He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 

And ltand ſecure awidtt a falling world, 


| The vanity of fear may be yet farther illuſtrated, if 
we reflect, © 


Fuit, What we fear may not come to paſs. No hu- 
mn icheme can be ſo accurately projected, but ſame lit- 
tle circumſtance intervening may ſpuil it. He who 
| Wrefts the heart of man at his pleaſure, and underſtands 
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the benefit of his own ſervants. 


we imagine ſhould come to paſs, it may be much mar 
ſupportable than it appeared to be. As there is no pu 
perous ſtate of life without its calamities, ſo there ww 
adverſity without its benefits. Aſk the great al 
ESR, I ap pane 8 he pag 
tion. 


the pains of body, the infidelity- of friends, or 


minds (when for time accuſtomed to theſe 

are ſenſible of ſecret flowings of comfort, the 

ward of a pious reſignation. The evils of this life q. 
ar like rocks and precipices, rugged and barrenata 

— but at our nearer approach we find little fra. 


neſs and deformities of nature. 
In the laſt place, we may comfort ourſelves with this 
_ conſideration; that, as the thing feared may not rack 
us, ſo we may not reach what we fear. Our lives my 
not extend to that dreadful point which we have in view. 
II CO 
tempted beyond our ſti is often pleaſed in l 
tender ſeverity, to ſeparate the foul from its body ui 
mileries together. | | 
If we look forward to him for help, we ſhall never be 


eye 
; whereas an imprudent or com- 
e will infallibly deſtroy us. 


dents, or an immediate change in the inclinations | 
men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtle project, and turn it 6 


In the next place we ſhould conſider, though the ej | 


Enquire of the and needy, if they havem | 
dts finpin of quice nd emmminins, Even walks | 


the 
miſconſtructions put upon our laudable actions, ax | 
n 


ful ſpots, and refreſhing ſprings, mixed with the hab 


———— — 
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when it is concealed in gravity. True humour lies in 
| images in odd circumſtances, and uncommon lights. 


—_— 


| * nagiltracy was pretty well diſgui 
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| | Maria. 
A pretty fellow is but half a man. | 
ICERO hath obſerved, that a jeſt is never uttered 


with a better grace, than when it is ac 
with a ſerious countenance. When a pleaſant thought 


| plays in the features, before it diſcovers itſelf in words, 


it raiſes too great an expectation, and loſes the advan- 


_ tage of giving ſurpriſe. Wit and humour are no leſs 


recommended by a levity of phraſe, and that 


ind of language which may be diftinguiſhed by the 
name of Cant. © Ridicule * more — 


the thought, and ariſes from the repreſentation of 
A 


ealant thought ſtrikes us by the force of its natural 
; and the mirth of it is generally rather 


than heightened by that ridiculous phraſeology, which 
is fo much in faſhion the 


s to lumous 
and pleaſantry. This tribe of men are like our moun- 
tebanks ; they make a man a wit, by putting him in a 


_ fantaſtic habit. 


Our little burleſque authors, who are the delight of 


| ordinary rea ders, generally abound in theſe pert phraſcs, 


which have in them more vivacity than wit. 
L lately law an inttance of this kind of writing, which 
ve me ſo lively an idea of it, that I could not forbear 
— a copy of the letter from the gentleman who 
thewed it to me. It is written by a country wit, upon 
the occaſion of the rejoicings on the day of the king's 


85 Paſt two o'clock and 
© Dear Jack, a froſty morning. 


| coronation. 


Ins ſhipful and his myr- 
= 


midons about a ſneaker of five gallons. The whole 
K 
0 
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the flip. Our friend the alderman was half ſeas op 


© before the honfire was out. We hal with us the a. 


© torney, and two or three other bright tellows. The | 


Doctor plays leaſt in fight. 
At nine o'clock in the evening we ſet fire to the 


« whore of Babylon. The devil ated his part to 2. 


racle. He has made his fortune by it. We 


© ped the young dog with a teſter a- piece. Ho 
6 hens of En gland was very drunk, and ſhowed his 
ou 


loyalty to the of a hundred rockets. Them | 


« drank the ki health on their marrow-hones, in 
© mother Day” 8 They whipped us half a dozn 
« defini. Poor Tom Tyler had like to have been 
* demoliſhed with the end of a ſky-rocket, that fell mn 
N err he was drinking the king 
© health, and ſpoiled his tip. The mob were very laya 
1 ight, when they grew a little mutingy 
© for more liquor. They had like to have dumfoundel 
© the juſtice ; but his clerk came in to his aſſiſtance, ad 
« took them all down in black and white, 

© When I had been huzzaed out of my ſeven ſel, 
© I made a vilit to the women, who were guzzling vey 
_ © eontortably. Mrs. Mayoreſs clipped the king's Bay 
liſh. Clack was the word. 

«I to tell thee, that every one of the yolk 
had his hat cocked with a diſtich: the ſenators ſen u 
« down a cargo of ribband and metre for the occaſu. 

Sir Richard to ſhew his zeal for the proteſtant wp 
gion, is at the expencr of a tar-burrel and a ball. [ 
222 into the knight's great hall, and ſaw a 

pretty bevy of ſpialters. Ny dear reli was 
© them, and ambled in a country-dance as notably as 
"* his lege ſubject love him au vel 

May all his majeſty's 8 as 
. 
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Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua | 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 
Bafſaris, & lyncem Manas flexura — 

Evion ingeminat: reparabilis adſonat Echo. PISI Us. 


Their crooked horns the Mimalloni an crew 
With blaſts inſpir'd ; and Baſſaris, who flew | 

The ſcornful calf, with ſword advanc'd on 

Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 

And Mznas, when, with ivy-bridles bound, | 
She led the ſpotted lynx, then Evion rung around, 


| Evion from woods and floods repairing Echoe's ſound. 


RE are two extremes in the ſtyle of humour, | 
. fo pt 1 


I notice of in laſt Langu 
an 


from the learned The 
too much of the town. ; WT: 


nothing illuſtrates better than example, I ſhall 
my reader with a letter of pedantic humour, 
was written by a young gentleman of the univer- 
—— his friend, on the ſame occaſion, and from the 
ame place, as the lively epiſtle publiſhed in my laſt 


© Dear Chum, 
Ir is now the third watch of the night the greateſt 
T1 pe en ee 
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i have ſo far articulated, as to have demanded intellig 


« bly a reinforcement of liquor, the whole aſſembiy bad ke 


bern by this time extended under the table. 
1 1 


The celebration of this night's folemnity wa | 


© opened by the opitreperous joy of drummers, whz 
© with their 


hs another, with a 


© a largels for the multitude who tippled elemay. 


_ © naxy till they grew exceeding vociterous. There 
« was a puſte-board pontiff, with a little fwarthy de. 
© mon at his elbow, who, by his diabolieal whuſper 
« and infinuations, tempted his holineſs into the fire, and 
© then left him to ſhift for himſelf. The mobile 
very farcaſtic with their clubs, and gave the di 
« gentleman ſeveral thumps _ triple head. 
piece. Tom Tyler's phiz is thing damaged by 
© the fall of a rocket, which hath almoit ſpoiled the 


© mans grew io very outrageous, that it found work ſu 
our friend of the quorum, who by the help of his . 
© nuenſis, took down their names and their crimes, with 


LEI ofa lt, 
tubjoin to t ning piece of a 
ing copy of verits wanted Gam an hea, 
who was the Cleveland of his age, and had multitudes 
of admirers, The ſubject is an accident that happened 
under the reign ot pope Leo, when a firework, that hal 
been d upon the Caſtle of St. Angelo, began to 
play betore its time, being kindled by a tlath of hgt 
ning. The author hath written a poæm in the fame füt 


parchinent thunder, gave a ſignal for the | 
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hence giants ſally, and invade the ſkies. 
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of fiyle, as that I have already exemplified in proſe 
| Frery line in it is a riddle, and _—_— muſt be 
forced to contider it twice or thrice, before he will know 
that the Cynick's tenement is a tub, and Bacchus his 
aſt-coat a hogſhrad, &c. 


| 'Twas night, and heav'n, a Cyclops all the day, 
An Argus now did countleſs eyes diſplay : 

Inev'ry window Rome her joy declares, 

All bright, and ſtudded with terreſtrial ſtars. 

A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines, 

And round her neck the mingled luſtre ſhines ; 

The Cynick's rolling tenement confpires, 

With Bacchus his caft-coat, to feed the fires. 


| The pile, ſtill big with undiſcover'd ſhows, 
The Tuſcan pile did laſt its freight diſcloſe, | 
Were the proud tops of Rome's new tna riſe, "Þ_ « 


— 


| Whilſt now the multitude expect the time, 2 
And their tir'd eyes the lofty mountain climb, I. 

A thouſand iron mouths their voices try, W 

And thunder out a dreadful harmony ; 

Ia treble notes the ſmall artill'ry plays, 

The deep-mouih'd cannon bellows in the baſs; 

The lab'ring pile now heaves, and having giv'n 

' Froofs of its travail, ſighs in flames to heav'n. 


| The clouds invelop'd heav'n from human ſight, 
Quench'd ev*ry ſtar, and put out ev'ry light; 
\ Now real thunder grumbles in the ſkies, 

| And in diſdainful murmurs Rome dehies ; 

| Nor doth its anſwer d challenge Rome decline; 
But whilſt both parties in full conſort join, | 
While heav'n and earth in rival peals reſound, 
The doubtful cracks the hearer's ſenſe confound; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear, 

Or elſe the burſt of cannon wounds their ear ; 
Whether clouds raged by ſtruggling metals reat, 
Or ſtruggling clouds in Roman metals pent. 

But O, my muſe, the whole adventure tell, 
 Aser'ry accident in order fell. 


Tall 
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Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tow'r ſurround, 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown'd. 
Theſe knew no ſpring, but when their bodics ſprout 
In fire, and ſhoot their gilded bloſſoms out ; | 
When blazing leaves appear above their head, 
And into branching flames their bodies ſpread. 
Whilſt real thunder ſplits the firmament, 
And heav'n's whole roof in one vaſt cleft is rent, 
The three-fork'd tongue amidit the rupture lolls, 


Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. | 


The trees now kindle, and the garland burns, 
And thouſand thunderbolts for one returns : 


Brigades of burning archers upwards fly, | 1 
Bright ſpears and ſhining ſpear-men mount on high, | 
Flaſh in the clouds, and glitter in the ſky. 1 


A ſeven-fold ſhield of ſpheres doth heav'n defend, 
And back again the blunted weapons ſend ; | 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 
Pour out their ſouls, their ſulph'rous ſouls, and grom. 


Wich joy, great fir, we view'd this Comm | 


While heav'n, that ſat ſpectator ſti ll till now, 
Itſelf turn'd actor, proud to pleaſure you; 
And ſo tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 
That heav'n itſelf ſhould turn an engineer ; 
That heav'n itſelf ſhould all its wonders ſhow, 
And orbs above conſent with orbs below. 
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———— Neque enim concludere verſum 

Dixeris effe ſatis: neque ſiquis ſcribat, uti nos, : 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc eſſe Poctam. Hon. 
is not enough the meaſur'd feet to cloſe ; 

Nor will you give a poet's name to thoſe, 


Whoſe humble verſe, like mine, approaches proſe. 


| Mr. Spectator, 

c OU having, in your two laſt Spectators, given 
. V Town ona FD — in A. the 
ditterent ſtyles: I take this opportunity to offer to you 
© ſome remarks upon the epiſtolary way of writing in 
tyerſe. This is a ſpecies of poetry by itlelt ; and has not 
o much as been liinted at in any of the arts of poetry, 
that have ever fallen into my hands: neither has it in 
| any age, or in any nation, been ſo much cultivated, as 
| *the other ſeveral kinds of pocſy. A man of genius 
may, if he pleaſes, write letters in verſe upon all man- 
ener of ſubjects, that are capable of being embelliſhed 
with wit and language, and may render them new and 
 *agreeable by giving the proper turn to them. But in 
peak ing, at preſent, of Epiſtola: y Poetry, I weuld be 
© underitood to mean only ſuch writings in this kind, as 
{have been in ule among the ancients, and have been 
| © copied from them by ſome moderns. Theie may 
{ be reduced into two claſſes: in the cne I ſhall range 
love · letters, letters of frienuſhip, and letters upon 
| | *mournful occafiuns : in the other I ſhall place 
(epiſtles in verſe, as may properly be called familiar, 
cruical, and moral; to which may be addegt letters ot 
mirth and humour. Ovid tor the firſt, and Herace tor 

(the latter, are the beſt originals we have left. 
| * He that is ambitious of ſucceeding in the Ovidian 
' way, ſhould firſt examine his heart well, and feel whe- 
ther his paſſhun- (eſpecially thole of the gentler kind) 
' play eaiy, ſince it is not his wit, but the delicacy and 
v «© tendernels 
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© tenderneſs of his ſentiments, that will affe& his re» 


ders. His verſification likewiſe ſnould be ſoft, and al 


* © his numbers flowing and querulous. 
The qualifications requiſite for writing epi 


© after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite dl. 


« ferent nature. He that would excel in this kind un 
© have a good fund of ſtrong maſculine ſenſe : to this 
© there muſt he joĩned a thorough knowledge of mankind, 
together with an infight into the butineſs, and the pre. 
« vailing humours of the age. Our author muſt hare 
c his mind well ſeaſoned with the ſineſt precepts of 1 
« rality, and be filled with nice reflexions upon the bri 
« and the dark fides of human life: he mutt be a 


of refined raillery, and underſtand the delicacies, u 


« well as the ablurdities of converſation. He mult have 
a lively turn of wit, with an eaſy and conciſe manner 
« of expreſſion : every thing he fays, mult be in a free 
c and diſengaged manner. He mult be guilty of nothing 


that betrays the air of a recluſe, but appear a manof 


« the world throughout. His illuſtrations, his comps 
c riſons, and the greateſt part of his images mult be 
« drawn from common life. Strokes of ſatire and eriti- 
« ciſm, as well as panegyrick, judiciouſly thrown in 
(and as it were by the bye) give a wonderful life nl 


e ornament to compolitions ot this kind. But let ur 


c port, while he writes epiſtles, though never to familia, 
c ſtill remember that he writes in verſe, and muſt forthat 
re iſon have a more than ordinary care not to fall into 
© proſe, and a vulgar diction, excepting where the m. 
« ture and humour of the thing does neceffarily require 
it. In thi; point Horace hath been thought by tome 
« critics to be {ſometimes carcleſs, as well as too neglig 
«© of his verſification ; of which he ſcems to have ber 
« ſ-nſible himſelf. 


© All I have to add is, that both theſe mum 


« of writing may be made as entertaining, in their ways 
© 2s any other ſpecies of poetry, if undertaken by fer. 
« ſons duly qualified ; and the latter fort may be mangel 
© ſo as to become in a peculiar manner inſtructins l 
am, &, 100 


| 
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I call ad l an obſervation or two to the remarks of my 
| ingenious correſpondent, and, in the firſt place, take 
wtice, that ſubꝶcts ot the moſt ſublime nature are of- 
ten treated in the epiſtolary way with advantage, as in 
the famous epiſtle of Horace to Auguſtus. The poet 
furpri:es us with his pump, and frems rather betrayed 
mo his ſubject, than to have aimed at it by defign. He 
wpears, like the v. it of a king incognito, with a mix- 
ture of familiarity and grandeur. In works of this kind, 
_ when the dignity of the tubject hurries the poet into de- 
kreript ions and ſentiments, ſcemingly unpremed itated, by 
2 lort of inſpiration; it is uſual tor him to collect him- 
&lf, and fall back gracctully into the natural ſtyle of a 


1 might here mention an epiſtalary poem, juſt pub- 
liſted by Mr. Euſden on the king's acccthon to the 
throne ; wherein, amongſt many other noble and heauti- 
ful ſtrokes of poetry, his reader may ke this rule very 
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8 — —ů 
| Exerce imperia, & ramos compeſce fluentes. 
| | Vin. Gone, 
Exert a rigorous ſway, 


Aud lop the too luxuriaut boughs away. 


I HAVE often thought, that if the ſeveral letters, 
I which are written to me under the character ot Spec- 
tutor, and which I have not made ule of, were publithed 

in a volume, they would not be an unentertaiuing collec- 

tion. The variety of the ſubjects, ſtyles, ſentiments, 
aud informations, which are tranimitted to me, would 
kad a very curious, or very idle reader, inſenſibly along, 
through a great many pages. I know tome authcry, 
who would pick up a ſecret hiftory out of tuch materi- 
als, an make a bookleller an alderman by une 1 - 5 
2 Z 1 
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I thall therefore carefully preſerve the origi pers 
art for f = the al 


in a room ſet apart for that purpoſe 
they may be of iervice to poſterity; but ſhall at 
content myſelf with owning the reccipt of ſeveral 


lately cone to my hands, the authors whereof arein. | 


patient for an anſwer. 


Chariſſa, whoſe letter is dated from Cornhill, def | 
to be eaicd in ſome ſeruples relating to the ſkill of aftrak. | 


gers. Referred to the dumb man for an anſwer. 
J. C. who propoſes a love-caſe, as he calls it, tothe 


love · caſuiſt, is hereby deſired to tpeak of it to the minifkr | 


of the pariſh ; it being a cale of conicience. 

The poor young lady, whole letter is dated Oftober 
26, who complains of a harth guardian, an an unkind 
brother, can only have my good wiſhes, unleſs ſhe pleaſs 
to be more particular. 

The petition of a certain gentleman, whoſe name have 
forgot, famous for renewing the curls of decayed pee 
wigs, is referred to the cenlor of ſmall wares. 

The remonſtrance of T. C. againſt the profanatioad 


the ſabbath by barbers, ſhoe-cleancrs, &c. had better le 


offered to the fociety of reformers. 
A learned and lahorious treatiſe upon the art of tencing 
returned to the author. 
To the gentleman of Oxford, who deſires me tot 
ſert a copy of Latin verſes, which were denied a place 


in the univerſity book. Anfwer, Nonum pre matur in | 


annum. 
To my learned correſpondent who writes againſt uni- 
ters gowns, and puke-fleeves, with a word in defence 
icarts. Anliver. I reſolve not to raite animoſitics 
the clergy. | 

To the lady who writes with rage againſt one of ker 
own ſex, the account of party warmth. Antwer. 
Is not the lady ſhe writes againſt reckoned handiome? 


I deſire Tom Truelove, (who ſends me a ſonnet u 


his miltreſs with a deſire to print it immediately) to e- 
fider, that it is long ſince I was in love. 
I ſhall ander a very profound letter from my old friend 


the upholſterer, hatin camcromans.. 


K. 783 TEE AUF Te 
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| diſpatched out of hand, po 


 entures 
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of Sweden be living or dead, by whiſpering him 


ear, that I believe he is alive. 


233 
in the 


it conſider, what is that long ftory 


At the earneſt deſire of Monimija's lover, who declares 
kimlelf very penitent, he is recorded in my paper by the 


Let Xlr. 


of the cuckoldom to me ? 


nume of the faithful Caſtalio. 


The petition of Charles Cockſure, which the petitioner 
tyles very reaſonable Rejected. 

The memorial of Philander, which ke defires may be 

ed. | 

I deſire S. R. not SEES expreſſion © under the 
ſun ſo often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S. who deſires cither to have it printed 
entire, ar committed to the flames. Not to be printed 
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8 © F 


a1 FROOK Bak 


| 


Vie. 
| Behold the promis'd chief! 
| AVING lately preſented my reader with a copy of 
| verſes full of the falſe ſublime, I ſhall here com- 


' mumcate to him an excellent imen of the true; 


| though it hath not been yet publi the judicious read- 

er will readily diſcern it to be the work of a maſter: and 

i he hath read that noble poem on the Proſpect of Peace, 
Ir will not be at a lots to gueſs at the author. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

| Www Brunſwick tuſt appear'd, each honeſt heart, 
Intent on verſe, diſdain'd the rules of art; 

Tor him the ſongſters, in unmeaſut d odes, | 

| Debay'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, 

Is golden chains the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turbant from the ſultan's head. 

9323 
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One, in old fables, and the pagan ſtrain, 
With Nymphs and Tritons, wafts him o'er the main; | 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, | 
And fills th” infcrnal region with alarms; 

A third awakes ſome Druid, to foretel 

Each future triumph from his dreary cell. 

Exploded fancics! that in vain deceive, 

While the mind nauſeates what ſhe cau't believe. 

My muſe th' expected hero ſhall purſue 

From clime to clime, and keep him ſtill in view: 

His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 

Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe; 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſupplies, 
And from the theme unlabour'd beauties riſe. 


By longing nations for the throne deſign'd, 
And call'd to guard the rights of human-kind; 
With ſecret grief his god-like ſoul repines, 
And Britain's crown with joyleſs luſtre ſhines, 
While prayers and tears his deſtin'd progreſs ſtay, 
And . of mourners choke their ſov'reign's way, 
Not ſo he march'd, when hoſtile ſquadrons ſtood 
In ſcenes of death, and wy his generous blood; 
When his hot courſer'paw'd th' Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. 
His frontiers paſt, the Bcigian bounds he views, 
And croſs the level fields his march purſues. 
Here plcas'd the land of freedom to ſurvey, 
He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of boundleſs ſway. 
O' er the thin foil, with lilent joy, he ſpies 
Tranſplanted goods, and borrow'd verdure riſe; 
Where every meadow won with toil and blood, 
From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 
With fruits and flow'rs the careful hind ſupplics, 
And clothes the marthes in 2 rich diſguiſe, | 
Such wealth for frugal hands duth Heav'n decree, 
And ſuch tby gifts, celeſtial liberty! 


Through ſtately towns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main. 
Whole nat ions croud around with jouytul crics, 

And vicw the hero with inſati ate ey cs, 


er, Ferrer. 


: 
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In Hag#*s towers he waits, till eaſtern 
kropitious riſe to ſwell the Britiſh ſails. 
Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 
The vows and friendſhips of the neighb'ring kings; 
Mature in wiſdom, his extenſive mind | 
Takes in the blended int'reſts of mankind, 
The world's great patriot. Calm thy anxious breaſt, 
cure in him, O Europe, take thy reſt; 
Kenceforth thy kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd 
By rocks and ms, the mounds which heav'n deſign'd; 
The Alps their new-made monarch ſhall reſtrain, 


Nor ſhall thy hills, Pyrene, riſe in vain. 


But ſee? to Britain's iſle the ſquadrons ſtand, 
And leave the finking towers, and leffening land. 


| The royal bark bounds v'er the floating plain, 


Breaks thro? the billows, and divides the main. 
Or the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart thine eyes, 
A watry proſpe& bounded by the ſkies: 


Ten thouſand veſſels, from ten thouſand ſhores, 


Bring gums and gold, and either India's ſtores: 


| Behold the tributes haſtening to thy throne, 


And ſee the wide horizon all thy own. 


Still is it thine; thoꝰ now the cheerful crew 


Hail Albion's cliffs, juſt whitening to the view. 
Before the wind wich ſwelling fails they ride, 
Till Thames receives them in his opening tide. 


The monarch hears the thundering peals around, 


From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound, 
Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train, | 


The roarings of the hoarſe reſounding main. 
As in the flood he ſails, from either ſide, 


He views his kingdom in its rural pride; | 
A various ſcene the wide ſpread land ſcape yields, 
O'er rich incloſures and luxuriant fields: 

A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 


And diſtant flocks itray o'er a thouſand hills. 


Far Greenwich hid in Woods with new delight, 
(Shade above ſhade) now rifes to the ſight: | 

His woods ordain'd to viſit ev'ry ſhore, 

Aud guard the iflaud which they grac'd before. 
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The ſun now rolling down the weitern way, 
A blaze of fires renews the fading day; | 
Unnumber'd barks the rcgal barge infold, 
Brightening the twilight with its beamy gold; 
Leſs thick the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly. 
In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crouded ſtrand, 
And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 


Welcome, great ſtranger, to our longing eyes, 
Oh! king deſir'd, adopted Albion — 2 
For thee the caſt breath'd out a proſp'rous breeze, 
Bright were the ſuns, and gently ſwell'd the fcas. 
Thy preſence did each doubtful heart compoſe, 
And factions wonder'd that they once were focs; 
That joyful day they loſt each hoſtile name, 

The lame their aſpect, and their voice the ſame. 


So two fair twins, whoſe features were deſign'd 
At one ſoft moment in the mother's mind, 

Show each the other with reflected grace, 

And the ſame beauties bloom in either face; 

The puzzled ſtrangers which is which caquire; 
Deluton grateful to the ſmiling fire, 


From that fair* hill, where hoary ſages boaſt 
To name the ſtars, and count the heav'uly hoſt, 
By the next dawn doth great Auguſta riſe, 

Proud town ! the nobleſt ſcene beneath the ſkies. 
O'er Thames her thouſand ſpires their luſtre ſhed, 
And a vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating foreſt. From the diſtant ſtrand 
A line of golden rs ſtrikes o'er the land: 
Britannia's peers in pomp and rich array, 

Before their king, triumphant, lead the way. 
Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 


80 through the heav'n's wide pathleſs w 
A comet dra $ a long extended blaze; 85 


Mr. Flamfizad's hour. 


oy 
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From Eaſt to Welt burns through th” ethereal frame, 
And halt heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. 


Now to the regal towers fecurely brought, 
He plans Briianma's glories in his thought, 
Reſumes the — power he gave, : 
Rewards the taithful, and reſtores the brave, 
 Whoin ſhall the muſe from out the thining throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her fong ? 
Thee, Hallifax. To thy capacious mind, 
O man approv'd, is Britain's wealth conſign'd. 
Her coin (while Naſſau fought debas'd and rude, 
By thee in _ and in truth renew d, 
An arduous work! Again thy charge we ſee, 
And thy own care once more returns to thee. 
0! form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
| Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with caſe: 
Tho! call'd to ſhine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 
To ſmilc on arts thyſelf didſt once adorn: 
| For this thy name ſucceeding time ſhall praiſe, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 


| The muſe, if fir'd with thy enliv'ning beams, 
| Perhaps ſhall aim at more exalted themes, | 
| Record our monarch in a nobler firain, 

| And ling the op'ning wonders of his reign; 
Bright Carolina's heav'nly beaut ies trace, 
Her valiant conſort, and his blooming race. 
Atraia of kings their frutful love ſupplies, 
| Aglorious ſcene to Albion's raviſh'd eyes; 
| Who fees by Brunſwick's hand her fcepire ſway d, 
And through his line from age to age convey'd. 


WEDNZSD.XY, 


© count that diſgracetul which is our trurſt glory. 


© Hence it is, that the lovers oi praiſe take wrong | 
t Would a 3 | 


«© meatures to attain it. 
4 own heart, he would find, that if others knew bu 


* weaknutics as well as he himſelt doth, he could nut 


© have the impudence to expect the public eſteem. nit 


© theretore flows from want of reflexion, and ugnorance | 
* of ourſelves. Knowledge and humility come upan w 


together. | 
The proper way to make an eſtimate of ourſelres, 


6 rr | 
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No. DCXXI. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER », 
| | Poſtquam ſe lumine puro 
Implevit, ſtellaſf ue vagas miratur & allra 
Fixa polis, vidit quant ſub note jaceret : 
N ottradics, rilit que lui ludibria———— «tl 
8 | «tr 
Now to the bleſt abode, with wonder fill'd, 1 
The ſug and moving plancis he beheld; 2 
Then looking down on the ſun's terble ray,) Ns 
Survey'd our duſky, faint imperfect day | : os 
Aud under what a cloud of night we lay. - 
rut following letter having in it ſome obſervation | * 
out of the common road, 1 thall make it the urn 6, 
5 
4 
| topics againſt the pride of man, | ** 
6 which are laboured by florid and declamaty g. 
* writers, are taken from the baicnefs of hus originu, * 
the imperteCtions of his nature, or the ſhort dumm " 
_ © of thote goods in which he makes his boaſt. 2 
_ © it be true that we can have nothing in us that * 
© to raiſe our vanity, yet a conſciouineis of our own me- 25 
» Fit may be ſometimes laudable. The folly thut 
lies here; we are apt tv pride ourlelves in ml, | © 
or perhaps ſhametul things; and on the other hand, | 8 


8 | 
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« others. A man who boaſts of the goods of fortune, 
« 2 gay dreſs or 2 new title, is generally the mark 
« of ridicule. We ought therefore not to admire in 
« ouriclves, what we are fo ready to laugh at in other 
« men. 

« Much leſs can we with reaſon pride ourſelves in thoſe 
things, which at ſome time of our life we ſhall cer- 
« tainly deſpite. And yet, if we will give ourſelves the 


| «© trouble ot looking backward and forward on the ſeve- 


aral changes which we have already undergone and here- 
« ater mult try, we thall find that the greater degrees of 

our knowledge and wiſdom ſerve only to ſhew us our 

© own imperteCtions. | 


As we riſe from childhood to youth, we look with 


| © contempt on the toys and trifles which our hearts have 


© hitherto been ſet upon. When we advance to man- 
hood, we are held wiſe in proportion to our ſhame 
and regret for the raſſmeſs and extravagance of youth. 
Old age fills us with mortifying reflexions upon a 


FF iet IF 


| © life miipent in the purſuit of anxious wealth or uncer- 
nin hononr. Agrerable to this gradation of thunght 


in this life, it may be reaunably ſuppoled, that in a 
future ſtate, the witdom, the experience, and the max- 
+ imsof old age, will be looked upon by a ſeparate ſpirit 

in much the ſame light as an ancient man now fees the 
( little follies and toyings of infants. The pomps, 
+ the honours, the policies, and arts of mortal men, will 
© be thought as tritliag as hobby-horſes, mock-battles, 
er any other ſports that now employ all the cunnin;;, 
© and ſtrength, and ambition of rational beings from 
© tour years old to nine of ten. | | 

© It the notion of a gradual riſe in beings, from the 
© meancſt to the molt high, be not a vain vnaginaticn, 
© it is not improbable that an an cl looks down upon a 
© man, as a man doth upon a creature which approaches 
© the neareſt to the rational nature. By the lame rule 


| © (if I may indulge my fancy in this particular) a fupe- 


- © rior brute looks with a kind of pride on one of an in- 
* ferior ipecies. If they could reflect, we might, ima- 
* gia from the geſtures of fame of them that th:y think 

2 | « themylelves 
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things were made for them. Such a thought woull 
not be more abſurd in brute creatures, than one which 
men are apt to entertain, namely, that all the fan 


eyes and amuſe their 


his fable of the Cock the Fox, makes a ſpeech 


„ 6a 6a „ „ „ a „ 


this purpoſe. 


Then turning, ſaid to Partlet, ſee, my dear, 
How laviſh nature hath adorn'd the year ; 
How the pale primroſe aud the violet ſpring, 
And birds eſſay their throats, diſus'd to ſing: 

All theſe are ours, and I with pleaſure ſee 


Man ſtrutting on two legs, and aping me. 


© What I would obſerve from the whole is this, that 
we t to value ourſelves upon thoſe things ay 
which ſuperior beings think valuable, fince that s 
the only way for us not to fink in our own eſteem 
hereatter.* 


». 


No. DCXXII. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 
——Fallentis femita vitz. Hoa, 


—— A ſafe private quiet, which betrays 
Itſelf to eaſe, and cheats away the days. 


4 Mr. Spectator, | | 
N a former ſpeculation you have obſerved, that tue 
greatneis doth not conſiſt in that pomp and mit 
© wherein the generality of mankind are apt to place . 
© You have there taken notice, that virtue in oblcunty 
often appears more illuſtrious in the eye of tupezor 
« beings, than all that paſſes for grandeur and magnif - 
_ © cence among men. OS | als 


— 


Pocur. 


chemſel res the ſovereigns of the world, and that 


in the firmament were created only to pleaſe ther | 
Ss ous Mr. Dryden 
for his hero the cock, which is a pretty inſtance ir 


5 a8 
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© When we look back upon the hiſtory of thoſe who 
© have born the parts of kings, ſtateſmen, or command- 
6 ers, „ to us ſtripped of thoſe outſide orna - 


ments dazzled their — and we re- 
| « ard their perſons as great or little, in proportion to 
© the eminence of their virtues or vices. The wiſe fay- 
« ings, generous ſentiments, or diſintereſted conduct of 
© a philoſopher under mean circumſtances of life, ſet 
| him higher in our eſteem than the mighty potentates 
« of the earth, when we view them both through the 
© Jong proſpect of many ages. Were the memoirs ot 
n obſcure man, who lived up to the dignity of his 
nature, and ing to the 4 of virtue, to be laid 
before us, we ſhould find nothing in ſuch a character 


| + which might not ſet him on a level with men of the 


- © higheſt ſtations. The following extract out of the 

z prom papers of an honeſt country-gentleman will 
ſet this matter in a clear light. Your reader will per- 
| © haps concrive a greater idea of him from theſe actions 
| © done in ſecret, and without a witneſs, than of thoſe 


F ane 


| *which have drawn upon them the admiration of 
_ © multitudes. | 


TT _ MEMOIRS. 
© In my 22d year I found a violent affection for my 
« coutin Charles's wife pong agen me, wherein I was 
| © in danger of ſucceeding, if I had not upon that account 
| © begun my travels into foreign countries. . 
« A little after my return into England, at a private 
| © meeting with my uncle Francis, I refuſed the offer of 
0 58 and prevailed upon him not to diſinherit his 
| © fon Ned. 

© Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, leſt he ſhould think 
hardly of his deceaſed father; though he continues to 

© ſpeak ill of me for this very reaſon. 
&« Prevented a ſcandalous law-ſuit betwixt my nephew 
Harry and his mother by allowing her underhand, out 
of my own pocket, ſo much money yearly as the diſ- 
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« Procured a benefice for a young divine, who is fi. 
te ter's {on to the good man who was my tutor, and hath 
4c bern dead twenty years. | 

« Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs., my fried 
440 Hs widow. oy 1 


« Mem. To retrench one diſh at my table, till I ka: 


« fetched it up again. 


« Mem. To repair my houſe and finiſh my gardens un 


« order to employ poor people after harveſt time. 
„ Ordered Jchn to let out goodman D=—"'s ſhy 
tc that were pounded, by night: but not to let his fellow. 
«« Prevailed upon MI. T. eſq; not to take the law d 


« the farmer's fon for ſhooting a partridge, and to gie 


« him his gun 
„ Paid the for curing an old woman that 
t confeſſed her. elf a — 

Gave away my favourite dog for biting a beggar. 

t“ Made the ox Agr wakes and a whig jultice oi 
«© one mind, by putting them to explain their notiom u 
© one another. 

« Mem. To turn off Peter for ſhooting 
& ſhe was eating acorns out of his hand. 


© me, comes to make his r<queſt to-morrow : 
% Rem. 1 have forgiven him. 


« Laid up my chariot, and fold my horſes, to rere 


„ the poor m 2 icarcity of cur. | 

In the ſame year remitted to my tenants a fiſth part 
« of their rents. 

« :\> I was airing to day 
« warmed my heart, and ſhall, I hope, be the better fer 
& it as long as I live. 


« Mem. To charge my fon in private to erect no me- 


*« 2;4mcnt fur me; but not to put thisin my laſt will” | 


MONDAY, 


, I fell into a thought tht 


| 


a doe while 
« When my neighbour John, who hath often injured | 


Saws... 4 too ©@t © © * RÞ <a OO” TO OO OT YR © * 
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No. DCxxIII. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
Sed mihi vel tellus optem pris ima dehiſcat, 


Vel pater omnipotens adigat mc fulinine ad umbras, 
Fallentes umbras erebi nactem ue profundam, 


ih Ante, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura reſolvam. 


Ille meos, primus qui me ſibi junxit, amores 
Abſtulit: ille habeat ſecum, ſervet ue ſepulchro. Vine. 


But firſt let yawning earth a paſſage rend, 

And let me thro” the darſt abyfs deſcend; 

Firſt let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 1 

Drive down this body to the nether ſky, } 

Condemn'd with ghoſts in endlels night to lic; 

Before I break the plighted faith I gave: | 

No; he who had my vows, ſhall ever have; | | 

For whom I lov'd on earth, I worſhip in the grave. 
Davopt x. 


I Abt obliged n friend the love-caſuiſt, for the 


following curious piece of antiquity, which I ſhall 


communicate to the public in his own words. 


Mr. S 
Vol 
1 


ctator, 
may remember, that I lately tranſmitted to 
yuu an account of an ancient cuſtom, in the 


| | © manors of Eaſt and Weſt Enhorne in the county of 


* Brrks, and cliewhere. It a cuſtamary tenant die, 


| * the widow ſhall have what the law calls her free-bench 
ein all his copy hold lands, dum ſols & coſta fuerit, 


* that is, while the lives ſingle and chaſte; but it the com- 


| * mits incontinency, ſhe fortei:s her eſtate: yet if ſhe will 


come into the court riding backward upon a black ram, 
* with his tail in her hand, and ſay the words tollowing, 
* the ſteward is bound by the cuttom to readinit her to 


| * her tree-bench. 


ere I am, 
Riding upon a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am; 
And, for my crincum crancum, 
Have loſt my bincum bancum; | | 
| X 2 | And 
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And, for my tail's game, 
Have done this worldly ſhame; .. 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my 
land again, 
After having informed you that my lord Coke ob- 
_ © ſerves, that it is the moſt frail and flippery tenure of 
© any m England, I ſhall tell you, ſince the writing of 


© that letter, I have according to my promiſe, been at 


great pains in ſearching out the records of the black 
© ram; and have at leaſt met with the proceeding of the 
© court-baron held in that behalf, for the ſpace of a 


© having been made into the right of the tenants to ther 
2 — by a crafty old ſteward, he found that 
© many of the lands of the manor were, by default of the 
© ſeveral widows, forfeited to the lord, and accordingly 
© would have entered on the premiſes: upon which the 


6 woman deinanded the benefit of the ram. The | 


toreſee 
for rehaſed it of the ſteward. 
© Mrs. Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dainty, (who | 
© was the greateſt prude in the pariſh) came next in the 
6 


* proceſſion. She at firſt made ſome difficulty of taking 
© the tail in her hand; and was obſerved in pro 
© the form ot penance, to ſoften the two moſt 
© words into clincum clancum: but the ſteward took care 


© tomake her ſpeak plain Engliſh, before he would t 
ls |- 
3 


© her have her land again. | 

The third widow that was © brought to this 
5 ſhame, being mounted upon a vicious ram, had 

© misfortune to be thrown by him; upon which fie 
© hoped to be excuſed from going through the reſt ofthe 


© ecremony ; but the ſteward being well ver.ed na 


3 


FSFE TEETH? FEARS FFEAARST vw 


Irre 
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| « obſcrved very wiſely upon this occaſion, that the break- 


| © ing of the rope does not hinder the execution of the 
cruninal. 

The fourth lady record was the widow Ogle, z 
«famous coquette, who had kept half a icore young 
_ + fellows off and on for the ſpace of two years; but hav- 
| © ing been more kind to her carter John, ſhe was intro- 
© quced with the huzzas of all her lovers about her. 

© Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which were 
© very new and fab, nl of the fone a with her 


| « whimſical palfrey, made a very decent figure in the 


_ © folemmity. | 
Another, who had been ſummoned to make her ap- 
© pearance, was exculed by the ſteward, as well — 1 


| « in his heart, that the good ſquire himſelf had q 


© her tor the ram. | 
Mrs. Quick having nothing to object againſt the 

© indictment pleaded her belly. But it was remembered 

that ſhe made the fame excuſe the year betore. Upon 


| © her entry upon a 


! « which the ſteward obſerved, that ſhe might ſo contrive 


| + it, as never to do the ſervice of the manor. 
| © The widow Fidget being cited into court, infiſted 
a that ſhe had done no more ſince the death of her hut- 
© band, than what the uſed to in his life-time; and with- 
ul defired Mr. Steward to conſider his own wife's caſe 
1 — chance to die before — | 
The next in order was a dowager of a corpulent 
| - a we doconts eco He 
ram that was able to carry her; upon which the ſtew- 
« ard commuted her puni , and ordered her to make 
k ox. 
© The widow Maſkwell, a woman who had long lived 
© with a moſt unblemiſhed character, having turned off 
ber old chambermaid in a pet, was by that revengeful 
2200 
* 7. | 
Several widows of the nei » being brought 
© upon their trial, ſhewed that they did not hold ot the 


| * manor, and were diſcharged —— . 
« A creature who cloled the 0 
canie in, with ſo bewitching an air, that the 
X 3 
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« ſteward was oblerved to caſt a 8 
© married her within a month —— 
N. B. Mrs. Touchwood a ppeared, according to 


© mons, but had nothing laid to her charge; having len | 


« + 5 the deceaſe of hee huſband 
© left her a widow ——— 


— — 


No. DCXXIV. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER », 


Audire, atque togam jubeo componere, i ſquis 
Aumbinenc mall, aut argenti pallet amore, 


Thoſe that look — tn 
Whom luxury corrupts. 


the idle. ie da et ce Aw 
the virtuous and the vicious. The vicious again 


the covetous, the ambitious, and the ſenſual. "ET he ilk Þ 


Lr 
All the other are engaged in purſuit of happinek, 
though often miſplaced, and are therefore likely to be 
attentive to ſuch means, as ſhall be promiſed to them in 
that end. The idle, who are neither wile for this wal, 
nor the next, are emphatically called by Dr. Tillotin, 
« fools at large. Les Bo propole to themielves no end, 
but run adrift with every wind. Advice therefore would 
the the join 19 — — 
take the pains to read it not 
© labour is 

to ruſt.” * 
The purſuits of the active part 
in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on the other 


in the roads to wealth, honours, or Pleaſure. I |; 


ſhall, therefore, compare the purſuits of avarice 1 
btion and ſenſual delight with their oppoſite ww 


— — ” 


+ EEESESEPTES 


«| 
Sit till, and hear, —— | 


TANK IND is divided into two parts, 28 555 | 


ot mankind are either | 


R FEFFE 


ASP, THER ESS FEOAPYTREEEER = © 7 
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uud ſhall conſider which of theſe principles engages men 


in a courſe of the greateſt labour, fuffcring and affidui- 
ty. Moſt men, in their cool reaſonings, are willing to 


allow that a courſe of virtue will in the end be rewarded 
the moſt amply ; but repreſent the way to it as ru 


and narrow. If therefore it can be made appear, tha 


men ſtruggle through as many troubles to be miſerable, 


as they do to be happy, my readers may perhaps ww 


| ſtuaded to be good, when they find they thall 


wothing by it. | 
Firit, tor avarice. The miſer is more induſtrious 


than the faint; the pains of getting, the tears of loling, 
nud the inability of enjoying his Saad, have been the 


mark of ſatire in all ages. Were his repentance upon 


ol falling into want, directed to oy ages objects; 
they would make ſo many different chrittian graces and 


* often, in hunger and thirſt, in faſtings often 


| At how much expence might he © lay up treaſures 
in heaven? or if I may in this place, be allowed to 


add the ſaying of a great philolopher, he may © provide 
* fuch poſſeſſions, as fear neither arms, nor men, nor 
© Jove himſclt. 

In the ſecond place, if we look upon the toils of am- 
bition, in the lame light as we have conſidered thote of 
| Warice, we ſhall readily own that far lefs trouble is re- 
quiũte to gain laſting glory, than the power and reputa- 
ton of a fe years; or, in other words, we may with | 
more eaſe deſerve honour, than obtain it. The ambitious 
mn ſhould remember Cardinal Wolſey's complaint. 


| © Had I ſerred God, with the ſame application, where- 


* with I ſerved my king, he would not have tortaken me 


in my old age.” Thc cardinal here ſoftens his ambi- 


| tion b ſpeci erving his kin 
y the ſpecious pretence of ſerving his King: 
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that if inſtead of being acted by ambition, he had bm 


ated by religion, he thould now have felt the comian 


of it, when the whole world turned its back ua | 
him. ag : 3 
Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the ſenſual, wih | 


thoſe of the virtuous, and fee which are heavier in the 
balance. It may ſeem at the firſt view, that the 
men of pleature ſhould be adviſed to change their 


h<caule they lead a painful life. Yet when we — | 


ſo active and vigilant in queſt of delight ; under ſo may 
diſquiets, and the ſport of ſuch various paſſions; kt 
them anſwer, as they can, if _ _— undergo d 
not outweigh their enjoyments. ze infidelities on the 
one part bctween the two ſexes, and the caprices onthe 
other, the debaſement of reaſon, the pangs of expeſn 


tion, the dijappointments in poſſeſſion, the ſtings af n- 


morſe, the vanities and vexations attending even the | 


mot refined delights that make up this butineſs of life, 
render it ſo filly and uncomfortable, that no man 
thought wiſe till he hath got over it, or happy, bu in 
rtion as he hath cleared himielt from it. 
ſum of all is this. Man is made an active beng 


Whether he walks in the paths of virtue or vice, ley 


ſure to meet with many difficulties to prove his patience, 
and excite his induſtry. The ſame, if not greater | 
bour, is required in the ſervice of vice and tolly, a 
virtue and wiſdom: and he hath this eafy choice kit 


him, whether, with the ſtrength he is matter of he vill | 


purchate happineſs or repentance. 
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* fuch advice, ac, I am ſure, I ſhall follow. 
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No.-DCXXV. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 


— orcs 


De tenero meditatur ung ui. Hor. 


HE Love-Caſuiſt hath referred to me the following 
letters of queries, with his antwers to each quct- 
tion, for my a ion. I have accordingly — 
ed the ſeveral matters therein contained, and hereby 
confirm and ratify his anſwers, and require the gentle 
 qurrilt to conform herſelf thereunto. 5 


«SIR, | 
I Was thirteen the ninth of November laſt, and 
© > now begin to think of ſettling myſelf in the world, 
© and fo I would humbly beg your advice, what I mutt 
do with Mr Fondle, who makes his addreſſes tu me. 
* He is 2 very pretty man, and hath the blackeſt eyes 
* and whiteſt teeth you ever ſaw. Though he is but a 
younger brother, he dreſſes like a man ot quality, and 
nobody comes into a room like him. I know he hath 
* refuſed great offers, and if he cannot marry me, he 
* will never have any body elſe. But my father hath 
* forbid him the houle, becauſe he ſent me a copy of 
verſes, for he is one of the greateſt wits in town. My 


| * eldeſt iſter, who, with her good-will, would call me 


© Mils as long as I live, mutt be married hefore me, 
they fay. She tells them Mr. Fondle makes a fool of 
' me, and will ſpoil the child, as ſhe calis me, like a 
' confident thing as the is. In ſhort, I am reſolved to 
* marry Mr. Fondle, if it be but to ipite her. But be- 


| * cauſe I would do nothing that is imprudent, I beg of 
| * you to give me your anſwers to ſome queſtions I will 
| © write down, deſire you to get them printed in the 


+ SPECTATOR, and I do nut doubt but you will give 
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When Afr. Fondle looks upon me for half an hu 
© together, and calls me angel, is he not in love ? 


72 


5 
y 
F 
: 
N 
7 
F 
12 F 


« merit, than my father and mother, who never head 
him talk but at table? 


No. 


* mylelf ? * ule 
1 1.2 

Whether it would not have been rude in me w tin 
© fuſe a lock of his hair. 1 
1 ito 

No. | | Cit} 
© Should not I be a very barbarous creature, if l I 


« did not pity 2 man who is always Gghing tor uy | © ho 


« (ſake? E. 
* Whether you would not adviſe me to run away with © if 

© the poor man? | . 
| © Whether you do not think, that if I will not he f 

him, he will not drown himielf? 12 

5 | n 

Xo. i 


« What |*( 


42g 
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« What ſhall I fay to him the next time he aſks me if 
vill marry him? 


L Mr. SpeQator, | | 
1 Wonder that, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
I any thing but 
" news; for in a word, who minds any thing elle? The 
' pleature of increafing in knowledge, and learning ſume- 
thing new every hour of life, is the nobleſt entertain- 
* ment of a rational creature. 'I have a very good ear 
per; by which means e copable of doing ou 
3 b ich means I am ou 
great * in this way. In order to make — 
* ulcful, I am early in the antichamber, where I thruſt 
my head into the thick of the preſs, and catch the news, 
at the opening of the door, while it is warm. Some- 
| © times I tand by the beef-eaters, and take, the buz 
| * as it paſſes by me. At other times I lay my ear cloſe 
i to the wall, and fuck in inany a valuable whiſper, as 
it runs in a ſtraight line from corner to corner. When 
Jam weary with ſtanding, I repair to one of the neigh+ 
' © bouring cuffee-houſes, where I fit ſometimes for a 


PEI OY a 
OS _ 


* know how the world goes. A piece ews | 
© flavour when it has been an hour in the air. 

it I may fo ſpeak, to have it freſh from the tree; and 
' to convey it too my friends before it is faded. Ac- 
cordingly my expences in coach-hire make no ſmall 
' wticle ; which you may believe, when I aſſure you, 


| *that I poſt a from coffce-houſe to coſfre-houſe, 
| * and foreital the Evening-Poſt by two hours. There 
| * is a certain gentleman, who bath given me the flip 


twice or thrice, and hath been beforehand with me at 
| © Child's, But I have played him a trick. I have pur - 
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© chaſed a pair of the beſt coach-horſes I could buyfy 

© money, and now let him out · ſtrip me if he can. One | 

© more, Mr. SPECTATOR, let me advice you to Gal 

© in news. You may depend upon my aſſiſtance. tht 

I muſt break off y. for I have twenty letten' 
© write.” « kl 

© Yours in haſte, 6 


Tuo. Quipxue, | 


No. DCXXVI. MONDAY, NOVEMBER = 
With ſweet novelty your taſte vn pleaſe Evin 


— ve ſeen a n man, confi 

| extemporary ſpeculations, which owed theirbi 

4 PF EEE in life. His uſual ne- - 

which ale in is mint pn the bg fy hap li 
cr 


which aroſe in his mind upon the fight of any odd hs 
culation in a man, any whimſical reaſon in a 
whatever appeared remarkable in any object af the vi- | 
fible creation. He was able to moralize upon a fuuf- | | 
box, would flouriſh y upon ay gs 4 19 
of ruffles, 1 hougt eto men, b | 
tomed peri t t fit to mention, 55 
* 1 kak | * 
introduced the ms by GR which, L 
will beg leave to ell bi, is too ridiculous in fo no Wu. 
and nobie a ſpeculation. a 
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it | «© with 2 moſt exemplary gravity, unmoved at all that 
ke | «© paſt ; it hath mae me retlect what ſhould be the occa- 
al | « jon of humours fo oppoſite in two creatures, between 
kt | « whom there was no viſible difference but that of ape ; 
tw | «© and I have been able to reſolve it into nothing elle but 
« the force of novelty.” 
In every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe who have been 
« leaſt time in the world, appear beſt pleaſed with their 
3 | condition: for, beſides that to a new comer the world 
_ © hath a freſhneſs on it that ſtrikes the ſenſe after a moſt 
| © agreeable manner, being iticlt, unattended with any 
great variety of enjoyments, excites a tentation of plea- 
« furc. But as age advances, every thing icens to wi- 
I * ther, the ſenſes are diſguſted with their old entertain- 
ments, and exiſtence turns flat and infipid. We may 
ee this exemplified in mankind : the child, let him be 
© tree from pain, and gratified in his change ot toys, is 
| « diverted with the ſmalleſt trifle. Nothing diſturbs the 
1 © mirth of the boy, but a little puniſhment or ce 
e 


ment. The youth mult have more violent pleature: 
| © employ his time; the man loves the hurry ot an 
life, devoted to the purivits of wealth or ambition; 
| * ant laftly, old age, having loſt its capacity tor theſe 
avocat ĩons, becomes its own intupportable burden. 
+ This variety may in part be accounted tor by the vi- 
| « yacity and deeay of the faculties; but I believe is 
| 8 hett, uwing to this, that the longer we have been in 
1. polſetfion of being, the leſs ſenſibie is the guſt we have 
| of it ; and the more it requires ot advent itious am uſe- 


+ ments to relieve us from the faticty and wearineis it 
brings along with it. | 
And as novelty is of a very powerful, fo of a moſt 
extenſive influence. Moralitts have long ſince oblerved- 
it to be the ſcource K 3 in 
proportion to our familiarity with objects, | 
athorough acquaintance 55 extinguiſhed. "Bue 
' Ithink it hath not been lo commonly remarked, that 
| * all the other paſſions depend conſiderably on the lame 
© circumſtances. What is it but novelty that awakens 
' defire, enhances delight, kindles anger, provokes en- 
Vor. VIII. V vy, 


IE rr 


rf 
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Y hy 4 4 — 4A 4 To this cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, | 
that love languiſhes with fruition, and friendſhip af | * 
6 1s by intervals of abſence: hence mon- of 
« ſters, by uſe, are beheld without lothing, and the | * 
« moſt without rapture. That emo. | 8 
tion of the ſpirits in which paſſion conſiſts, is uſually. | *C 
« the effect of ſurpriſe, and as long as it continues, | © * 
4 
= 
* 


« heightens the ble or difa le qualities of its = 
objelt ; but as this emotion ceates (and it ceaſes with | | © 
the novelty) things appear in another light, and affe& 


© It may not be an uſeleſs enquiry how far the love of | | | 
= is the unavoidable growth of nature, and i Ha, 
© what reſpects it .is peculiarly adapted to the preſent | * 
« ſtate, To me it ſeems unpoſſible, that a reaſonable | 
« creature ſhould reſt abſolutely ſatisfied in any acqui- | , ' 
c ſfitions whatever, without endeavouring faonker ; for 
< after its higheſt improvements, the mind hath an idea | | © 
an infinity of things ſtill behind worth knowing, to the | © 
« knowledge of which therefore it cannot be indifferent; | , © 
« as by climbing up a hill in the midſt of a wide plain, | , * 
a man hath his proſpect enlarged, and, together with | +1 
« that, the bounds of his defires. Upon this account, | , 
« I cannot think he detrafts from the ſtate of the bleſſed, | , | 
« who conceives them to be perpetually employed in 


«© freſh ſearches into nature, and to eternity advancing | 4 
« into the fathomle's ayts of the divine proteltin 4. 
In this thought there is nothing but what honour | , | 
to theſe glorificd ſpirits; provided ſtill it be remem- | , | 
« bered, that their deſire of more proceeds not from | . 
their diireliſhing what they poſſeſs ; and the pleature | , | 
« of a new enjoyment is not with them meaſured by its | ,_ 
« novelty (which is a th ng merely foreign and accidet- | , 


« tal) but by its real intrinſic value. After an acquain- | , 
« tance of many thouſand years with the works of Gol, 
© the beauty and magnificence of the creation fills than | , | 
with the ſame pleaſing wonder and profound am, | , , 
* which Adam felt himſelf tcized with as he firſt opened | 
his eyes upon this glorious ſcene. Truth 1 3 


—_ 
* 


- 
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| « with unborrowed charms, and whatever hath once 


6 gon ſatisfaftion will always do it: in all which 


©} rr who are io much 


governed by ites, that we 


kly and changeable 


dean with the greateſt coldnefs behold the 


« dif) of Omni ence, and be in tranſports at the 
3 ſkill; throw aſide ſpeculations 
« of the ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt 1 e into ſome 
© obſcure corner of the mind, to make room for new 
© notions of no conſequence at all; are even tired of 
health, becauſe not enlivened with alternate pain; and 
1 ono he Sade > ys author, to the 
« ſecond or third peruſal of one whoſe merit aud reputa- 
: from we dd. 

Our being thus formed ſerves many uſeful 


in the preſent ſtate. It contributes not a litt to the 


* advancement of learning; for, as Cicero takes notice, 
that which makes men willing to undergo the fatigues 
« of philoſophical diſquiſitions, is not fo much the - 
© nels of objects as their novelty. It is not enough that 


_ © there is field and game for the chace, and that the un- 
_ © derſtanding is prompted with a reſtleſs thirſt of know- 


edge, effectually to rouſe the foul, funk into the ſtate 
of ſloth and indolence; it is alſo neceſſary that there 


abe an uncommon pleaſure annexed to the firſt appear- 
_ © ance of truth in the 


mind. This pleaſure being ex- 
quiſite for the time it laſts, but tranſient, it hereby 
© comes to paſs that the mind grows into an indiffer- 
© ence to its former notions, and paſſes on after new 
© dilcoveries, in hope of repeating the delight. It is 


| © with knowledge as with wealth, the pleaſure of which 


© lies more in making endleſs additions, than in taking 
© a review of our old ftore. There are ſome inconveni- 
© encics that follow this temper, it not guarded againſt, 


_ © particularly this, that through a too great eagerne!s 


© of ſomething new, we are many times impatient ot 


© faying long enough upon a queſtion that requires 


© ſome time to reſolve it, or, which is worſe, perivade 


| © ourſelves that we are maſters of the ſubject before we 
 ® are fo, only to be at the liberty of going upon a freſh 
| Y 2 ' 


3 
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* ſcent; in Mr. Locks words, © we ſce 2 little, . 


«© {ume a great deal, and fo jump to the concluſion.” 
© A farther advantage of our inclination tor n 


© 2s at preſent circumſtantiated, is, that it annihilae | 


© all the boalted diſtinctions among mankind. Look nat 
© up with envy to thoſe above thee. Sounding titles, 


© ttately buildings, fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich 


© equipages, what are they? They dazzle 7 One but 
- © the — to him that is accuſtomed w than he 
© art cheap and regardleſs things: they tupply him nat 


© with brighter images, or more ſublime latisfa&tions | 


than the plain man may have, whoſe ſmall eſtate may 
c jult enable him to ſupport the charge of a ſumple n 


c incuinbered life. He enters hcedlefs into his rooms ef | 


ſtate as you and I do into our poor ſheds. The noble 
paintings and coſtly furniture are loſt on him; he its 
them not; as how can it be ctherwiſe, when by cuſtom, 
2 fabrick infinitely more grand and finiſhed, that of 


the evcrlatting lamps of heaven are lighted up in vain, 
for any tries — take of Wt Thanks s 
in lul rent nature, which not only placed her children 
originally upon a level, but till, by the ſtrength of 
is principle, in a great meaſure preferves it, in ſpite 


„ „ „ „ „ ane A 


have, a convincing proof of a future ſtate? Either 


ſtance of vanity, than that to which man is liable, to 
be cluded from the cradle to the grave with fleeting 
ſha.iows of happineſs. His pleatures, and thole not 


c:;nfilerable neither, die in poſſeilion, an! tren 


lite with ſatisfaction- When I ſee perions fick d 
themlelves any longer than they are called away by 
ſometlung that is of force to chain down the prekit 
thouglit; when I ſee them hurry from couniry 0 
town, and then from town back again into the cou 


SS a a > K {@ © SS „ «„ «a „ 


the univerſe, ſtands unoblerved by the inhabitants, add | 


of all the care of man to introduce artificial diſtinfon. 
To add no more, is not this fondnels for novelty, 
which makes us out of concsit with all we alex 


nian was made in vain, or this was not the only wall | 
he was made for : for there cannot be a greater i- 


enj.y;nen:s do not riſe talk enough to fil: up halt h 


4K 


try, 1 gums. Bs 
all the different lights they can 
| « (ſay I to mylelf, life is vain, and 
ons fol ger er ek 
« |; | 


| * amongit 
1 c eſt pleaſure was in huſbandry and ing. He had 


ah cat ectoa ie cetera aa 
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cannot gather, „— immortality. 


| No. DCXXVII. WEDNESDAY, ' DECEMBER I, 


Tantim inter denſas umbroſa cacumina . 
Aſſiduè veniebat; ibi hezc incondita ſolus 
Mont ibus & ſylvis ſtudio jactabat inani. Viss. 


He, underneath the beechen ſhade alone, : 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his mon. 
Dazvpen, 


IE following account, which came to my hands 
tome time ago, may be no difagreeable entertain- 
ment to ſuch of my reader as have tender hearts and no- 
| thing to do. 
Mr. SpeRator, 
'A Friend of mine died of a fever aſt week which he 


ape by by walking too late in a evening 
s reapers. I muſt inform you that his great 


' ſome humours which ſeemed inconũiſtent with that good 


ſenle he was otherwiſe maſter of. His uneaſineis in the 
| * company of women was very remarkable in a man of 
| © ſuch per ſect good- „ and his avoiding one 

| * ticular walk in his where he had to 


6 ſeeins, a palſionate lover in his — 328 


N letters he left behind him are a witre 8. 1 


9 « ſend 
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© ſd yon a 
« ject, by whic 
© nain» of his miſtreſs under that of Zelinda.“ 


A Long month's abſence would be infupportable to 

me, if the buſineſs I am employed in were not fir 
the ſcrvice of my Zelinda, and of ſuch a nature as to plate 
her every moment in my mind., I have furniſhed the 
houſe exactly according to your fancy, or, if you pleaſ, 
my own; for I have long ſince learned to like nothing 
but what you do. The apartment deſigned tor your 


uſe is fo exact a copy of that which you live in, that! 


often think myſelf in your houſe when I ttep into it, but 
hgn when I find it without its proper inhabitant. You 
will have the moſt delicious profpect from your cloſt 
window that England affords: I am ture I ſhould think 
it io, if the landicape that ſhews ſuch variety did not at 
the ſame time ſuggeſt to me the greatneſs of the ſpace 
that lies between us. 

The gardens are laid out very beautifully; I hu 
dreſſed up every hedge in woodbints, iprinkiet bowers 
and arbours in every corner, and made a little Paradile 
round me: yet I am ſtill like the firſt man in his foll- 
tude, but half bleit without a partner in my happincts, 
I have directed one waik to be made for two perlons, 
where I promiſe ten thouſand ſatistactions to my elf in 


your converſation. I already take my evening's tum | 


| 


in it, and have worn a path upon the «ge of this little 
alley, while I ſoothed myſelf with the thought of you 
walking by my fide. I have held many imaginary dil 
courſes with you in this retirement; and when I tare 


y of the laſt he ever wrote upon that ſub. \ 
ou will find that he conccaled the true 


been weary, have fat down with you in the midit ofa 


row of jeſlamins. The many expreſſions of juy and rap- 
ture I utc in theſe filent converſations liuve wade me, tor 
ſome time, the talk of rhe pariſh ; but a neighbouring 


E fellow, who makes love to the farmer's daughter, 


ath found me out, and made my caic known to the 


whole twr:ghbourhoud. | 
In planting of the fruit-trees I have no! forgot tit 


peach you irc to fond of, I have made 4 wait. of cans | 


along 


| 
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:!ong the river fide, and intend to fuw all the place about 
with cow- ilips, which 1 hope you will like as well as 
that I have heard you talk of by your father's houle in 
the country. 


Oh! Zelinda, what a ſcheme of delight have I drawn 


up in my imagination! what day dreams do 1 indulge 
my telf int W den will the tix weeks be at an end, tlut 


lie between me and my promiſcd happinels ? 

Hos could you break off fo abruptly in your laſt, and 
tell me vou muit go and dreis fer the play ? It you 
loved as 1 do, vou mani find no more company in a 


1 than I have in my ſolitude. 


l am, &ec. 
On che back of this letter is written in the hand of 


c the deceaſcd, the following piece of hiſtory.” 


lem. Having waited a whole week for an anſwer to 
tus letter, I hurried to town, where I found the perſidi- 


ous creature married to my rival. I will bear it as be- 


comes a man, and endeavour to find out happinets ior ny- 
lelf in that retirement, which I had prepared n vain tor a 


| falle — WOK. 


I am, &c. 


FRIDAY, 
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No. DCXXVIII. FRIDAY, DECEMBER ;. 


Labitur et labetur tin aac wetubills æ vum. Hoa. | 


It rolls, and rolls, and will for ever roll. 


© Mr. Speftator, | 
c 1 HERE are none ſpeculations which 
© pleaſe me more than choſe | 
eternity. You have already conſidered that part of 
© eternity which is paſt, and I wiſh you would give u 
your thoughts upon that which is to come. 


© Your readers will perhaps receive greater pleaſure | 


© from this view of eternity than the former, ſince we 


© have every one of us a concern in that which is W 


come: whereas a ſpeculation on that which is paſts 
£ rather curious than uſetul. 


© Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it poſſible for ſucce.. | 


© five duration never to have an end; though as you 


© have juſtly obſerved, that eternity which rever ha: 


© beginning is altogether incomprehenſible ; that is, we 
© can conceive an eternal duration which may be, though 
« we cannot an eternal duration which hath been; or, 


if I may uſe the — terms, we may appre- 


hend a potential though not an actual eternity. 


upon infinitude and | 


© This notion of a future eternity, which is natural | | 


to the mind of man, is an unanſwerable argument it 
he is a being deſigned for it; eſpecially it we confider 


« that he is capable of being virtuous or vicious here; 


that he hath faculties improveable to all eternity; and | 


© by a proper or employment of them, may be 
« happy 422 that infinite duration. 
© Our idea indeed of this eternity is not of an adequate 
© or fixed nature, but is perpetually growing and &- 
© larging itſelf toward the object, which is too big for 


6 human compreheniion. As we are now in the begin- 


© nings of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we always appear to out. 


« ſelves as if we were for ever entering upon it. After 


million or two of centurics, nn * | 


| © into my hans, and which for conciſeneſs, 8 
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already paſt, may flip cut of our memory; which, if 


git be not ſtrengthened in a wonderiul manner, may poſ- 
| «© tidly torget that ever there was a tun or planets, and 
© vet, notwithitanding the long race that we ſhall then 


have run, we faall (till imagine ourſclves juſt ſtarting 


from the goal, and find no proportion between that 


© ſpace which we know had a beginning, and what we 
© are ſure will never have an end. 


© But I ſhall kave this ſubject N 
und queſtion not but you will throw it into ſuch lights 


as ſhall at once improve aud entertain your reader. 
I have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation of the f 


| © of Cato on this ocean, which hath accidentally tallen 


and elegance of phraſe cannot be ſutficiently admir 
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ACT 
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ACT. v. SCEN. I. 


CATO ſolus, &c. 


Sic. fic ſe habere rem neceſſe prorus eſt, 
| Ratione vincis, do lubens manus, Plato. 
Quid enim dediſſet, quæ dedit fruſtra nihil, 
Zternitatis incitam cupidinem 
Natura ? Quorſum hæc dulcis expectatio: 
Vitzque non explenda melioris fitis ? 
Quid vult ſibi aliud ifte redeundi in nihil 
Horror, ſub imis quemque agens præcordiis ? 
Cur territa in ſe retugit anima, cur tremit 
Attonita, quoties morte ne 2 timet ? 
Particula nempe eſt cuique naſcenti indita 
Divimor ; quæ corpus incolens agit; 
Homini que ſuccinit, tua eſt zternitas. 
#ternitas ! O lubricum nimis aſpici, 


Quæ demigrabitur alia bine in corpora ? 


Quz terra mox incognita ? Quis orbis novus, 
Manet incolendus ? Quanta erit mutatio ? 
Hze intuenti ſpatia mihi quaqua patent 
Immenſa: ſed caliginofa nox premit ; 

Nec luce clara vult videri ſingula. 

us hic pes; certa 2 hæc hactenus: 
Si gubernet numen humanum genus, 


Altera medelam vulneris: hic ad ex itum 
Deducet, ictu ſimplici; hæc vetant mori. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
CATO alone, &c. 


| Elſe why this pleaſing hope, this fond defire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Oi falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
| Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruftion ? 
I Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
'Tis Heav'n itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
kiernity! thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
| The wide, th' unbounded proſpect, lies before me ; 
But ſhadows, clouds and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works} He muſt delight in virtue; 
| And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
| But when, or where! — This world was made for 
| Cæſar. 3 
rm weary of J This muſt end em. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
dur this informs me I ſhall never die. 
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Seema ridet anima mucronis minas, 

Enſc {que ftriftos, interire neſcia. 

F xtinguet ætas ſidera diuturnior : 

tate languens ipſe ſol obſcuriùs 
Emiitet orb: conſeneſcenti jubar : 
Natura ct ipſa ſentiet quondam vices 
Atatis; annis ipla deficiet gravis: 

At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas; 
Tibi parta dixùm eſt vita. Periment multui: 
Elementa feſe et interibunt icti bus ; 

Tu permancbis ſola ſemper integra, 

Tu cuncta rerum quaſſa, cuncta naufraga, 
Jam portu in ipſo tuta, contemplabere. 
Compage rupta, corruent in ce invicem, 
Or beſque fractis ingerentur orbi bus: 
Illæ la tu ſedebis extra fragmina. 
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The ſou], ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and dekes its point. 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature {ink in years; 

Bu: thou ſhalt flo in in immortal youth, 

hurt amidit the war of elements, | 

| Tue wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


" MONDAY, 
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* No. DCXXIX. MONDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
e periar quid concedatur in illos, 


Quorum flaminid tegitur cinis, atque Latini. uv. 


ice none the living dare implead, 


EXT to the people who want a place, there ut 
none to be pitied more than thoſe — 1 {olicit- 
ed fur one. A plain anſwer with a denial in it, is looked 
upon as pride, and a civil anſwer as a promile 

Nothing is more ridiculous than ch 
5 theſe occahons. Every thing a man hath 

while his enemies were in play, was certainly 
brought about by the malice of the oppotite party, A bad 
| IO vn LAI * not been 
u bench; nor 2 igate youth diſinherited, if 
be had not got drunk p_—_ by toſting an outed 
miniſtry. I remember a tory, who having been find 
in a court of juſtice for a that deſerved the pi 
deſired upon the merit of it to be made a juſtice of 
when his friends came into power ; and ſhall never 
get A ten we gn upon being indicted far 
a rape, told his friends, You ice what a man ſuffers 
« for ſticking to his principles. 

The truth of it is, the ſufferings of a man in a party 
are of a very doubtful nature. When they are fucha 
have promoted a cauſe, and fallen upon a man u- 
deſervedly, they have a right to be heard and recompen(- 
ed beyond any other pretenſions. But when they ric 
out of rafhneſs or indiicretion, but the purtuit of ſuch 
meaſures as have rather ruined, than promoted the in- 
tereſt they aim at, (which hath always been the caſc 
of many great ſufferers) they only ſerve to recommend 
them to the children of violence or folly. | 

I have by me a bundle of memorials nted by ſe· 
veral cavaliers upon the Rettoration of king Charles II. 
which may fer; as ſo many inſtances to our prelent 
pur;o'e, | 


Arraigu them in the perſons of the dead. Drvvas, | 


c pretenſions of | 


| 


8 = 
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| fired in conſideration thereof to be made a privy- counſeller 


— 
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Among ſeveral perſons and pretenſions recorded by 


my author, he mentions one of a very great eſtate, who, 


for having roaſted an ox whole, and diſtributed a hogi- 


| head upon king Charles's birth-day, deſired to be 
| vided for, as his majeſty in his great wiſdomſhall think fit. 


Another put in to be prince Henry's governor, for 


Bring dared to drink his health in the workt of times. 


A third prtitioned for a colonel's commiſſion, for 


But the moſt whimſical petition I have met with is 


that of B. B. Eſq. ; whodefired the honour of knighthoad, 


for having cuckolded Sir T. W. a notorious roundhead. 
There is likewiſe the petition of one who having let 


| his beard grow from the martyrdom of king Charles the 


Firſt, till the reſtoration of king Charles the Second, de- 


I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth that the me- 


 morialiſt had, with great diſpatch, carried a letter from 


2 certain lord to a certain lord, wherein, as it afterwards 
appeareil, meaſures were concerted for the Reſtoration, 


| and without which he verily believes that happy revolu- 


tion had never been effected; who thereupon humbly. 


| prays to be made polt-maſter-general. 


A certain gentleman who ſeems to write with 2 great 
deal of ſpirit, and uſes the words gallantry and gentle- 


unn. like very often in his petition, begs (that in con- 


nlerat ion of his having worn his hat for ten years paſt 


in the loyal cavalier cock, to his great danger and detri- 
ment) he may be made a captain of the guards. | 

[ ſhall cloſe my account of this collection of memori- 
als, with the copy of one petition at length, which I re- 
commend to my reader as a very valuable piece. | 


The petition of E. H. Eſq ; humbly ſheweth. 


. TAT your petitioner's father's brother's uncle, 


colonel W. H. loſt the third finger of his left 


| 6 hand, at Edgehill ficht. 


© That your petitioner notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs 


© of his fortune (he being 4 younger brother) always 
| 2 2 | Key 


1 base thought fit to publiſh the following letters. 
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© kept hoſpitality, and drank confuſion to the round. 
© heads in half a ſcore bumpers every Sunday, in the yea, 
© as ſcyeral honeſt gentlemen (whole names are under. 
« written) are ready to teſtify. : ' 
© 'That your petitioner is remarkable in his county 
© for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a curſed l{equeſtrs. 
© tor, and three members of the aſſembly of divines, with 
© bran and minced-pies upon new-year's day. 
© That your ſaid humble petitioner hath been fire 
times impriſoned in five ſeveral county-goals, for har. 
ing been a ring-leader in five different riots; it» 
© to which his zcal for the royal cauie hurried him, 
© when men of greater eſtates had not the courage to ria 
„That he the {aid E. H. hath had fix ducls and four 
and twenty boxing matches in defence of his majeſty's 
< title; and that he received ſuch a blow upon his head 
© at a bonare in Strattord upon Avon, as he hath bern 
never the better for from that day to this. 


© That your petitioner hath been fo far from improy. | 


ing his fortune, in the late damnable times, that he 


« verily believes, and hath good realon to imagine, that | 


if he had been _ had inialiibly ben 
« pluaderal and ſequrſtred. 

« Your petitioner, in conſideration of his ſaid merits 
aud ſutferings, humbly requeſts that he may have the 
place of receiver of the taxes, collector of the culions, 
« clerk of the peace, deputy- licutenant, or whatloever 
« elic lie ſhall be thought qualified fur.” | 

And your petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c. 


Ne DCXXX. WEDNESDAY, DECENMIBER 8. 


Favete linguis How 


Wich mute at tent ion wait. 


AVING no ſpare time to write any thing of my 


own, or to correct what is ſent me by others, [ 


SIR, 


——ũ—ͤö—ñ ᷑ —— — — 
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«SIR, Oxford, November 22. 
IF you would be ſo kind to me, as to ſuſpend that 
« A ſatisfattion, which the learned world muſt receive 
in reading one of your ſpeculations, by publiſhing this 
« endeavour, you will very much oblige and improve one, 


who has the boldneſs to hope, that he may be admitted 


into the number of your correſpondents. 

© I have often wondered to hear men of gcod ſenſe 
and good nature profeſs a diſlike to muſic, when at 
the tame time, they do not ſcruple to own, that is has 
the moſt agreeable and improving influences over their 
minds: it ſeems to me an unhappy contradiction, that 


_ © thoſe perſons ſhould have an indifference for an art, 


© which raites in them fuch a variety of tublime plea- 


6 ſures. 


© However, though ſome few, by their own or the 


© unreaſonable prejudices of others may be led into a 
© dittaſte for thoſe muſical ſocieties, which are erected 


merely for entertainment; yet ſure I may venture to 


_ * ay, that no one can have the leaſt reaſon for diſaffec- 
tion to that ſolemn kind of melody which conſiſts of 


© the praiſes of our Creator. 
© You have, I preſume, prevented me in an 
argument upon this occaſion (which tome divines have 


ſueceſs fully advanced upon a much greater) that mu- 
cal ſacrifice and adoration has clai a place in 


© the laws and cuſtoms of the molt different nat ions; 


j © as the Grecians and Romans of the profane, the Jews 


© and Chriſtian's of the ſacred world did as unanimouſly 


| © agree in this, as they ditagreed in all other parts of their 


E. economy. 


© I know there are not wanting ſome who are of opi- 


nion that the pompous kird of muſic which is in uſe in 


foreign churches is the moſt excellent, as it moſt affects 


our ſenſes. But I am twayed by my judgment to the 


* modetty which is cbſerved in the muſical part of our 
© devotions. Methinks there is ſomething wy laudable 
© in the cuſtom of a voluntary before the firſt lefſon ; by 


this we are ſuppoſed to be prepared for the admiſſion of 
 * thoſe divine truths which we are ſhortly to receive. 
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We are then to calt all wordly regards from off oor 
hearts, all tuinuits within are then becalmed, and thee 


© ſhould be nothing near the ſoul but peace and tranquil. 


© lity. So that in this ſhort office ot praiſe, the man u 


© the joys of tuturity. 


raiſed above himſelf, and is aluolt loft already ami 


© I have heard ſome nice obſervers frequently com. | 


mend the policy of our church in this particular, that 
it leads us Gn by fuch eaſy and regular methods, that 
we are perfectly deceived into piety. When the ſpirits 
begin to languiſh (as they too oiten do) with a con- 
ſtant ſeries of petitions, the takes care to allo them x 
pious reſpite, and rclieves them with the raptures of 
an anthem. 
etry, ſoftened in the moſt moving ttrains of muſic, can 
never fail of humbling or exalting the ſoul to any pitch 
of devotion. Who can hear the terrors of the Laid 
of Hoſts deicribed in the moſt expreſſive melody, with- 
out being awed into a veneration? Or who can hear 
the kind and ing attributes of a mercitul Father, 
and not be ſoftened into love towards him? | 
As the riling and ſinking of the patlions, the caſting 
foft or noble hints into the foul, is the natural pri- 
rilege of muſic in general, fo more particularly of that 
kind which is employed at the altar. Thoſe impreſi- 
ons which it leaves upon the ſpirits are mere deep aud 
lating, as the grounds from which it receives its au- 
thority are founded more upon reaſon. It diffuſes 2 
calmneſs all around us, it makes us drop all tliole vain 
or immodett thoughts which would be an l. ind ranee to 
us in the performance of that great duty ct thankſgw- 
ing, which, as ve ire informed by our Almighty 
Benefactor, is the molt acceptable return which can be 
made for thoſe intnite ſtores of bleſſings which he daily 
condetcunis to pour down upon lis creatures. Wha 
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we make ule of this pathetical method of addreſſing 
Quriclves to lim, we can ſcarce contain from rapturs! 
© The heart is warmcd wich a ſublimity of goodnet! 

© Wc are all piety aud all love! | 
How do the pleſſed ſpirits rejoice and wonder to be- 
man proſtrat ing lis ſcul to his drew 
6 reign 


held unthinking 


Nor can we doubt that the ſublimeſt po- 
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e Sovereign in ſuch a warmth of piety as they themlelves 
might not be aſhamed of! 

I ſhall cloſe theſe reflexions with a paſſage taken out 
d the third book of Milton's Paradife Loſt where thoſe 
harmom:ous bcings are thus nobly deſeribed. 2 


Then crown'd again, their golden harps they took, 
Marps ever tun'd, that glitt'ring by their ſide, 
Like quivers hung, and with preambie ſwcet 

Of charming {ſymphony thev introduce 

The ſacred long, and waken raptures high: 

No one exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, ſuch concord is in kcav'u, 


© Mr Spectator, 


1 "PHE town cannot be unacquainted, that in divers 
= 


parts of it there are vociferous ſets of men who are 


called rattling- clubs; but what ſhocks me moſt is, 


they have now the front to invade the church and infti- 


a tute thole focieties there as a clan of them have in late 


© times done, to ſuch a deg ee of infolence, as has given 


| * the partition where they reſide in a church near one 


© of the city gates, the denomination of the rattling - 
© pew. Theile gay fellows from humble lay profeſſiens 
© {ct up for critics without any tincture of letters tor 
© reading, and have the vanity to think they can lay 


| © hold of —— from the pariun which may be 


formed into ridi | | 
© It is needleſs to obſerve, that the gentlemen who 
© exery Sunday have the hard province of inſtructing thele 


| © wretches in à way they are in no pretent diſpoſition to 


© take, have a character tor learning and eloquence 


not to be tainted by the weak eiforts of this centempt- 
| © ible part of their audiences. Whether the pulpit is 


taken by theſe gentlemen, or any {trangers their 
friends, the way of the club is this: i any ſentiments 
© arc delivered too ſublime for their conreption; it dy 


- © uncommon topic is entered on, or one in ute new i o- 
; ©dified with the fineſt judgment and dexterity ; or any 
© controverted point be never fo elegintly handle; m 
© ſhort whatever turpaſſes the narrow limits of their the- 


 glogy, or is not luited to their taſte, they are a. im- 
85 me diately 
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< mediately their watch, fixing their 
„ * | 


. Heckley in the Hole, and waiting like them tor a hitzif  * c 


© one touches, all take fare, and their noddles inſtantly ms 
© in the centre of the pew; then, as by beat of drum, | 
© with exa& diſcipliihe, they rear up into a full lengthef | 
« ſtature, and with odd looks and geſticulations conke 
© together in ſo loud and clamorous a manner, conti. 
© nued to the cloſe of the diſcourſe, and during the af. 
« ter-pſalm, as is not to be ſilenced but by the belk. | 
© Nor does this ſuffice them, without aiming to props. 
gate their noiſe through all the church, by hignals "== 
© ven to the adjoining tcats, where others deivgned in | 
© this fraternity are ſometimes placed upon trial to u. 
© ceive them, 

The folly as well as rudeneſs of this practice is in 
© nothing more conſpicuous than this, that all that fol. 
© lows in the ſermon is loſt; for whenever our ſparks 
«© take alarm, they blaze out and grow ſo tumultuay 
«© that no after-explanaticn can avail, it being umpalſi- 
© ble for themſelves or any near them to give an &. 
count thereof. If any thing really novel is advanced 
how averſe ſoever it may be to their way of think- 
ing, to fay nothing of duty, men of leſs levity than 
© thei wouid be led by a natural curioſity to hear the 
© whole. | | 

© Laughter, where things ſacred are tranſacted, is far 
< leis pardonable than whining at a conventicle; the lat 
has at leaſt a ſemblance of grace, and where the affetta- 
tion is unicen may poilibly imprint wholeſome leſſons a 
© the ſincere; but the firſt has no excuſe, breaking through 
© all the rules of order and decency, and manifetting 
* 2 remillneſs of mind in thole important mattem, 
« which require the ſtrifineſs compolure and ſteadinels 
- 0 a proof of the greateſt folly in the 
© world. : 

© I thall not here enter upon the veneration due to the 
« ſanftity of the place, the reverence owing the miniſ- 
© ter, or the reſpect that io great an aſſembly as a whole 
« pariſh may juttly claim. I ſhall only tell them, that 


* as the Spaniſh coblcr, to reclaim a profligate ion, bu tl 
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him have ſome regard to the dignity of his family, to 
| © tixy as gentlemen (tor we citizens aſſume to be ſuch 
cnc day in a week) are bound ter the future to repent 
| © oz, and abſtain from, the gro!s abuſes here mentioned, 
| © whereot they h«ve been gullty in contempt of heaven 
an. earth, and contrary to the laws in this cale made 
| © and provided. | 

I am, SIR, 


© Your very humble ſervant, 
| | hy KR. kl. 


No. DCXXXI. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
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Simplex munditii — © 
Charms neat without the help of art. ___ Cuzzcu, 


' F HAD occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
1 ſince, in a ſtage- coach, where I had for my fel - 
| low-traveileis a dirty beau, and a pretty young Quaker 
; woman. Having no incimation to talk much at that 
mme, I placed myſclt backward, with a deſign to turvey 
them and pick a tpeculation ot of my two companions. 
Tacir Aalen figures wer: lufncient of themieives to 
draw my attention. IIe gentleman was dreſſed in a 
mit, the ground whereut had been black, as I perceived 
nom tfoinc few ſpaces, that hal eicaped the powder, 
winch was incorporated with the gie deſt part of his 
ca:: his per:w g, which cult no imall ſum, was atter 
v ſlovenly a manner catt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeem- 
dd not to have been combed fince the year 1712; his 
| lknen, whict was noi much ccncecaicd, Wes daubed with 
plain Spanith from the chin to the loweſt button, and 
tae dian:and upon his finger (which naturally dreaded 
. | the alter, ] put me in mini hoy it ſparkled amiuſt the 
ribbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt diſcovered. On 
tie other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in all the 
ekgance of cleanline: s. Not a ſpeck was to be found 
an her. A cl-ar, clean oval face, juſt edged about with 
| lute thin plaits of tae pureſt cambric, received great 
| | | | advantages 


—_ 
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advantages from the ſhade of her black hood; as did the 


whitene!'s of her arms from that tober-coloured ſtuf, 


in which the had clothed herſelf. The plainneſs of he 


dreſs was very well fuited to the fumplicity of he 


phraſes; all which put together, though they could nc 
give me a great opinion of her religion they did of be | 
Innocence. | | 

This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a few 
hints upon cleanlineſs, which 1 ſhall conſider as one 7 


the halt-virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall re. 


commend it under the three following heads, as it ii 
mark of politeneſs: as it produces love; and as it ben | 


analogy to puriry of mind. 

Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. It is uni 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this virtue, 
can go into company without giving a manifeſt offence. 


The eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty ma i 


1onably. The different nations of the world ae 


bs mad Gfingeited —— = byte |: 


arts and ſciences. The more any country is civiliai, 


the more they conſult this part of politenets. We ned 
but compare our ideas of a female Hottentot and an | 
Engliſh beauty to be fatisficd of the truth of what hath | 


been advanced. | 
In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be i 
foſter· mother of love. Beauty inderd moſt co 
uces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs pre- 
es it. An indifferent face and perion, kept in er- 


petual neatneſs, hath won many a heart from a pretty 


flatten. Age itſelf is not unamiable, while it is pre 
ſerved clan and unſullicd : like a piece of metal c. 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with more 
than on a new veſſel that is caykered with mult 

I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs renders us 
agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves; 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that 
ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, . 
inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But thete reflexioss | 
ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall obſere 
dren erate ako. do. | 
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rity of min, and naturally inipires refined ſentiments and 


S. 
W- find from experience, that through the 


df cuſtom, the molt vicious actions lote their horror, by 


being made familiar to us. On the contrary, thole who 


| hve in the neighbourhood of good examples, fly from the 


firſt appearances of what is ſhocking. It farcs with us 
much aitcr the ſame manner, as our ideas. Our ſenſes, 
which are the inlets to all the images conveycd to the mind, 


can only tranſmit the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually 


furroundl them. So that pure and unſullied tho ghts are 
naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thote objects that 
perpetually encompaſs us, when they are beautiful and 


. cegaut in their kind. 


In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate males 


ckanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 


countries, it is made one part of their religion: the Jew- 


ih law, (and the Mahometan, which in ſome things 


copies after it) is filled with bathings, purifications, 
and other rites of the like nature. Though there is the 
above named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned for thele 
ceremonies, the chief intention undaubtedly was to typi - 
fy inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe out- 
ward We read ſeveral injunctious of this 
kind in the book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this 
ruth; and which are but ill-accounted for by ſaying as 


| bme do, that they were only inſtituted for convenience in 
the Detert, which otherwiſe could not have been habitable 


for ſo many 


years. 
| I ſhall conclude this eſſuy, with a ſtory which I have 


— read in an ac:ount of Mahometan ſuper- 
10118. 

A Derviſe of great ſan&ity one morning had the miſ- 
fortune 45 he took up a cryſtal eup which was conſe- 
axe to th: prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, and 
Gth it in pieces. His ſon coming in, ſome time after, 
te ſt:etched out his hand to bleſs him, as his manner 
was every morning; but the youth going out ſtumbled 
wr the threſhold and broke his arm. As the old 
mn wondered at thele events, a caravan paſſed by in 
& way from Mecca. The Derviſe approached = 
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beg a bleſſing ; but as he ſtroked one of the holy came, 
he received a kick from the beaſt, that torely bruiſed 
him, till he recollected that through kurry and inadvg. 
= he had that morning come abroad without waſhing 
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——Explcbo numerum, reddarque tenebris. 


© the number I'll complete, 
Then to obſcurity well-pleas'd retreat. 


Vince. | 


HE love of ſymmetry and order, which is naturl ' 


to the mind of man, betrays him tometimes into 
very whimſical fancies. * This noble {puny +5 fays 
a French author, loves to amwe iticlf on the molt 


« trifling occaluns. You may fee a profound philoſo. 
* pher, fays he, walk for an hour together in his 
chamber, and induſtriouſly treacing, at evcry ſtep, up- | 
on every other board in the flooring.” Every reader | 


will recollect ſeveral inſtances of this nature witnout mp 
_ aſſiſtance. I think it was Gregorio Leti who had pub- 


liſhed as many books as he was years old; which ms 
a rule he had laid down and punctually obſerved tothe 
pow of his death. It was, perhaps, a thought of the | 


ke nature, which determined Homer himſelf to divide 
each of his poems into as many bouks, as there ue 


letters in the Greck alphabet. Herodotus has in the | 
fame manner adapted his books to the number of the | 


Mules, tor which realon many a l-arned man hath 
withed there had been more than nine of that fiſterhood. 


Several epic pocts have rcligiouily tollowed Vugll a 


to the number ot his bovlcs ; and even Milton is thought 


by many to have changeil tize number of his books from | 


te. co twelve, for no other reaton; as Cowley tells us, 
it was his deſign, had he finiſhed his Davidics, to have 
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agree with me, that a perfection of this 
pet to theſe great names, may be looked upon as ſome- 


thing whimſical. 


mention theſe great examples in defence of my book - 
ſeller, who occaſioned this eighth volume of Spectators, 
becauſe, as he ſaid, he ht leven a very odd num- 
ber. Ou the other ſide, teveral grave reaſons were 
verge. on this important ſubject; as in particular, that 
ſeven was the precife number of the wiſe men, and 
mit the moſt beautiful conſtellation in the heavens 
was compoſed of ſeven ftars. This he allowed to be 
trac, but ſtill inſiſted that ſeven was an odd number; 
lug geſting at the ſame time that if he were provided 
with a fufficient ſtock of leading papers, he ſhould fin 
triens ready enough to carry on the work. Having 
by this means got his veſſel launched and ſet affoar, 
he hath committed the ſt of it, from time to time, 
to ſuch as he thought capable of conducting it. 

The cloic of this v „ which the town now 
to its proper author, 

It were no hard taſk ro continue this a con- 
6.\crable time longer, by the help of large contributions 
knt trom unknown hands. 

cannot give the town dee, 


n of the Specs 


tator's corretiponlents, than by publithing the following 


ktter, with a very fine copy of veries upon a tubjech 
pericctly new. 5 


« Mr. Spectator, Dublin, November 39, 1714. 


L ya lately recommended to your female 


| readers, 
the good old cuſtom of their grandmothers, who 


«© uſed to lay out a great part of their time in needle- 


« work : I entirely agree with 


ou in your ſentiments, 
and think it would not be of 


is advantage to them- 
poſterity, than to the reputation of 
© many of their good neighbours, if they many 


« of thoſe hours in this innocent entertainment, which 
are loſt at the tra-table. I would, however humbiy 
« offex to your conſideration, the caſe of the poetical 
N 6 la 4 ? 
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c very particular kind of 

«© ladies here in our kingdom are ver : 
« ſeems very well adapted to a poeti ius: it is the 
making of grottcs, I know a lady who a very beau- 
« tiful one, compoſed by herſelf, nor is there one ſhell in 


« it not ſtuck up by her own hands. I here W [ 


6 to the fair architect, which I would not offer to 
« herſelf, till I knew whether 822 of a lady's 
« paſling her time were approved of by the Britiſh 

© tor, which, with the poem, I fubmit yer 


Four conſtant reader, 
| © and humble ſervant, 
5 A. 1 
To Mrs. — on her grotto. 


A grotto ſo complete, with ſuch deſign, 

What hands, Calypſo, cou'd have form'd but thine ? 
Each checker'd „and each ſhining ſhell, 

So well proportion'd, and diſpos'd ſo well, 
Surpriſing luſtre from thy thought receive, 
Aſſuming beauties more than nature gave. 

To her their various ſhapes, and gloſſy hue, 

Their curious ſymmetry they owe to you. 

Not fam'd Amphion's lute, whoſe pow'rful call J 
Made willing ſtones dance to the Theban wall, } 
In more harmonious ranks cou'd make them fall. 
Nat ev'ning cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, 

Not richer colours paint the heav'n!ly bow, 


Where can unpoliſh'd nature boaſt a piece, 
In all her moſſy cells ext as this ? | 
At the gay party-colour'd ſcene we ſtart, 

For chance too regular, too rude for art. 


Charm'd 
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Charm'd with the ſight, my raviſh'd breaſt is fir'd 
With hints like thoſe which ancient bards inſpir'd; 
All the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 

All the bright train Mr, fabled nymphs of old, 
Th' 2 23 are true, 

Thinks the ſpot ſacred, and its genius 

Loſt in wild rapture, wou'd ſhe kein alkclote, 
How by degrees the pleaſing wonder roſe: 
Induſtrious in a faithful verſe to trace 

The various beauties of the lovely place: 

And while ſhe keeps the glowing work in view, 
Through ev'ry maze thy artful hand purſue. 


O were I equal to the bold defign, 
Or cou'd I boaſt ſuch happy art as thine! 
That could rude ſhells in tuch ſweet order place, 
Give common objetts ſuch uncommon grace! 
Like them my well choſe words in ev'ry line, 
As _— temper'd ſhould as ſweetly ſhine, 
So juſt a fancy ſhould my numbers warm, 
Like the gay piece ſhould the deſcription charm. 
Then with ſuperior ſtrength my voice I'd rai ſe, 
The echoing Grotto ſhould approve my lays 
Plcas'd to reflett the well-ſung founder's praiſe. } 
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| Omnia profettd, chm ſe > ceeleſtibus rebus referet ad hu- 


manas, excelſiùs magnificentiuſque & dicet & ce” 
| Cie. 


Ihe contemplation of celeſtial things will make a man both 


| ſpeak and think more ſublimely and magnificently, when 
he deſcends to human affairs. | 


| FUE following diſcourſe is printed, as it came tomy 


L hands, without variation. 

85 Cambridge, Dec. 11. 
©TT was a very common enquiry among the ancients 
6 [ why the — * of excellent orators, under all the 


| * encouragements the moſt flouriſhing ſtates could give 


Aaz them 
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© them, ſell fo far ſhort of the nun ber cf thoſe who ez. 


© celled in all other ſciences. A friend vi mine uſed 


* meirily to aj ply to this cate an (bier vatien ot Hero. 
« dotus, who ſays, That the meſt ule ful animals we the 
meſt fruitiul in their generation; whereas the ſpecies 
© of thiole braſts that are fierce nc. nichieveus to man- 
* kind are but ſcarcely continued. The hiſtorian in- 
« {ances in a hare, which always cither bree or br. 

© ferth ; and a licneſs, which brings forth but once, and 
_ © then loſes all power of conceptien. Eut, leaving my 


« triend to his mirth, I am ot opinion, that in thete lat- : 
© ter ages we have greater cauſe ct cemplaint then the 


_ ©arcients had. And fince that folemn feſtival is ap- 
. proaching, which calls for all the power of oratcry, 


and which affords as noble a fubje& tor the pulpit as | 


© any revelaticn has taught us, the deſign of this paper 
© ſhall be to ſhew, that dur moderns have greater advan- 


tages towards true and ſulid eloquence, than any which 


the celebrated ſpeakers of —— joyrd. 
The faſt great and ſubſtantial difference is, that 
* their common places, in which almoſt the whole force 


© of amplification conſiſts, were drawn irom the profit or 


© honctty of the action, as they regarded cnly this pre- 
* {ent ſtate oi duration. But Chriſhanity, as it exalts 
* morality to a greater perfection, as it bi ings the con- 
© tikeration of another lite into the que ſtion, as it pro. 
© poſes rewards and punithmen.s of a higher nature and 
© a longer continuance, is more adapted to affect the 
© minds of the audience, naturally inclined to pure 
* what it imagincs iis greateſt intereſt and concern. 

© Pericles, as hiftocians repert, could ſhake the firmeſt 
© reſojutions of his hrarers, and ſet the pefſions of all 
© Greece in a ferment, when the preſent weltare of hi» 
country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, was the lab. 
ect: what may be expected from that orater, whb 
© warns his aullience againſt thoſe evils which hav 
© no remedy, uhen once undergone, either from pru- 
6 dence or tune? As much greater as the evils in à - 
ture ſtate are than theſe at preſent, fo much m_ 
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© motives to perſuaſion under Chriſtianity than 


« thote which mere moral conſiderations could ſupply us 
with. But what I now mention relates only to the 
© power of moving the affections. There is another 
part of eloquence, which is indeed its maſter-piece ; I 
mean the marvellous or ſublime. In this the Chriſtian 
« orator has the advantage beyond contradiftion. Our 
ideas are fo infinitely enlarged by revelation, the eye 
« of reaſon has ſo wide a proſpect into eternity, the no- 
tions of a Deity are ſo and refined, and the ac- 
counts we have of a ſtate of happineſs or miſery ſo 
« clcar and evident, that the contemplation of ſuch ob- 
© jects will give our diſcourſe a vigour, an invin- 
© cible force, beyond the power of any human conſider- 
ation. Tully requires in his Perfect Orator ſome ſkill 
in the nature of heavenly bodies, becauſe, ſays he, 
© his mind will become more extenſive and unconfined ; 
© and when he deſcends to treat of human affairs, he 
will both think and write in 2 more exalted and mag- 
« nificent manner. For the fame reaſon that excellent 
« maſter would hve recommended the ſtudy of thote 
« creat and glorious myſteries which revelation has diſ- 
covered to us; to which the nobleit parts of this ſyſ- 
« tem of the world are as much inferior, as the creature 
is lels excellent than its Creator. The — moit 
« knowing among the heathens had v rand i bs 
fett — oe of a future ſtate. They had indeed 
« uncertain hopes, either received by tradition, or ga- 


- © thered by reaſon, that the exiſtence of virtuous men 


« would not be determined by the ſeparation of foul and 
body: but they either diſbelieved a future ſtate of pu- 
« niſhment and miſery ; or, upon the 22 that 
« Apelles painted Antigonus with one ſiule only towards 
the ſpectator, that the loſs of his eye might not caſt a 


© blemiſh upon the whole piece; ſo theſe repreſented the 


« condition of man in its faireſt view, and endeavoured 


| © to conceal what he thought was a defcrmity to human 

6 nature. I have often obſerved, that whenever the 

7 
| | 6 
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« led by hia argument to the mention of immortality, he | 
« ſeems like one awaked out of fleep: routed and alarmed | 
« with the dignity of the ſubject, he ſtretches his imagi- 


nat ion to conceive ſomething uncommon, and, with 
« the greatneſs of his thoughts, caſts, as it were, a 
c glory round the ſentence. Uncertain and unſettled as 
« he was, he ſeems fixed with the contemplation of it. 
And nothing but ſuch a glorious proſpect could have 
« forced io great a lover of truth, as he was, to declare 
his reſolution never to part with his perſuaſion of im- 
© mortality, though it ſhould be proved to be an errone. 
« ous one. But had he lived to fee all that Chriſtianity 
has brought to light, how would he have laviſhed out 
« all the force of eloquence in thoſe nobleſt contempla- 
tions which human nature is capable cf, the reſurrec. 
tion and the judgment that follows it? How had his 
breaſt glowed with pleaſure, when the whole compa 
© of futurity lay open and expoſed to his view ? How 

« would his imagination have hurried him on in the pur- 
« {uit of the myſteries of the Incarnation? How would 
© he have entered with the force of lightning, into the 
„ ranger pe ny = — _ fixed their attention, in 
« ſpite of all the oppoſition of corrupt nature, upon 
c chats lorious * which his eloquence has painted 
« in ſuch lively and laſting colours. 

This advantage Chriſtians have; and it was with 
no im all plcature L lately met with a fragment of Lon- 
6 ginus, which is preierved, as a teſtimony of that cri- 
« tic's judgment, at the beginning of a manuſcript of 
« the New Teftament in the Vatican Library. 

« that author has numbercd up the moſt celebrated ora- 
« tors among the Grecians, he fays, Add to theſe Panlof 
« Tarius, the patron of an opinion not yet fully wed. 


« As a Heathen he condemns the Chriſtian rel 'Y 


and, as an impartial critic, he judges in favour of the 
© promoter and 74 of it. * me it ä 
the latter part is judgment adds great weight to 
his opinion of St. Paul's abilities, ſince, under all the 
prejudic of opinions directly oppolite, he is conftrained 


| «to acknowledge the merit of that apoſtle. And no 
doubt, ſuch as Longinus deſcribes St. Paul, tuch he 
_ © appeared to the inhabitants of thote countries which 
6 — — bleſſed with thoſe doctrines he was divine- 
ly commi to preach. Sacred ves us, in 
6 <A circumſtance, a convincin . } race bay 
« when the men of Lyſtra called him Mercury, becaute 
_ © he was the chief ſpeaker, and would have paid divine 
« worſhip to him, as to the god who inv and preſt- 
| © ded over eloquence. This one account of our apoſtle 
© fets his character, conſidered as an orator only, above 
all the celebrated relations of the ſkill and influence of 
_ © Demoſthenes and his contemporaries. Their power in 
© ſpeaking was admired, but ſtill it was thought human: 
© their eloquence warmed and rayiſhed the hearers, but 
© {t;]1] it was the voice of man, not the voice of 
© God. What advantage then had St. Paul ahove thoſe 
| © of Greece or Rome? I confeis I can aleribe this excel - 
| *[ence to nothing but the power of the doctrines he deli- 
© vered, which may have ſtill the ſame influence on the 
thearers; which have ſtlil the power, when preached by 
© 2 tkilful orator, to make us brenk out in the ſame ex- 
© prefſions, as the diſciples, who met our Saviour in their 
© way to Emmaus, nab. ot; Did not our hearts burn 
© vv1014n us, When he talked to us by the way, and while 
© he opened to us the ſcriptures ?* I may be '1vaght bold 
in my judgment by ſome ; but I mutt affirm, that no 
one orator has left us fo viſible marks and 1 
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pon 
Athens, where cloquence was born and flouriſhed, he 


of | * confines himſelf to itrift argument only; but my rea- 
xd. der may remember what many authors of the bett cre- 
2; dit have aſſured us, That all attempts upon the affec- 


tions and ſtrokes of oratory were expreisly forbidden 

aby the laws of that country, in courts of ſudicaturc. 

His want of eloquence theretere here, was the effect of 

| * his exact conformity to the laws. But his diicourſe on 

the reafurreRion to the Coriathiaus, his * 
. 
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harangues ; | 
« want of ſeveral advantages of nature (as he himſelf 


« tells us) was heard, admired, and made a ſtandard to | 


c ſucceeding ages by the beſt judge of a different perſia- 


« ſion in religion, I fay, our clergy may learn, that hov. 


ever inſtructive their ſermons are, they are capable of 
receiving a addition ; which St. Paul has give 


« them a example of, and the Chriſtian religion | 


4 to.” | | 


— 
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that by the efficacy of their ſeveral 
made human nature reſemble the divine. 
miſtaken toever they might be in the ſeveral means they 
propoſed for this end, it muſt be owned that the def 
nd ngjanties we of very liek weight, when path 
are y lit we1g 7 
the balance with what re an he rati 
mind. Longinus excuſes Homer very handſomely, 
he the poet made his gods like men, that i 
i appear like the gods: but it 
that ſeveral of the ancient phi 

Cicero wiſhes Homer had done; endeavoured 
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According to this general maxim in philoſophy, ſome 
of them have endeavoured to place men in tuch a ttate 
of pleuſure, or indoknce at lafty as they vainly imagi- 
ned the happ.nefs of tie Supreme Being to cenſiſt in. On 
the other hand, the mot vir.uous (cot of philotophers 
have created a chimerical wiſe man, whom they made 
exempt from paſſion and pain, and thought it enough to 
pronounce him all-tutficient. | 
This lat character when diveſted of the glare of hu- 
man philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies no mere, 
than that 2 good and a wiſe man ſhoull fo arm himſelf 
with patience, as not to yield tamely to the violence of 
pallion and pain; that he ſhould learn fo to luppreis 
and contract his deſires as to have few wants; and that 
he ſhould cher ſh ſo many virtues in his foul, as to have 
a perpetual ſource of pleaſure in himſelf. 5 
Tue Chriſtian religion requires, that, after having 
framed the beit idea, we are able, of the divine natui e, 
it ſhould be our next care to conform ourſelves to it, as 
tar as our imperfections will permit. I might mention 
irreral paſſages in the ſacred writings on this head, to 


which I might add many maxims and wie fayings 
of moral authors among the Greeks and Romans. 


I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſſage, to this pur- 


| pote, out of Julian's Cæſars. That emperor having 


r-preiented all the Roman emperors, with Alexander the 


| Great, as paſſing in review beiore the gods, and ſtriving 


for the mperiority, lets them all drop, except ing Alex. 
ander, Julius Cziar, Auguſtus Cælar, Trafan, Niar- 
cus Aurelius, and Conitantine. Each of theſe great 
heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for the upper place; 
and, in order tov it, {ts forth his actions after the moſt 
advantageous manner. But the gods, inftead of being 
dazzicd with the luſtre of their actions, enquire, by 
Mercury, into the proper motive and governing prin- 
ciple that influenced them throughout the whole ſeries | 


et their lives and exploits. Alexander tells them, that 


his aim was to conquer: Julius Czlar, that his was to 


Sun che highelt poit in his country; Auguſtus, to 


gevan 
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conquer. 
Jengrh, was pur to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, vi 
great modeſty, that it had always been his care tu imi. 
« tate the gods.” This conduct ſeems to have gained 
him the moſt votes and beſt place in the whole 
Marcus Aurelius 4 — aſked to 


ing, and of all other facul ies; and, in particular, 
that it was always his ſtudy to have as few wants as pol 


fible in himſelf, and to do all the good he could to 


Others. 

Among the methods by which revealed reli 
> re 
| 2 more. juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom every 


| lk man, 
in a heathen comedy, might juſtify his lewdneſs by the 
example of Jupiter; as, indeed, 2 
7 44 r 
in the heathen world. Revealed religion ſets forth a 
proper object for imitation, in that 
pattern, as well as the ſcurce, of all ſpiritual perfection. 
While we remain in this life, we are ſubject to innu- 
ti, wh, if kms vo, will make 


ing who is the 
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ſpace 1s ever teeming with new births, the younger ill 
inheritmg a greater perfection than the "do Me 
as this doth not fall within my preſent view, I ſhall 
content myſelf with taking notice, that the conſideration 
now mentioned proves undniably; that the ideal works 
in the divine underſtanding yield a proſpect incomparably 
more ample, various, and delightful, than any created 
wor ld can do: and that therefore as it is not to be ſup. 
poted that God ſhould make a world mercly of inani- 
mate matter, however divertified ; or inhabited only by 
creatures of no higher an order than brutes ; ſo the end 
tor which he deſigned his reafonable offspring is the con- 
templat ion of his works, the enjoyment of himſelf, and 
in both to be happy; having, to this purpoſe, endowed 
them with corretpondent faculties and de ſirrs. He can 
have no greater pleaſure from a bare rt view of his works, 
than trom the turvey of his own ideas ; but we 
be aſſured that he is well plead in the ſatisfaction de- 
rived to beings capable of it, and for whoie entertain. 
ment he hath erected this immenſe theatre. Is not this 
more than an intimation of our immortality ? Man, 
wio when conſidered as on his prubation for a happy ex- 
ittznce hereafter, is the moſt remarkable inſtance of di- 


vine wiſdom, if we cut him ctF from all relation to eter. 


nity, is the moſt wendertul and unaccountable compo- 
ſition in the whole creation. He hath capacities to 

a much ereater variety of knowledge than he will ever 
be matter of, and an unſatisfied curioſity to tread the 
ſecret paths of nature and providence ; but, with this, 
his organs, in their pretent ttructure, are rather fitted to 
ſerve the neceffities of a vile body, than to miniſter ta 
his underftanding ; and from the little ſpot to which he 
is chained, he can frame but wandering gueſſes concern» 
ing the innumerable worlds of light that cncompals him, 
which, though in themielves of a prodigious bignels, 
do but juit glimmer in the remote {paces ct the heavens; 
and, when with a great deal of time and pains he hath 
ibourcd a little way up the ſteep aſcent of truth, an 
- beholds wich pity the groveling multitude beneath, wa 
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| nt, his foot flides, and he tumbles down hca.!- 

R a oo grave, 

| "Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in juſtice 
to the Creator of the world, that there is another nate 

when man hall be better ſituated for contemplation, cr 
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rather have it in his power to remove from object ta 


obj. ct, and from world to world; and be acconunodat- 


, ed with ſenſcs, and other helpu, for making the quickeſt 
and moſt amazing diſcoveries. How doth luch a genius 
2s = _ Newton, from amidſt the darknets that 
mrolves human underſtanding, break forth, and appear 

like one of another ſpecies ! The vaſt machine we inha- 


| bit lies open to him; he ſeems not unacquainted with 


the laws that govern it; and while with the 
„ a — he behelds and admires the 
ious work, he is capable of pay ing at once a mote 

| and more rational homage to his Maker. But 
| alas ! how narrow is the proſpect even of ſuch 2 mind? 
| and how oblcure to the compals that is taken in by the 
| kenof an angel; orof a fout but newly eſcaped from its 
impriſonment in the body! For my part I irecly incdulg:: 
| my foul in the confidence of its tuture grandeur ; it 
me to thing that I who know ſo ſinall a portion 

of the works of the Creator, and with flow and painful 
| ſteps creep up and down on the ſurtace of this globe, 
ſhail cre long ſhoot away with the lwiftneſs of imagina- 
tion, trace out the hidden ſpr iugs of nature's operations, 
| be able to keep pace with 4 heavenly bodies in che ra- 
pidity of their career, be a ſpectator of the long chain 
of events in the natural and moral worlds, viſit the ſeve- 
ral apartments of the creation, know how they arc fur- 
niſhed and how inhahited, comprehend the order, and 
meaſure the magnitudes and diſtances of thoſe orbs, 
which to us ſeem diſpoted without any regular deſign, 
and ſet all in the ſame circle; ove ts depen:lence of 


— 


the parts of each ſyſtem, and (if our minds are big 
enough to graſp the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon 
one another, from whence retults the harmony of the 
mirerſe. In eternity a you — may be donc 1 ry 


vor. VIII. 
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kind. I find it of uſe to cheriſh this generous ambitien; 
for beſides the ſecret refreſhment it dutfutes through my 
fonl, it engages me in an endeavour to improve my fa- 
culties, as well as to exerciſe them conformably to the 
rank I now hold among reafonable beings, and the 
hope I have of being once advanced to a more exalted 
ſtation. | | 
The other, and that the ultimate end of man, is the 
enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot form 2 
with. Dim at bett are the conceptions we have of the 
Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures in 
ſulpenſe, neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; 
which means, the libertine hath a handle to diſpute his 
exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak him fait, | 
but in their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction o 
the favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good man 
for the ſingularity of his choice. Will there not a time 
come when the free-ihinker ſhall ſee his impious ſchemes | 
overturned, and be made a convert to the truths he 
hates; when deluded mortals ſhall be convinced of the 
_ folly of their purſuits, and the few wiſe who followed 
the guidance of Heaven, and, ſcorning the blandiſh- 
ments of ienle and the fordid bribery of the world. ab 
pired to a celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand poſſeiſcd of their 
utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the Creater? Here the 
mind heaves a thought now and then towards him, and 
hath ſome tranſient glances of his preſence : When, in 
the inſtant it thinks itſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the 
object cludes its expectation, and it falls back tired and | 
battled to the ground. Doubtleſs there is fome more 
perfect way of converting with heavenly beings. Are 
not ſpirits capable of mutual intelligence, unlets immerſ- 
ed in bodies, or by their intervention? Muft ſuperior 
natures depend on inferior for the main privilege of {0- | 
_ Ciable beings, that of converſing with, and Tok | 
each other? What would they have done, had matter 
never been created? I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal 
tulitude. As — lubſtances are of a nobler or- 
dier, to be ſure, their manner ot intercourte is anf er- 
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ably more expedite and intimate. This method of 
communication, we call intellectual viſion, as ſuomc what 


analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which is the med. um of 


our acquaintance with this vitvlc world. And in fome 
tuch way can God make himſelf the object of immediate 
intuition to the bleſſe:! ; and as he can, it is not impro- 


bable that he will, always condetcending, in the circum- 


ſtances of doing it, to the weaxnels and proportion of 
finite minds. His works but faintly reflect the _ 
of his perfections, it is a ſecond-hand knowledge: To 


have a juſt idea ot him, it may be neceſſary that wee ſee 


him as he is. But what is that? LI: is ſomething that 
never entered into the heart of man to conceive ; yet, 
what we can eaſily conceive, will be a fountain of un- 


fpcakable, of everlaſting rapture. All created glories 


will fade and die away im his preſence. Perhaps it will 


be my happinels to compare the world with the fair ex- 


emplar of it in the Divine Mind ; perhaps, to view the 
original plan of thoſe wiſe defigns that have been exc- 
cuting in a long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus employed in 


finding out his works, and contemplating their Author, 


how thall I tall proitrate and adcring, my body ſwal- 


-Jowed up in the immenſity of matter, my mind in the 
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A. 
CTIONS, principles of, two in man, N. 588. 


Ad uiterers, how puniſhed by the Primitive Chri- 


| tlans, N. 579. 

Aglaiis, his ſtory told by K N. 610. 
Ambition, various kinds of it, N. 570. Laudable, 613 
Anacharſis, the Corinthian drunkard, a laying of his, 

N. 56g. 
Anceſtry, how far honour is to be paid to it, N. 612. 
Anſwers to ſeveral letters at once, N. 581, and Guy. 
Antipathics, a letter about them, N. 609. 
Anxicties, unneceſſary, the evil of them and the vanlly | 
of them, N. 615. 
_ Applauſe and cenſure ſhould not miſlead us, N. 610. 
Araipas and Panthea, their ſtory out of Xrnophon, I. 
554. 
Ariſtippus, his ſaying of content, N. 574. | 
Auguſtus, his taying of —— for the dead, N. 375 


BA CON Flitch, at W in Staffordſhire, who 
are entitled to it, N. 607. Several demands for it, 
N. 608. 

Bantam, ambaſſador of, his letter to his maſter abe 

the Engliſh, N. 557. | 

Baxter, what a bleiſing he had, N. 598. 

Benevolence treated ot, N. 601. 

Beneficence, the pleaſure of it, N. 388. A diſcours 
of it, N. 601. 


_ his ſaying of a greedy ſearch after happineſs, M. 


Blank, his letter to the Spectator about his family, N 

| 563. 

 Bonolus, the drunken 2 a ſaying of him after 
had hanged himielf, N. 369. 

Burictque authors the delight « of — reader s, ol 
616, and 625. 

Burlelque humour, N. 616. 

Buly world, N. 624. 


8 
CACOETHES, or itch of writing, an epidemicl | 


diſtemper, N. 582. 


Calamiticy 


| 


| 
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Calamities, whimſical ones, N. 559. 
. Calumny, the great offence of it, N. 594. Rules 
againſt it by the Fathers of la Trap, 6:2. 
Cates in love anſwered, N. 614. 
13 Cato, an inſtance of his probity, N. 557. 
„ Cave of Trophonius, ſeveral p-ople put into it to be 
| mended, N. 599. OY 
— | Centure and applauſe ſhoul d not miſlead us, N. 610. 


Chancery-court, why erected, N. 564. 
. ' Chattity, how prized by the Heathens, N. 579. 
Wy  Chcrubims, what the Rabbins ſay they they are, N. 609. 
Ch 't - chat club's letter to the Spectator, N. 560. 
> Chriſtianity, the only ſyſtem that can produce content, 
N N. 574. How much above Philolpby, N. 634. 
| Cleanlineſs, the praiſe of it, N. 631. 
Clergymen, the vanity of ſome in wearing icarfs, N. 
Th 609. "5 | 
Coach, ſtage, its com „N. 631. | 
xi — 2 eſcrideal by a Rowucruſtan, N. 574. The 
u, virtue of it, 01% ũ/n _ 6 
Country- gentlemen, advice to them about ſpending their 
R — N. 533. Memoirs of the life of one, N. 622. 
I Cowley, Mr. his deſcription of heaven, N. 590. His 
| _ ftory of Aglaüs, 610. His ambition, 613. . 
Crazy, a man thought ſo by reading Milton aloud, N. 


urk | 
577. ; 
x. | Critics, modern ones, ſome errors of theirs about plays, 
=» 3 Kea | | 
A | Cyrus, how he try'd a young lord's virtue, N. 564. 


| DISCRETION abſolutely neceſſary in a good hyſs 
* | band, N. 607. 
| Diſtempers, difficult to change them for the better, N. 

| __ 599- | i 5 

Divine nature, our narrow conceptions of it, N. 565. 
Its omnipreſencr and omuiicience, 10. 
cams, a diſcourie of them, N. 593» and 597. Se- 
nici veral extravagant ones, ibid. Ot Trophonius Cave, 

6 Dronkard, a character of one, N. 569. Is 2 monſter, 
ä 


Bb; Drunkenneſs, 


| | IN D EX. 

Drunkenuefs, the ill effects of it, N, 569. What Se 
necu und Publius Syrius ſaid of it, wid. CN 

Dreden, Mr. his tranſlation of Iapis's cure of ZEneas, 
out of Virgil, N. 572. Of ZFnexs's ſhips being 

turned to goddeties, N. 589. His cock's ſpeech to 

dame Partlet, N. 621 

Dumb conjurer's letter to the Spectator, N. 560. 

F. | 


EDG AR, king, an amour of his, N. 605. | 
Egotiſm, the vanity of it condemned, N. 562. A 
young ſellow very guilty of it, ibid. 5 
Lgyptlans tormented with the plague of darkneſs, N. 
615. . 
.l:quence of beggars, N. 613. 
Engliſh, a character of them by a great preacher, N. 
537. By the Bantam ambaſſador, ibid. A diſtemper 
they are very much afflicted with, 582. 
EF pittolary poetry, the two kinds of ſtyles, N. 618. 
oy” * a ſad one committed in printing the bible. 
579. 
Eternity, an eſſay upon it, N. 590. Part is to come, 
623, Speech in Cato on it, tranſlated into Latin, #. 


FACES, every man ſhould be pleaſed with his own, 
N. 559+ ; 
Fadl:1l.ut, his ſtory ont of the Perſian tales, N. 578. 
Family madneſs in pedigrees, N. 612. | 1 

Fancy, her character, N. 558. her calamities, zi. 

Favours, Ladies, not to be boaſted of, N. 611. 

Fear, how neceſſary it is to ſubdue it, N. 615. | 

Mets of a college, a wiſe ſaying of one about poſteri- 
ty, N. 583. 5 

Flattery, how grateful, N. 621. 

Fontenelle, his ſaying of the ambitious and covetous, 
7 Eb 

Free-thinkers put into Trophonius's cave, N. 399. 

Fritilla's Dream, N. 597. 

Funnel, Will, the toper, his character, N. 569. 


Futurity, the ſtrong inclination man has to know it, N. 


604. A weakuels, ibid, The miſery of knowing 
' GENEALOGY, 


it, il. 


r 


INDE xX. 
8 
GENEALOGY, a letter about it, N. 612. 


Gladio's dream, N. 597. 

God, a contem ion of his cans and omni- 
ſcience, N. 555 He cannot be abſent from us, ibid. 
Contiderations on his ubiquity, 571. 

Grotto, verſes on one, N. 632. 


Gyges and Aglaiis, _— N. 610. 


HAMADRY ADS, the fable of them to the honour 
of trees, N. 589. 

Happineſs of fouls in heaven treated of, N. 600. An 
argument that God has aſſigned us for it, ibid. | 

Hearts, a viſion of them, N. 587. 

Heaven, its glory, N. 580. Deſcribed by Mr. Conley, 
599. The notions ſeveral nations have of it, 600. 
What Dr. Tillotton ſays of it, id. 


Hermit, his ſaying to a lewd young fellow, N. 575. 


Heroiſm, an eſſay upon it, N. 601. 
Hilpa, the Chineſe antediluvian princeſs, her ſtory, N. 
584. Her letter to Shalum, 58 5 


History, ſecret, an odd way of writing one, N. 619 


Hobbes's notions debate human nature, N. 538. 
Humour, the two extremes, Oy Burletque, 616. 
Pedantic, 617. | 
Hunting reproved, N. 583. 
ay rules for marrying them by the widow 
club, N. 561. Qualitics n to make good 
ones, 607. | 
I. 


IAPIs's cure of Eneas, a tranſlation of Virgil, by 
Mr. Dryden, N. 572. 5 

Idle world, N. 624. | 

Jeſt, how it ſhould be uttered, N. 616. 8 


5 Initial letters, the uſe party · writers make of them, N. 


557. An inſtance of it, 6-14. Criticiims upon it, 
889. 
Integrity, great care to be taken of it, N. 557. 
* of 2 juſt good man taken from Horace, N. 
61 


John 2 Nokes and John u Stiles their petition, N. 73 


INDE Xx 
Iriſh gentlemen, widow-hunt:rs, N. 551. 
Idas the Spartan, his valour, N. 564. | 
Julian the emperor, an excellent paſſage e out of his Ca- 
fars —_— the imitation of the gods, N. 634. 


Jupiter, his proclamation about griefs and calami- 
ties, N. 553. His ſecond, bad. His juſt diltribu | 
tion of them, 559. 

Juſtice, the Spartans —_— for it, N. 554. 


LADIES, not to mind — N. 607. 
Laughter indecent in any religious aſſembly, N. Gm: 
Leſbia's letter to the Spectator, giving an account how 
hne was deluded by her lover, N. 611. | 
Letter from the Bantam ambaſſador to his maſter about 
the Engliſh, N. 557. From the dumb corfjuror to 
the ator, 560. From the chit-chat club, i id. 
From Oxford about his recovering his ſpeech, ibid. 
From Frank Townly, i i. About the widow's 
club, 561. From Blank about his family, 363. 
About an angry huſband, ibi. From Will Warly, 
about military education, 566. From an half-pay 
officer about a widow, ibid. From Peter Puſh on the 
ſame ſubject, ibid. Againſt quacks, 572. From the 
_ preſident of the widows club, 573. From a man 
taken to be mad for reading poctry aloud, 577. A 
| ſecond letter about the — I ag of the godhead, 520. 
Several anſwered at once, 58z. From Conltautio 
| Specs e, ibid. From Amanda Lovelength, ibid. From 
8 _ the Chineſe to the princeſs Halpa, before the 
» 584. From Hilpa to Shalum, 585. From 
— Shadow, at Oxford, about reflectiug at night on 


the paſt day's actions, 586. About a viton of hearts, 


537. About planting, 389. From John Shadow 

about 593+ nt metaphors, 595. 
From Jeremy Lovemore, with an account of his life, 
596. About making love, 602. From Fanny Ficklr, 
605. . an _ about her nicce”s idlenciſs, Ly 
About the vani ſome clergymeus wearing | 
609. From Tas Nimble, about antipathics, ibid. 
From Cleora againſt the ladies worſt, 25:4. From 
Keſbia a deluded lady, Wo About genealogy, 612. 


From 


* 
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From Will Hopeleſs about ambition, 613. From 
the Temple about beggars eloquence, ibid. From 
Monimia to recover a loſt lover, ib. From a coun - 
try wit in the burleſque way, 616. From a pedant 
in his ic way cn the ſubjeRt, 617. About 
the ſtyles of letters, 618. Aniwers to ſeveral, 619. 
About flattery, 621. From the love caſuiſt about 
the widows tenure, and the black ram, 623. From 
the fame about love-queries, 625. From one 
who recommended himſelf for a newſmonger, ibid. 
About the force of novelty, 626. About a croſſed 
lover, 627. About eternity to come, 628. About 
church muſic, wy anda. bad of 
ting into church, ibid 

Life, eternal, what we ought to be moſt ſolicitous 
about, N. 575. Man's not worth his care, wid. 
Valuable only as it prepares for * 1 ibid. 


| Love-caſuiſt, ſome inſtruction of his, N. 591, 607. 
| | 


Lover, an xccount of the life of one, 398. A eroſſed 
one retires, 627. | 


M. 
MAHOMETANS, their "RY N. 631. 
ys pager > Gan, N. 593. 3 FO , 
emairs of a private country-gentleman's life, 22. 
Man, S conſidered in, N. 388. 
An active being, 624. His ultimate end, ibid. | 
part of the world amiable, N. 598. 
Meſſiah, the Jews miſtaken notion of his worldly gran- 
deur, N. 610. 
8 when vicious, N. 595. An inſtance of it, 
4 | 
Military education, a letter about it, N. 566. 
Mitchief rather to be ſutfered than an inconvenience, N. 
564. 


| — fond of ſpeaking of himſelf, N. 562. Sca- 


liger's faying of him, ibid. 


| Mubkic, church, recommended, N. 630. 


Mufician, burleſque, an ” of one, N. 570. 5 


NEEDLEWORE 1 to ladies, N. 606. 


A letter from Cleora againſt it, 609. 


INDE xX. 
News, the pleaſure of it, 625. 
Newton (Si Iſaac) his noble way of conſulering in- 
Night, bay ＋ - deterib N. Whimſically 
t, a c one ed, 555. ni | 
ibed by William Ram ey, 582. 


No, a word of uſe to women in love matters, N. 625. | 


Novelty, the force of it, N. 626. 
O. 
OBSCURTTY, more illuſtrious than grandeur, 622. 

Orator, what requiſite to form one, N. 633. 

Ovid, his verſcs on making love at the tircatre, tranſlated 
by Mr. Dryden, N. 602. How to lucceed in his 
manner, 618. P. 

PASSIONS, the work of a philoſopher to ſubdue 
them, N. 564. Inftances of their power, ibid. 

Patience, her power, N. 559. 

Pedantic humour, N. 617. | . 

Penelope s web, the ſtory of it, N. 606. 

Perſon, the word de by Mr. Locke, 578. 

Petition of John a Nokes and John a Stiles, N. 577. 

Petition from a cavalier for a place, with his pretences 
to it, N. 629. 

Phebe and Colin, an original poem, N. 603. 

Philoſophers (Pagan) their boaſt of exalting human m- 
ture, N. 634. 

Pittacus, a wiſe ſaying of his about riches, N. 554 

Pity, the reaſonableneſs of it, N. 538. 

Places, unreaſunableneſs of party pretences to them, 629. 

Planting recom. to country- 1 533. Again 399. 

Plato's ſaying of labour, N. 6 

Playhouie, how improved i in — N. 592. 

Politicians, the miſchief they do, N. 556. Some at 
the Royal Exchange, N. 568. 

Puſs, ſpeculations on an old and a one, N. 626. 

Pythagoras, his advice to his fo mages 

at night what they had done in the day, N. 536. 


2 UERIES in love anfced, NM. 626. 

a curious one by a r 
We preſent and future happineſs and miſery, N. 575. 
Quid-aunc ( Tho.) letters to the Spectator on news, 625. 


Quads 
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I 
Quacks, an eſſay againſt om, N. 573. | 


RAKE, a character of =, N. 576. 
Rattling club got into the church, N. 630. 


| Ramſey (Wm. 3 the aſtrologer, deſ:rĩpt. of night, 582. 


Revelation, what light it gives into the juys of heaven, 60 
Revenge of a Spaniſh lady on a man was boaſted of her 
tavours, 611. 
Roſic ruſian, a pretended diſcovery made by one, N. 576 
Royal Progrets, a porm. N. 620. | 
8. 
ST. Paul's eloquence, N. 633. 
Satire, whole duty of man turned into one, N. 568. 
Scarts, vanity ot ſome elergymen wearing them, 609. 
Scribblers, the moſt offenfive, N. 582. 
S-If-love, the narruwnels and — of it, N. 588. 
S--neca, his ſaying of drunkenneis, N. 569. 
dhakeſpear, his excellence, N. 562. 


Shalum the Chineze, his letter to the princeſs Hilpa be- 


fore the Flo d, N. 524. 
Sight (Second) in Scotland, N. 604. 


| Singularity, when a virtue, N. 576. An inſtance of it, 


in a north- country gentleman, ibid. 


| Socrates, his taying of misfortunes, N. 558. 
Space (finite) Sir liazc Newton's noble way of con- 


ſulering it, N. 554. 


Shbartan juſtice, an inftance of it, N. 5 54. 
| dpectator breaks a fifty ycars lilence, N. 555. How he 


recovered his ſpeech, id. His politics, iid. Lo- 
quacity, ibi. Of no party, i.. A calamity of 
his, 558. Critics upon lum, 558. He fleeps as 
well as wakes for tlie public, 599. His dream of 
Trophonius's cave, id. Why tune eighth volume 
pudiithed, 632. 

Splcen, its cifects, N. 558. 

Nurs, a contempliation ot them, N. 5 

Sublime in writing, what it *. 4 592. 

dyncupiſts, modern ones, N. 5 


I Syraculan prince, 3 3 how he uſed her, 579 


TEMPER (ſericus] the advantage of it, N. 598. 
R (ſericus) the ge 12 


INDE Xx. 
Tender hearts, an entertainment for them, N. 627, 
Tenure, the moſt ſlippery in N..623. 
Thales, his faying of truth and „N. 394. 
Theatre, of making love there, N. 602. ; 
Torre in Devonſh. unchaſte widows puniſhed there, 614. 
Tony, Frank, his letter to the Spectator, N. 550 
Tully praiſes himſelf, N. 562. ' What he ſaid of the 
immortality of the foul, 588. of ing a jeſt, 
676. Of the force of — 626. What be 
required in his orator, 633. 
V. 


UBIQUITY of the godhead ne N. 371. 
farther conſiderations about it, 380. . 
Verſes by a deſpairing lover, N. 391. On Phebe and 
Colin, 603. Tranilation of veries pedantic out of 
Italian, — The royal progreſs, 620. SO os 

on her grotto, 632. 

Vice as laborious as virtue, N. 624. 
Viſion of human miſery, N. 604. 
2 the fable of them, v. 579. 


WEST-ENBORNE in aa 2 cuſtom for wi- 
dows, N. 614. What lord Coke ſaid of the wi- 
dos tenure there, 623. | 


Wichenovre bacon flitch, in Staffordſhire, who intitled 1 


to it, N. 607. 
Whole duty of man, that book turned into a ſatire, 568, 
Widows club, an account of it, N. 561. A letter 
from the preſident of it to the Spectator about her 
ſuitors, 573- Duty of widows in old times, 606. 
e 
Devonſhire, 614. Inſtances of their riding the black 
8388 4 N. 568. 
riting, the ditficulty of it to avoid cenſure, 
Work neceſſary for women, N. 606. 
| X. 


XENOPHON, his ccconmtef Cyrus's trying the vis | 
tue of a young lord, N. * 


2ZEMROUDE, queens her ary out ofthe Þ Perſian 


* 


